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YOULL NEVER FORGET 


oft, 


And neither will these men: 


MIKE CANTRELL 

He may be the only decent thing ever to come into her 
life. April can’t live without him—but won’t live 

with him. ... 


PETER FAIN 
He happened to April like an avalanche—suddenly, 


unpredictably, and with horrible destructive force. 
And he happened again and again. ... 


ANDRE DEVERAUX 

A man of wealth and power, he wants April for his 
own—to display alongside his priceless antiques and 
works of art. 
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ALMOST THE MIDDLE of September and it was still sum- 
mer, hot, humid, oppressive since early morning after the 
sun had burned away the fog. Now, in mid-afternoon, 
walking without conscious purpose along West Fifty-third 
Street, I became aware that it was suddenly very still and 
very dark. It was a little before three o’clock, I noticed 
that people weré walking faster. The cut over my eye 
began to throb. I began to run towards Fifth. Others were 
running, too, for shelter under marquees, in lobbies and 
doorways. Suddenly the dark was slashed with a crackling 
glare of lemon light followed by an immediate barrage of 
ear-splitting sound. On a baleful shriek of wind, the rain 
came down on the city. I tried to see ahead the bulk of 
Henri, doorman of Philippe’s Restaurant. He wasn’t at his 
post. I ducked my head and sprinted the last few yards, 
made a skidding turn, stumbled down the steps that led to 
the cellar under the restaurant and pushed hard on the 
bell. A hole widened in the door and closed quickly. There 
was a rattle of chains and clank of locks, I pulled the gate 
away and went through the door; it clanged shut behind 
me. I turned, swinging some of the rain off my hat. René 
grinned at me in friendship. 
“It come real fast, eh, Mr. Cantrell?” 
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“Too fast and too much, René. How is it that fat Henri 
isn’t out front today?” 

René laughed. “That Henri he knows when to get lost. 
He’s upstairs getting into his slicker.” 

He took my hat. I saw with surprise that there were no 
other hats hanging in the coat room. 

“I’m the only one?” 

“I hear they had a big crowd up in the restaurant today. 
But down here we had a slow lunch. Everybody drink fast, 
eat fast, get out fast.” René shrugged. This kind of behav- 
ior was still incomprehensible to him after seven years in 
New York. 

I straightened my jacket and walked into the bar of the 
Speakeasy called Chez Philippe. The place was empty all 
tight—empty empty. Then the face of Dan Sheehan, red 
and shining, came up behind the little bar and grinned at 
me in the dim light that managed to get through the thick 
stained glass windows set high in the wall. 

“Sounds like it’s raisin’ hell out there, Mr. Cantrell,” 

“Yes. Good excuse to have a few, Dan.” 

“God knows there are no lack of excuses. Name it, sir.” 

-“Philippe’s still getting the best?” 

“The very best. ‘We haven't had to start cutting it yet.” 

“Pinch and Perrier then.” 

He put the bottle at hand, and a glass with ice. He was 
careful to let me do my own honors, one of the reasons 
Philippe has kept an Irish barkeep. The Irish have a rare 
talent for handling the booze. They treat it with deep re- 
spect, almost as a sacrament, 

“Funny thing,” Dan said. “It’s always the same every 
year. It’s never Labor Day that puts an end to summer. 
it’s always this storm—whether it be the second to last 
week in August, or the end of September. You got to wait 
until this particular storm comes helling in, and that’s 
when summer goes for good.” : 

He went back to his chores, cutting lemons, lining up 
setups for old fashioneds in readiness for the parched 
herds that would come stampeding in at the cocktail hour. 
J looked around in familiar appreciation. It took real Gal- 
lic inspiration to come up with a speak like this one: 
flagged floors, stone arches, long monastic refectory tables, 
heavy wood benches, the whole crypt-like feeling relieved 
by colorful posters, luscious nudes warm, and glowing in 
oils, the gay delicacy of the little curved bar gleaming with 
mirrors and crystal. Under the wide arch at the rear was 
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the real difference that set Chez Philippe apart. A touch of 
subtle European eroticism. A narrow dimly-lighted hall in- 
vited stranger and initiate alike to explore its mysteries, 
The hall was lined with alcoves containing beautifully up- 
holstered banquettes, decorated with gay, risqué murals, 
—<intimate, soundproof and utterly private, patrons could 
and did drink the best, eat the finest, and make anything 
else they could or would of the opportunity. These were 
known among the cognoscenti as “the confessionals.” 

I was distracted by pain. The wound over my eye was 
pulsing. The drink went down easily. 

Pierre Philippe had been a Cordon Bleu in Paris, Maitre 
d Hotel at the Ritz on Madison Avenue and, after the war, 
opened his restaurant upstairs. It is regarded as one of the 
really fine restaurants of the world. When Prohibition 
came it was a simple matter for Philippe to convert part 
of his cellars into a speakeasy that was unique in that it 
served only the finest liquor and the choicest vintages. The 
prices were by no means conservative, but why should 
they be? 

The storm roared for attention. I felt a sudden chill. I 
put a hand to my throbbing eye. The cut had almost 
healed when two weeks earlier my cab skidded on the 
streetcar tracks under the Third Avenue El and sideswiped 
a pillar. I was thrown forward and banged my head 
against the glass behind the driver’s seat. The cut had re- 
opened and become infected. I poured more whiskey and 
splashed in a little water. I took the drink and the bottles 
and went over to one of the tables and sat down on a 
bench. Dan brought a fresh bowl of cracked ice. I thanked 
him. He nodded. I lifted the glass as a spitting, crackling 
sound cut sharply through the bar followed by an explosion 
that seemed too close. I flinched instinctively and splashed 
part of the drink on the wooden table. Some iron pots and 
copper things rang to the floor back in the kitchens. There 
were muted shouts. IJ saw Dan grinning at me. I followed 
his eyes to a poster which made a splash of color on the 
wall near the bar. A gruesome relic of the war, it showed 
in close-up a rapier-like bayonet thrust into the throat of a 
boche. The poilu whose rifle carried the bayonet had 
hunched his shoulders in the fury of the attack, while the 
boche’s hands were wrapped desperately around the blade, 
his mouth open in a frozen scream. I looked away quickly. 
I didn’t want to take the cue and follow up with any war 
talk, Dan had had his share of it. He could wear the rib- 
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bon of the big medal if he chose. He did not so choose, 
The moment passed. We let it pass. He wiped up the 
spilled drink and went his way. I tightened my hand 
around the cold glass and kept it there. That stopped the 
trembling. 

The summer this storm was putting to rout had come to 
an end for me on the Fourth of July. It was a day that 
had ended a lot of things with a bang, including a mar- 
riage, 


That sunny afternoon I must surely have had a feeling, 
Some warning that I had last things to do. For the first 
time in years I drove past the old place where I had been 
born and my father had dug a frugal living out of the soil. 
I got out of the car and walked into the fields and up to 
where the house had stood. Potatoes were still growing, 
but the green fields were part of a big combine now. There 
was nothing to mark this place where a tall, bitter man 
had stood and fought the years without help from anyone 
at all. It was I who had the help, and though he was the 
kind who suffered a terrible hurt that it could not come 
from him, he was grateful and proud that I was to escape. 
And in the end he had a little time of triumph. His farm 
was the key to the big mechanized operation that now 
flourished on this part of Long’ Island. The sale of his 
acres, and his shares in the new enterprise, left him fairly 
well off in his last years and served as the basis for the 
modest annuity be had set up for me before he left. 
Driven by memories, I went on over to the Gasgens’ place 
near the Sound. Maude was giving her annual Fourth of 
July celebration for the kids of the town. The grounds 
were swarming with children, their screams and laughter 
echoed by barking dogs, and the entire battlefield snapping 
and banging with exploding firecrackers. The whole scene 
was the same as when I was one of the kids from the 
farms having an unforgettable frolic within the gates of 
the rich. I tried to remember how many years had passed 
since the potato farmer’s boy had won the Gasgens Gold 
Medal for excellence in English Composition and History 
at the grade school graduation ceremonies, and been con- 
gratulated by Aunt Maude and Uncle Joe Gasgens them- 
selves, That is how it had started, the beginning of the 
growing up as their own son—almost. 

I saw a group of women approaching through the trees 
and thought I recognized the long free stride of Maude in 
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the van. I turned abruptly and started back toward the big 
house, but I was not to escape; as I came around a gra- 
velled path near the house Uncle Joe Gasgens was waiting 
for me. 

“I’ve been watching you,” the big man said. “You've 
been mooning around the place like a damn stranger... 
And, come to think of it, boy, you and Faith have been 
strangers. Is she with you?” 

“No,” I said. 

He gave me a look from under shaggy eyebrows, took 
out his pipe and began to fill it. “I don suppose you’ve 
seen Maude.” 

“No, Uncle Joe.” 

He grunted and applied a match to his pipe. “Maybe it 
would be better if she doesn’t see you, son.” 

“I was just leaving,” I said. He caught my arm in a hard 
grip and turned me towards the front of the house. We 
walked along together slowly. 

“Maude is very upset about all this talk we’ve been 
hearing about you and Faith. Damn it, the two of you 
have been sweethearts since you were kids.” 

“It’s coming apart now.” : 

“Then the talk is true.” , 

“I haven’t heard the talk,” I said, “but it’s not some- 
thing that happened just yesterday. I guess we’ve been 
growing apart for a long time.” 

“How long?” he asked in surprise. 

“Since she lost the baby.” 

“Christ, boy, you were still overseas when that hap- 
pened.” 

“Yes,” I said carefully, “I guess that it really ended at 
the very beginning.” 

“But, damn it all, you both seemed so happy together 
—so much in love.” 

“I think we both tried—tried very hard.” 

He was silent for a long time, the pipe gripped in his 
strong teeth. Then he took my arm. “Mike, maybe you 
should both try a little harder, and a little longer.” 

“Maybe,” I said. 

“Then nothing is really final,” he said with obvious re- 
lief. “Perhaps Maude and I can help a little—ever so little. 
Would you Iet us try? Would you both come around to 
Supper soon? Can I tell Maude that you promised?” 

“But you said Maude was upset.” 
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“Of course she’s upset, but given a chance to hope that 
she can help you kids a little she'll be rarin’ to %.” 

“We'll come, Uncle Joe, That’s a promise.” 

He walked with me to my car. “If it turns out that you 
must come alone after all, Mike, see to it that Maude 
hears the talk this time directly from, you.” 

“You will both bear whatever happens directly from 
me. Who else do I have to come to with my bad news?” 

He nodded good-bye to me without a smile. 

The wind had died down. The afternoon sun was very 
bright. There was a fragrant July quiet and summer peace 
along this narrow country road. I heard insects and rus- 
tlings in the dark woods on either side, and the not un- 
pleasant sucking sound the tires made rolling along the hot 
macadam. I turned into Briar Road and accelerated for 
the hill. Soon I had to slow and then stop, leaning out to 
move the gate’s counterweight, and when the barrier 
swung open I drove through and along the white gravelled 
drive under the trees. I took the turn off to the left and 
drove down into the courtyard—no cars were parked in 
front of the house but, along the white-washed stone wall 
that ran at right angles to the stables and garage, several 
Fords and a-Dodge were parked. They belonged to the 
servants. Faith’s Bentley was not to be seen. 

In the living room the french doors were opened wide 
and the room was heavy and pleasant with the smell of 
flowers. Somewhere a spray hissed in the garden, and I 
heard the clatter of a lawnmower. My mind was a confu- 
sion of half-realized memories evoked by the nostalgic 
summer sounds and smells, but inside I felt a nervous 
dread. At the bar I fixed a strong rum collins, drank down 
half of it, then carried it through the rooms, Everything 
seemed unusually sharp and clear as if I had just returned 
to familiar surroundings that suddenly were not so famil- 
iar at all, Everything I saw, touched fiecetingly with a 
finger was soft, or gleaming, contoured, balanced, or 
rhythmically unbalanced in an eloquence of that won- 
drous, faultless, instinctive taste that was in Faith. I 
needed no reminders that this was Faith’s house. 

It was indeed her house, and everything in it was hers, 
including me. Upstairs things were in perfect order. The 
bags I had packed the night before were on the floor of 
my closet, locked and heavy. I went through the door to 
Faith’s bedroom. Her bed was as it had been when I left 
—unslept in. I let the door swing almost shut. Then I lay 
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down on my bed, pleasantly aware of a breeze, cool and 
fragrant of wet grass, and the hum of the lawnmower out- 
side. I must have fallen nearly asleep. , 

A car slid to a fast stop on the gravel drive below my 
windows, jolting me alert. I heard its door latch with a 
solid chunk, the quick clack of a woman’s heels, then the 
opening of the front door and the slow after-swish of the 
closer. I waited tensely. The door to Faith’s bedroom 
opened and closed quickly, and I heard her moving about. 
Then outside other cars stopped, a burst of voices and 
jaughter. Someone sounded a French auto horn. A girl 
screamed in mock indignation. There was more laughter. 
Faith’s voice, over-stimulated, shrill with excitement, 
called down to them. 

“Come on in, everybody. I'll be right down.” 

I got up then and iooked out of the window. A big Lin- 
coln phaeton with a raked wind screen in the tonneau, its 
top down and booted, was disgorging bare legs, baggy plus 
fours and light flannels. A Packard roadster was doing the 
same. Four couples. Five young men. I knew none of 
them. They could be people down from Great Neck, or 
house guests from New York. I didn’t care. 

I walked into Faith’s room. She was wearing white 
highheel shoes. Her white cotton dress was bunched in her 
hands, tangled in her hair, as she tried to pull it off. She 
swayed slightly as she fought the dress, and I knew that 
she was a little drunk. Except for the stioes and the white 
tangle of dress, she was naked, and in the late sun at the 
windows she shone like gold, hair, skin, all of her pale 
gold. As always, I felt the quick anger of desire for her, 
the sickening rage at its quick passing. The dress came 
free and, holding it high above her head, she stared at me, 
soft brown eyes wide with surprise. Then she grinned, 
flung the dress across the room, and stood in the dying 
sunlight eyeing me mockingly. 

“So you're still here. I thought you were tired of being 
kept. Do you still want to be the rich girl’s plaything? 
Don’t look so stupid. Those are but a few of the glorious 
things you said in your great farewell address. Or have 
you sobered up?” —- 

She slid into a silk dressing gown, not bothering to close 
it, and moved to her dressing table. She made the usual 
graceful motions of seating herself but this time it wasn’t 
done with feline sureness; she almost went over on the 
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floor. A quick save with one hand righted her. She took 
up a comb and began carding out her thick yellow hair. 

“You haven’t been home since yesterday. Where did 
you sleep last night?” 

She prinned at the mirror. “Why? What is it to you? 
You get yours. I get mine. Simple?” 

“I don’t get anything, I don’t look for anything.” I 
turned away. I heard the chair scrape back, the swish of 
the silk. She was standing near me. The gown was open. 
She changed position so that there could be no doubt of 
the calculated lewdness of her gesture, then exaggerated it 
by pushing the robe aside and letting her hand rest near 
the mound of her thick pubic hair. She moved slowly to 
the bed, firm buttocks marking the tempo like a lascivious 
metronome, and lay down, her arms behind her head. She 
watched me with her secret smile, her eyes half closed. 

“And all the time you’ve been tomcatting all over the 
Island, laying everything you can get your hands on.” 

I started talking, trying to sum it all up swiftly and Jogi- 
cally, trying for an impersonal, clinical detachment, trying 
to say what I had planned to say as if I were reading from 
some sort of laboratory report. I knew that I wasn’t doing 
anything of the kind, that I-was stuttering out bitter truths, 
throwing savage accusations, making a stinking, lousy 
mess of it. Suddenly I stopped. I felt calm, purged. I 
thought I had myself in hand, 

“It’s as simple as this, Faith. Whatever was there in the 
beginning—-and there was a big hard mountain there in 
the beginning—has gone. It didn’t go all at once. It wasted 
away a little at a time, the way everything has gone with 
us—my work, my self respect, my ability in the hay. Yes, 
that, too. I can’t do it with you. I can’t do it with anyone. 
I don’t know whose fault it is. I don’t care anymore. It 
might have worked out if you’d come only half way. But I 
had to come all the way, all of the time, crawl your way. 
But I haven't got much left—only enough to fight for my 
life—so I'm getting out!” 

I was breathing hard. Her smile had turned cruel at the 
edges. She lifted her legs. “Come on, take me. Maybe I’ve 
learned some of the tricks your young tramps know. 
Come on, stud!” 

“You dirty whoring bitch! You slut!” I yanked her to 
her feet with one hand and backhanded her with the 
other. She seemed to fly across the room and crashed into 
a small table; the little glass lamp shattered under her. 
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Slowly she put a hand under herself and brought it out 
and looked at it. It was covered ‘with blood. She stared up 
at me, suddenly sober, her eyes blank and disbelieving. I 
lifted her up. She was bleeding a lot. Then her face col- 
lapsed like a child who first realizes it has been hurt, and 
she lifted her head and began to scream. Feet pounded on 
the carpeted stairs. I slapped her lightly and she stopped 
screaming and pulled the robe tight around her as the 
door burst in. 

In the silence they stared at me, kid faces, noses quiver- 
ing with eagerness, ready to bay like hounds. A large one 
wearing plus fours and a short sleeved polo shirt baring 
brown muscular arms, took a step into the room, 

“Hey,” he said, wetting a long lower lip. “What are you 
trying to do to Faisey?” 

Faisey! So this was the odd man, the one she had prob- 
ably spent the night with in some cheap roadhouse, or 
on guest bedroom. I moved toward him, my throat 
tight. 

“Get out of here. Get out of my house.” The faces van- 
ished from the door. One of the young men called back, 
“Come on, Billy.” 

Plus fours didn’t move. The head lowered. The lip 
thrust forward. Out of the corner of my eye I saw Faith 
go into the bathroom. 

“Hey, she’s all cut up. I’m not letting you do that to 
her, Cantrell. You don’t mean a damn thing to her any- 
more.” 

He let go with a hard swinging right that caught me on 
the side of the head. I went down to one knee and he 
rushed in for the kill. I got up fast and caught the second 
right hand and twisted it quickly and turned him around, 
bringing up the arm behind him. He grunted as I pro- 
pelled him out of the room into the hall. J was about to 
release him and push him toward the stairs when he 
kicked back at me savagely and caught me on a shin. In 
reaction to the pain I pulled the arm up sharply, heard the 
bone go and shoved him down the stairs. “Stay out of our 
lives, you bastard,” I said. 

He lay on the ianding, his face white and sick, clutching 
his arm. The others were clustered below. Two of them 
came up and helped him down. They went out fast, and I 
waited until I heard the cars start up, and the wheels spit 
gravel as they gunned out the drive. Then I went back to 
Faith, 
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She was lying face down on the bed sobbing quietly. A 
towel covered her buttocks and I could smell witch hazel. 
I lifted the towel and examined the cuts. The blood had 
coagulated. In her medicine chest I found dressings, iodine 
and tweezers. I wet a hand towel and washed the wounds, 
It had to be done slowly and carefully; there were tiny 
Shards of glass embedded in the flesh. I set to work with 
the tweezers, and as I worked I talked to her quietly, dis- 
passionately, coldly about the way I felt. J told her again it 
was over, that I had to work, to write and that nothing in 
‘my life could be allowed to interfere with that work—never 
again. She was crying and I couldn’t tell whether or not 
she was listening. When I put on the iodine she moaned a 
little. I put on the dressings, and when I had cleaned up 
the bathroom ‘she was asleep. I got a fresh sheet and cov- 
ered her, tucking it in carefully, and then went into my 
room and shut the connecting door. I changed my clothes, 
picked up my bags, went downstairs and called Paul and 
told him to take them to the garage. Leaving by the side 
door, I thought I heard Faith call my name and waited for 
a moment but heard only the lawnmower. Paul had put 

. the bags in the back of the old Mercedes. It shone even in 
the dark of the garage. The top was up and I left it that 
way. It was one of the few things I had clung to—one of 
the few that was truly mine. Jt had been a gift to me on 
my birthday from the Gasgens before J had gone overseas, 

There was little traffic along the byways and I was just 
entering the village when I saw the motorcycle cop bear- 
ing down. His siren started to scream. I was sure I recog- 
nized Otto Geiger. There was no one around. I. stepped 
hard on the gas and swung the Mercedes into the side 
street where I intended to dispose of it at Adam Keizel- 
man’s garage. The cop, Geiger, pushed me into the curb. I 
cut the motor.and got out quickly. Geiger and I didn’t like 
each other—our animosity went back to boyhood sum- 
mers. He had been a mean kid and he was a mean cop. 
He came toward me, shoving his goggles back. He was 
shorter than I, but heavier. 

“Where do you think you’re going, Mr. Cantrell?” The 
mister was a sneer. 

“Why, Otto?” 

“Why, Mr. Cantrell? Because you ain’t goin’ there. ?m 
takin’ you back.” 

“You're trying to arrest me?” 
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“Tryin’ hell.” He took out a pair of heavy handcuffs. 
“Put your hands out.” 

“Don’t start anything, Otto. Is it the young man with 
the broken arm?” 

“You really messed up that kid.” 

“Cut it out, Geiger. It was self defense. He attacked me 
in my own house.” 

“Shit. You beat him up because he’s screwin’ your wife. 
Christ, if you’re goin’ to try that, you’re gonna have to 
take on every bastard with balls on the whole goddam Isl—” 

I sank my left fist hard into his gut and when his head 
came forward I smashed him on the jaw. He crashed 
down jingling. His eyes were clouded but they cleared fast. 
His teeth bared and his hand clawed for the butt of the 
heavy gun he wore in an open holster. I kicked the sun 
out of his hand and it slid away in the dust. I leaned down 
fo get a grip on his collar and heave him to his feet. I 
wanted this to stop right away. He slammed me then with 
the handcuffs and opened a deep gash over my eye. The 
blood flowed down blinding me. Before he could get his 
legs under him, I kicked him as hard as I could on the 
point of his heavy jaw and he fell back out cold. I took 
hold of his jacket collar and dragged him to his motorcycle. 
I hooked one handcuff on his wrist and snapped the other 
to the frame of the bike. I leaned against a tree and 
retched up my insides. 

Adam Keizelman came out and helped me into the ga- 
rage. He cleaned me up and we made a deal for my old 
Mercedes, 

“PH unlock Geiger when he wakes up,” Adam said 
drily. “He’s not likely to report getting knocked out and 
handeuffed to his own motorcycle.” 

“Thanks, Adam.” 

“I don’t much care what that was all about,” he said, 
“but you act like a fellow who’s not exactly planning on 
staying around much longer.” 

“Not exactly,” I said. “Have you got someone who can 
drive me to the station?” 

“Sure, Cantrell, I'l do it myself.” 

For a man suffering a nervous breakdown, I'd had my- 
self one hell of a therapeutic day. 


I had been sitting for some time and not drinking, but 
the bottle was down by a third. There was the sound of 
chains at the door. A spate of talk and laughter came in, 
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“Storm’s over,” said Dan. “We got company.” 

The light had changed back to gold. Traffic noise swept 
through again, I signed the tab, left a bill for Dan and got 
my hat. I felt sober, and the cut over my eye had finally 
stopped pounding. 
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OUTSIDE A PALE, half-hearted sun was trying to dry off the 
dripping streets. The storm rumbled in the distance as it 
drove summer towards the sea. Everywhere was a subtle 
change in color, smell and tone; the little chill was an in- 
timation of fall. From a nearby church, maybe St. 
Thomas, a chime warned of four o'clock. Traffic was 
building up. The big cops at the intersections still wore 
their storm capes. I had an urge to cross Fifth Avenue to 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, pass behind the main altar, and 
watch the setting sun make a splendor of the stained glass 
over the entrance, but there was not power enough in this 
sun to work my favorite miracle. 

Near the corer of Fifty-first Street the throng momen- 
tarily parted, leaving an empty aisle of pavement and at 
the foot of the aisle, standing tall and alone in front of the 
old Vanderbilt mansion, was a girl. She was looking down 
at an injured bird, a red bird that fluttered feebly on the 
sidewalk. I stopped and others did, too; a few people, then 
more, pushing in front of me. ; 

A crowd was in the making, intuitively aware, with the 
extra-sensory sureness of the New Yorker, that street 
drama was about to be played. A large limousine whis- 
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pered to a stop by the curb, a liveried chauffeur leapt out 
and opened a door, but the occupant did not emerge, only 
sat watching the girl like the rest of us, and I was aware 
that we were all waiting and watching in a moment when 
time had stopped, frozen into statues in afternoon light. 
The bird stopped fluttering and was still, its crested head 
lifted, one wing folded, the other extended at a grotesque 
angle. It was a beautiful cardinal, probably knocked down 
by the wind. 

The crowd watched the girl with the long beautiful legs, 
the thick dark red hair, the large green eyes that looked 
into our faces as if for help. The crowd ignored the 
stricken bird, an alien in the city jungle; they were watch- 
ing the girl, and so was I. 

The bird tried again to move and then gave up, panting, 
All at once the girl made a decision, stooped quickly and 
lifted the cardinal in her cupped hands. Once again she 
looked into the faces around her, but there was no re- 
sponse; only silence and curious stares. 

I snapped out of the spell in a quick rush of anger and 
elbowed my way through the crowd until I stood directly 
before her. She lifted her face to me unsmiling, I shook 
open my handkerchief, held it out stretched tight. 

“Put him on here. It will be a litter.” 

She hesitated. 

“It will make it easier to carry him,” I said. 

Cautiously she put the bird on the handkerchief and 
raised the edges until the bird was covered except for his 
head. I turned on the crowd. 

“All right, the show is over. Why don’t you break it 
up?” 

Several men carrying briefcases turned away suddenly, 
but the rest, including most of the women, seemed to be 
waiting around to see what would happen next. I was get- 
ting very angry and knew that*in a moment I would begin 
shoving people, when I felt a hand on my shoulder. I 
turned to find the limousine’s big chauffeur at my side. 

“There’s an empty cab, boss.” 

A big Yellow had pulled up behind the limousine. I 
took the girl’s arm quickly. 

“Let’s get out of here,” I said, “and take care of the vic- 
tim.” 

We followed the man as he skillfully maneuvered peo- 
ple out of our way. The limousine door was closed now, 
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but I recognized the huge impassive man within, long un- 
lighted cigar in his teeth, iron grey hair, the dark skin, and 
great curving beak of a nose. He was a headline any time 
he chose to comment on national or international affairs, a 
feature story whenever he felt moved to speak ex cathedra 
on any subject at all. He was as well known as the presi- 
dent, and held in higher esteem. His name was André 
Devereaux. I glanced at the girl. She was looking at him 
with a peculiar expression. It might have been the ordi- 
nary surprise of recognizing a familiar newspaper face. 

We climbed into the cab, the chauffeur shut the door 
after us. The girl was holding the cardinal lightly, her 
head was bent over it as if she were trying to will her own 1 
vitality into the bird, 

I spoke to the driver. “We’ve got a wounded bird here.” 

“Fuh?” 

“Maybe we'd better try the ASPCA,” I told him. “They 
have some sort of hospital, haven’t they?” 

“Yeah,” he said, “Madison and Twenty-fifth Street. You 
wanna go there?” : 

“Yes,” I said, He pulled out into traffic and we started 
down town. ‘ 

“Ts that the Humane Society?” the girl asked. It was the 
first time she’d spoken, I realized, and her voice thrilled 
me, It was low and cultivated, and entirely feminine. 

“Yes. Have you been there?” 

“No. I haven’t been anywhere, really. This is my first 
visit to New York. I got in only this morning.” 

“Oh,” I said. “You're a new girl in town.” 

She lifted her head and looked at me, her chin up and 
her green eyes challenging. “Yes? What exactly do you 
mean by that—a new girl in town?” 

“Nothing, really.” I was sorry I'd said it. “Just an expres- 
sion. So many girls come here, you know, from all over,” 

“Yes,” she said thoughtfully. “So many come and so 
many fail.” 

“Not that at all,” I said. “So much beauty and talent 
coming here from everywhere—it’s one of the better mira- 
cles of the town.” 

Below Forty-second Street traffic was heavier and noisi- 
er as large trucks began to turn into the Avenue from 
the side streets. We stopped for a light at Thirty-fourth 
and I heard sirens. They were screaming like scalded cats 
Somewhere on the West Side and seemed to be coming 
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closer. We started with the green and I could no longer 
hear them through the roar of traffic, but as we were 
about to cross Thirty-second they were on us in red, 
shrieking fury. 

The cabby cursed, wrenched the wheel over and hit the 
brakes. We screeched sideways in a dry skid and came to 
a rocking stop inches away from a thundering great hook- 
and-ladder that rammed its way across Thirty-second, the 
helmeted firemen shouting at our driver. Other equipment 
and more sirens followed. 

The girl had been flung hard against me and I put my 
arm around her and held her close. Now I took my arm 
away, but she did not move. Her head was bent over the 
bird, 

“Are you all right?” I asked. She didn’t answer and I 
knew why. 

The driver, cursing to himself, had straightened out the 
cab and we were heading once more down town. 

“Turn into Thirtieth Street,” I said, “and stop for a mo- 
ment.” 

“Somebody ‘hurt back there?” 

“No,” I said, “it’s all right.” 

The girl had covered the cardinal completely with my 
handkerchief. 

“It couldn’t be helped,” I said. “It was dying when you 
picked it up. You did everything you could—everything 
over and beyond the call.” 

She shook her head but would not look up. 

“You wanna go on down to Twenty-fifth?” The cab 
driver didn’t care for suspense. 

“No. Not now.” He turned around then and looked at 
the girl. “O-h,” he said and turned back. 

The three of us sat there in silence, and it occurred to 
me for the first time to wonder what the hell I had let my- 
self in for. Then she raised her head and looked at me. 
Her eyes were misted. 

“What—what are we going to do with the bird?” 

I knew what any New Yorker would do, and I even 
looked around for a convenient trash basket. She was still 
waiting for me to say what I was expected to say. 

“Well, I suppose we will have to bury him,” I said. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she said. “But where?” 

The cab driver grunted in disgust. “Lady, look, if you 
want my advice—” 
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“We don’t,” I said sharply. “Drive us back up town.” 

He started the cab and drove off without another word. 

“To answer your question,” I said to her, “is not easy. 
Dying in New York is usually a well-kept secret. Inter- 
ment takes place mostly in out of the way places. But, i 
think a cardinal rates a ceremony in his native habitat— 
someplace away from pavement and asphalt. How about 
Central Park?” 

She nodded as if the suggestion were completely sane 
and logical. I told the cabby where to go. His grunt told 
me what he thought. I had plenty of time to think of the 
bizarre position we were in as we drove up to the park in 
silence. There was something here that was beginning to 
excite me, 

We passed the statue of General Sherman in the Plaza 
and pulled up on Fifty-ninth Street across from the hotel, 
I paid the driver, helped the girl out, waved away the 
change but bent down to hear what the man was saying. 

“They been followin’ us ever since you first got in my 
cab.” 

I looked back and saw that the big limousine had 
stopped a distance behind us. André Devereaux, cigar still 
unlighted, was. watching us. I looked quickly at the girl. 
She had the same look of peculiar recognition she wore 
when his chauffeur had found us the cab on Fifth Avenue. 

“Do you know the gentleman?” 

She didn’t answer. “Well,” I said, “this may turn out to 
be quite a wake.” We turned and entered the park by the 
path that leads to the zoo between East Drive and Fifth 
Avenue, 

We walked slowly, she so carefully holding her little 
burden in cupped hands before her. I tried again: “You 
seemed to recognize that man in the limousine. Do you 
know who he is?” 

“Of course. Who doesn’t? He’s André Devereaux.” 

“You said you’d never been in New York before.” 

“T read the papers.” 

“But you’ve never met him before?” I persisted. 

She hesitated. “I might have long ago.” 

“I see,” I said, not seeing at all. “Any idea why he’s 
been following us?” 

“No.” She turned and faced me. “I have no idea why he 
is doing that. It’s all very weird.” 
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We walked on. Now we were passing the. park people, 
the disconsolate ones huddled on the benches greedy for 
their little share of the waning sun. Their eyes walked with 
us. I felt uncomfortable. She seemed oblivious. We turned 
onto the wet grass of a meadow and headed for a little 
grove of trees. She was leading the way now, and heading 
surely for the largest tree of them all. We came under its 
shade where the water still dripped from the leaves. 

“Here?” I asked. 

“Yes.” She walked around searching for something 
under the tree. Of course. We needed something with 
which to dig the grave. I began searching, too, hoping to 
find a small sharp-edged rock, but there was nothing 
smaller than a glacier boulder of room size. I turned to 
call to her to search the other side of the tree and caught 
myself abruptly. What would I say, “Hey there, girl?” I 
came back to where she waited under the tree, “My name 
is Mike Cantrell.” 

“I am April Shannon.” 

I laughed. “April Shannon? Very good, but a little ac- 
tressy.” 

Her chin came up and her green eyes flashed. “My fa- 
ther’s name was Shannon. I was born in April. And I am, 
by God, an actress!” : 

“I'm sorry,” I said miserably, “Sometimes I’m over sen- 
sitive to people’s names.” 

“It doesn’t matter, Mr. Candle.” 

“Cantrell,” I said, “and I’ve got to find something to 
dig with.” 

“The earth looks soft enough.” : 

I glanced around. I had an uncomfortable feeling that 
this sort of thing would be in violation of any number of 
rules and regulations, but the casual strollers in evidence 
Seemed unconcerned and innocent enough, I felt myself 
redden, then knelt on the wet ground and began to claw at 
the turf. Water from the leaves trickled on my neck. I 
began to regret in earnest this whole damned insane busi- 
ness. A dagger-shaped switchblade knife impaled a leaf 
near my wrist and stood quivering. I stared at it momen- 
tarily mesmerized. What kind of girl packed a switchblade 

ife? 

“Try that.” 

I looked up at her. 
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“Don’t be so shocked. It’s been a good friend when I 
needed one badly.” 

I took the knife without further comment and dug the 

ave. 

e she knelt beside me, holding the bird in its winding 
sheet and placed it gently in the shallow grave. Our eyes 
met and a shock ran through me. The nearness of her, the 
smell of her, the sudden animal attraction; I was overcome 
with a wave of desire for her. I felt weak and scrambled 
to my feet. She replaced the earth in the grave and 
smoothed it with her hands, stood up and we faced each 
other. 

“Done,” she said. “Thank you, Michael Cantrell.” We 
stood like that, just looking into each other’s eyes. I don’t 
know what she was thinking. I couldn’t read her. But I 
was acutely aware that something was ending, and I did 
not want it to end, and irritable because I did not know 
why. Then I noticed that she was staring over my shoul- 
der. I turned. Devereaux, the unlighted cigar jutting from 
his jaw, was standing on a rise watching us. He had wit- 
nessed the whole thing. As I stared, he turned and walked 
off slowly in the direction of Fifty-ninth Street, 

“For a stranger, you attract a lot of important atten- 
tion.” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea why he should be so inter- 
ested in what we were doing,” she said softly. 

“What you were doing, perhaps?” I corrected. 

She looked down, avoiding my gaze. “Weird things 
seem to happen to me.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and they seem to be catching.” 

She looked at me with an impudent grin. “Sorry you got 
involved?” 

“T’m not yet sure.” 

“You didn’t have to help me,” she said. 

“You didn’t have to pick up that wounded bird, either.” 

“Ah, yes I did. What else could I have done?” 

_ “What millions do every day in such situations—noth- 
ing.” 

“But we are different.” 

The banality of that remark should have angered me; 
instead I felt inordinately pleased. She took my arm and I 
thrilled to the touch of her but resented the sudden feeling 
that there was a bond between us, an attachment that had 
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been none of my doing. I wondered what the hell was 
wrong with me. Without plan or purpose I realized that 
we were walking off together in a shared intimacy that 
seemed to be familiar and timeless. 


’ 
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UT 


WE CAME OUT of the park near Columbus Circle. There 
were a few stains of lingering daylight, but the city be- 
longed now to evening and was putting on its lamplit 
make-believe. The front of an old building across the cir- 
cle came alive with a blinding sign that sound had come to 
movies at Warner Brothers Theatre on Broadway. Don 
Juan. John Barrymore. Mary Astor. 

She took my arm and I fancied that I felt her shudder, 

“Are you chilled?” 

“No. That sign bothers me. Movies! I don’t care if they 
talk, sing, dance or pull the net from under Harold Lloyd. 
I never want to see another one.” 

I was surprised at her intensity. “Have you been in pic- 
tures?” 

“No. I’m speaking as one of the faceless people who sit 
out front. Movies are rainy, miserable lonely nights in 
small towns—something to go to in desperation for some 
kind of companionship, or to forget where you are and 
why you're there, and to stop thinking about anything— 
especially yourself. And all you get is to be more alone 
than you were before and to feel it more, and to sit in 
your seat and try not to make a noise with your crying as 
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some idiot comes up out of the floor and begins to play 
organ music like in church.” 

I glanced at her trying to fathom this mercurial change 
of mood. “I'll have that sign turned off at once,” I said 
lightly. “We cannot afford to embitter strangers within our 
gates,” 

She met my glance with an odd expression on her face. 
“Strangers? Do you feel that we’re strangers?” 

There was something in the way she said it that dug 
into me. I felt my smile stiffen and die. “No, not strangers 
now,” I said. “Not after what we’ve been through to- 
gether.” 

She was silent for a moment as the crowd carried us 
down Seventh Avenue. “What would you call what we’ve 
been through together?” 

“Would miracle be too ambitious a word?” 

“Was that what it was?” 

“Do these things happen to you all of the time?” 

“You have never happened to me before.” 

“Thank you. I’ve never been a miracle.” 

“Why was it you who got involved?” she asked, as of 
* herself. “It could have been someone else. Someone I 
would be embarrassed to be grateful to.” 

“You don’t have to feel grateful. It was an involuntary 
act on my part, as trying to rescue the cardinal was on 
yours.” 

“That’s not what I meant. Don’t you feel that something 
else has happened between us?” 

“I’ve been feeling something, yes. I haven't had a 
chance to try and analyze it.” 

“Don’t,” she said and pressed my arm slightly against 
her and I felt a sickening surge of pleasure at the posses- 
sive act. 

We drifted along, my mind a confusion of fantasies of 
what might lie ahead. Suddenly she pulled me to a stop so 
abruptly that a fat man ran into me from behind and 
knocked his glasses off. 

“Jesus, Mac,” he grunted. “Why didn’t you put out your 
hand?” 

I picked up the glasses and handed them to him. 
“Sorry,” I said, and he walked on muttering. April was 
staring at me. I began to hate the fat man who had mur- 
dered my reverie. 

“What time is it?” 
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“Almost eight o’clock,” I said. 

“My God, what have I got into? What are we doing 
here? Where are we going?” She seemed panicked, brought 
back too quickly to an ugly reality. “And you must think 
me some kind of tramp on the make. You were right. We 
are strangers. We don’t know anything about each other.” 

Before the dream could vanish completely, I held on to 
a piece of it and challenged her. 

“Don’t we?” I asked. 

She looked at me for a long moment, and I felt my 
heart leap. 

“Well—” she began at last but didn’t finish. 

“I suppose we do have to find some answers now. 
Would you like to stop off at your place? Then we could 
think about some supper or something.” 

Her laughter was quick. “Place? My place? I have no 
place. That’s what I was trying to find this afternoon, a 
million years ago, a room.” 

Seeing my concern she changed at once. “Don’t worry 
about me. Ill go—to—to the Algonquin Hotel. I read that 
that’s where all- good little actresses go. Is it far from 
here?” 

“It’s on Forty-fourth Street between Fifth and Sixth.” I 
said it duily, hating myself for refusing the challenge, 
wanting desperately to take command of the situation and 
make suggestions of my own, but choking them back. — 

She smiled and held out her hand and I took it in mine. 

“Til find it easily,” she said withdrawing her hand. “I 
won't thank you, and I detest good-byes.” 

“But will I see you again?” 

She smiled but I sensed it was a little forced. 

“I certainly hope so. Can I call you when I’m settled? 
Or, can you take calls from strange women?” 

“My phone is single.” 

I fumbled in my coat, found an envelope, took the bill 
out of it, wrote my number on the back and handed it to 
her. She looked at it and said, “Thank you, Mr. Michael 
Cantrell.” 

Then she was gone, lost swiftly in the crowd. I stood 
there feeling very much alone, a little sickened with 
shame. Then I began to walk on. She had accepted re- 
sponsibility for a sick bird, Why had I refused responsibil- 
ity for her? Was it caution, or fear? I had had the urge to 
take the initiative but had funked: it. Why? What did I 
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have to lose? She said I was her miracle, that there was 
something between us. She knew that I knew it, too—had 
been damn well aware of the effect she had had on me. 
The memory rekindled flame. I began to walk faster. She 
needed a place. I had a house of refuge. My God, wasn’t 
that what apartments were for? Then the doubts crowded 
back to protest. You know nothing about her. If you take 
her to your place what is going to happen? Are you ready 
to become involved—capable of it? Can you endure the 
possible ignominy, humiliation, self-immolation? Then 
something welled up in me—an old, near forgotten exulta- 
tion and I said, by God, yes! And I must have yelled it for 
people edged out of the way. 

When I got to the Algonquin I was out of breath and 
drenched from a heavy rain that fell without warning out 
of the night skies. I shook off what I could of it and 
pushed into the lobby and lifted a house phone. 

“I wish to speak to Miss April Shannon.” I repeated it. 

I saw the operator’s head turn to the clerk and watched 
as he inspected his rack. I saw him shake his head. The 
operator came on. “We have no one by that name regis- 
tered, sir.” 

“She must have come in only a short while ago,” I said. 

“Our rooms have been all taken since early morning, 
I put down the phone and my mouth was dry. So, I had 
lost her. I asked what the hell did it matter. But I knew 
better. It suddenly mattered more than anything had mat- 
tered for a long, long time. And I had so lost confidence 
in myself that I no longer knew enough to trust my own 
instincts. I was a gutless wonder. I felt beat. I walked over 
and sat down in a chair near two painted middle-aged 
women who were chattering at each other about someone 
called Irving. I tried to think, tried to put the mad things 
of the day in some kind of perspective. It was no go. I 
soon had enough of my neighbors, and heard more than I 
cared to know about Irving, and was about to push myself 
out of the chair when she came through the revolving 
door and paused like a queen surveying the lobby and 
blocking the doorman who carried her luggage. Then she 
walked slowly to the desk. I watched enthralled. My 
neighbors had stopped talking and were watching her, too. 
I saw the clerk shake his head and gesture refusal with his 
hands. I imagined her protest, her plea. I saw honest re- 
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sir. 


gret on the clerk’s face. Then, as she turned away from - 
the desk I was out of my chair and moving toward her. 

Her eyes widened and then a glorious smile came, and 
we stood like that for an eon as if it were only the two of 
us left all alone in our own special world. Then I took her 
arm and gestured to the boy to follow us with her luggage. 

She said not a word until we were in the cab and mov- 
ing off through the rain. 

“I had to go to Grand Central for my baggage.” 

“It’s a good thing I didn’t take no for an answer,” I 
said. “I was just about to leave when you arrived.” 

“Why did you come for me?” 

“I think you know why.” 

“I'd like to hear you say it.” 

“Because I just couldn’t let you get away.” 

“Do you usually take advantage of homeless girls?” 

“TI try,” I said. 

“How do you go about it?” 

“Oh, it varies. For you, food, drink, talk, and maybe a 
place for you to stay.”. 

“Your place?” Her voice was low, 

“My place,” I said. 

Near Twenty-third Street I had the driver stop in front 
of a good grocery that stayed open until after midnight. I 
left her in the cab and ducked through the downpour and 
into the store. I bought fast and profligately and warmed 
the heart of Tony’s wife who manned the cash register. I 
got back into the cab with a heavy bag of food, propped it 
between my feet and gave the driver my address. 

In a little while we turned into the rain-driven dark of 
Nineteenth Street and pulled to a stop in front of my 
building. The driver helped me get the load up the stone 
steps of the stoop and into the vestibule behind the glass 
paned, old-fashioned front doors. He was obviously not 
impressed by the address and was sheepishly surprised at 
the size of his tip. I picked up the groceries and one of the 
suitcases. The hat box she carried and we started up the 
broad staircase. 

I lived on the third floor, front, of an ancient cold water 
walkup. It was another in a row of similar brownstones 
that housed a wild mixture of tenants: artists, newspaper 
people, vaudevillians, shop keepers, aspiring these and 
those, and the inevitable they, who were just hanging on 
until—. The block was a cross section of out-of-the-money 
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New Yorkers, their wives, their girl friends, their kids and 
their troubles. It was a hell of a neighborhood to be anon- 
ymous in, perfect to be poor in, wonderful to work in. 

My flat was different from most—probably unique. It 
had been leased by Sinclair Lewis, when he was writing 
one or another of his books, and he had put money into 
making the place comfortable, I was able to get it from a 
girl who worked as a reader for Lewis’ publishers. She 
took it over from him and then got married. The living 
room was large, with a row of high windows looking 
down into the street, and a wood buming fireplace. The 
bathroom had a shower. There was a gas stove and an 
electric ice box in the small kitchen. A small bedroom 
which had the privacy of a door adjoined the living room. 
The flat was comfortably furnished and pleasant to live in 
and work in, and in the rear beyond the original bathroom 
with its great, old-fashioned tub, antique plumbing and 
chain toilet which once served the entire floor was another 
apartment. Smaller than mine, with no improvements, it 
provided a last refuge for a rheumy, boozey old man who, 
in his youth, had been a famed muckraker of the Roose- 
velt era, with fire in his bowels and vitriol in his pen. 

T had the only automatic water heater in the whole 
house, probably in the entire neighborhood, installed, I 
was told, by Lewis when he lived here in what he may 
have fancied was Bohemian defiance. The old building was 
spacious, solidly made, with very fine wood work in the 
halls, and the staircase would have felt at home in a man- 
sion. The big heavy door swung open easily as I unlocked 
it. I left her standing in the hall as I went in and put on 
the lights. Her expression could have been one of dismay 
at what she was about to walk into. But, when I had the 
two Tiffany lamps turned on, and the colors of the good 
rug, and the books on the shelves came alive, and the invit- 
ing comfort and the roominess of the apartment were 
made visible, she brightened with pleasure. 

“Like it?” I asked, - ' 

She nodded, walking around, taking it all in. 

“Surprised?” 

“Well—yes. I didn’t know what to expect. I’ve never 
been in a place like this before.” 

“You could live in New York for years and never see 
the inside of a place like this. It’s called a cold water 
walkup.” 
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She looked at me blankly. 

“Meaning they serve up only one kind of water—cold.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just one of the quaint oddities of the town. But, don’t 
go away. That’s the bathroom over there—and we have 
hot water, because we're rich snobs.” 

“Oh,” she said, but I was sure she still did not under- 
stand the impressiveness of my luxurious facility. ; 

“Why don’t you look around a while. I'll go down and 
get the rest of the things.” 

She smiled at me and took off her little hat. 

I went down the stairs, reckless as a boy, my heart sing- 
ing. It stopped singing abruptly when I got down to the 
foyer, saw the front door pushed open and the rain-slicked 
bulk of Devereaux’s chauffeur standing there staring at 
me. His face lit up in a white grin when he recognized me. 

“Is the young lady up there with you, sir?” 

I nodded dumbly, too surprised to do anything else. 

“This is for her.” He handed me a small package. “And 
this goes with it.” He added a white envelope to my other 
hand. “From the boss, Mr. Devereaux. Glad I saw you 
down here. Saved me walking up all those stairs,.Good- 
night, sir.” 

It was no boy who climbed slowly back up those inter- 
minable stairs. It was a man full of doubts and fears, sad- 
dened and suspicious. I was about to use my key on the 
door, thought better of it and knocked lightly instead, 
Nothing happened. I finally unlocked it and pushed in 
with the stuff. She came out of the little bedroom, a ra- 
diant smile on her face which chilled into nothingness 
when she saw my face. 

“What's the matter?” 

I handed her the package and the envelope. 

“Compliments of your friend, Devereaux. I admire his 
espionage. His chauffeur just tracked us down.” 

She stared at me wordlessly, then tore open the pack- 
age, letting the wrapping fall to the floor. In her hands she 
held a jeweler’s case made of tooled leather inlaid with 
gold. It looked very old and very expensive. Slowly and 
carefully she opened the case, Lying on its bed of satin an 
emerald gleamed with green fire, its radiance heightened by 
a mounting of finely carved antique gold. Even to an inex- 
pert eye this was a very anciént, very important, enor- 
mously expensive ring, She sat down in a chair and stared 
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at the ring and as she stared her lips became wet and 
parted, her eyes glittered with feral shine, her nose was 
pinched with rapid breathing. She stared at the emerald 
with a naked lust that made me shiver. She squirmed, her 
dress rode up her thighs and I had so violent a reaction 
that I bent over in pain. 

She recovered quickly and ripped open the envelope 
and withdrew the letter. It seemed that she had. difficulty 
in reading, for it took her an interminable time before she 
came to the second sheet, then, finishing, she continued to 
Stare sightless at the paper. I moved slightly and the sound 
brought her back. She rearranged the sheets and handed 
them to me without a word. I read: 


For The Girl In The Park: © 


Tt was a deeply moving experience for me to witness 
your act of humanity in seeking to rescue the stricken 
bird, and I am sending you this ring as a small token of 
my esteem. 

I like to believe that this is no ordinary ring. I bought it 
from an antiquarian in Venice more than thirty years ago 
as a gift for my bride who loved it dearly and wore it con- 
stantly until her untimely death. 

When I bought the emerald it was regarded as a flawed 
gem because in its heart there was a red-gold star that 
glowed in contrast to the deep green. It was this oddity 
that made my wife regard it after as a talisman. When 
they removed her body from the mountainside after the 
avalanche that killed her, we discovered that the star in her 
ring had gone out, It remains extinguished to this day. 

You should know, too, that the ring has a history, quite 
a history. You may learn some of this from the people at 
Tiffany’s who have records on the ring. I was on my way 
there to have them offer it for sale when I happened upon 
your adventure on Fifth Avenue. 

I. have instructed Tiffany to give you all information 
pertaining to this ring that you may desire, and, in the 
event that you desire to sell it, to act as your agents in the 
matter. You may be assured that this ring is of considera- 
ble value, but I am hoping that as my wife did, you will 
keep it for yourself and come to regard it, too, as a talis- 
man, , 
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In admiration and gratitude, I remain most sincerely 
yours, 
André Devereaux. 


We stared at each other in silence, Then she took the 
ring from the case and slipped it on her finger. I heard 
her gasp and she stood up suddenly, her face chalk white. 

“Jesus! Look!” 

J stared at the ring on her hand. The emerald gleamed 
with green fire, 

“Don’t you see it? Don’t you see what happened when I 
put it on? Can’t you see the red-gold star that came to life 
in the heart of the emerald?” 

I looked more closely. I saw nothing but the green 
depths of the emerald. Her face was still white, her eyes 
enormous, 

“Mike, why did it happen? Why did the ring change?’ 
Why did the star come to life when I put the ring on? 
Why?” 

She shivered. Impulsively I put my hand on her shoul- 
der. I felt her quiver. 

“Maybe it needed the right flesh—something to do with 
body chemistry.” ; 

“No. It’s doing something to me—something psychic.” 

What the hell had I brought home with me? “Oh, come 
on, you're just getting the message that you’ve been 
handed a package of financial independence. That ring 
must be worth a fortune.” 

“J hadn’t thought of that.” 

“It isn’t every little girl who has a man like Devereaux 
chasing her around, especially a total stranger like Dever- 
eaux.” 

“I may have met him once, long ago, in San Francisco 
perhaps.” 

She looked sullen and defiant. 

“Ah, so you’re not just a new girl in town. It seems that 
you've been around a wee bit.” _ 

“I’ve been around plenty. But not around here.” 

“Really?” < 

“All right, the whole thing was staged for your benefit, 
Can you believe that?” 

“Hardly.” 

“Why not?” 
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My head was beginning to ache. I thought of the things 
let out of Pandora’s box. That did no damn good at all. I 
stopped thinking about Pandora. Who needed her? I had 
an April. : 

“You don’t believe me, do you?” 

“That you met him once in San Francisco?" 

“TI said I might have—long ago.” 

“Do you want me to believe that? Could anyone not re- 
member meeting an André Devereaux?” 

“Tt’s the truth. But you can’t believe truth, can you?” 
She got up and faced me, “And you won't believe that 
there’s something terribly strange about this ring.” 

“You can believe it if you wish.” 

“Thank you. But I’m interested in why you cannot be- 
lieve.” 

“Because I’ve got a nasty, suspicious mind. It all began 
to hit me, too, when I went down for the things, It’s all too, 
too wondrous.” 

“Yes, it is. But, what would have happened if I had 
done what all the others did, ignore that poor bird, and 
just walked on by? Would we be together tonight?” 

I stared at her and the doubt began to drain away. I 
shook my head trying to clear it. ? 

“I’m sorry. I don’t know what I’m trying to fight.” 

She walked away from me and put on her little hat. 

“Is this the way it’s going to end?” = : 

She turned and there were tears in her eyes. 

“Why have you changed so? I gave you every chance to 
walk away. You were free—out of it. You could have had 
an amusing story to tell your friends about the screwy girl 
you met on Fifth Avenue who was so naive that she tried 
to help a wounded bird.” 

“Wait,” I said, “give me a chance to—” 

“But you came back to the hotel for me. Why? Why did 
you bring me here?” 

I went to her and took her in my arms. I kissed her and 
when at last she pushed away from me, I was lost. I took 
a handkerchief and tried to dry her wet cheeks, 

“It’s in me to believe.” 

“I know,” I said. “I understand.” 

“That little bird could have been sent to me. It was a 
trial.” 

“Oh, my God!” 

“And something, someone, is reaching out for me— 
through this ring,” 
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“Sweet Jesus,” I said. “Enough. I can’t take mysticism 
on an empty stomach. Let’s have a drink.” 

Her laugh came low and earthy. “Let’s,” she said. 

The laughter, like her voice, was low with that husky 
quality that makes young men think of it as a “been 
around” voice. But there was more than the vital female- 
ness in it, there was control, cultivation, a quality of 
professional attainment. This voice had been worked on. It 
was a distinctive property—a valuable instrument. 

I went into the kitchen and made drinks. I noticed that 
she had already put away most of the food. The steak, 
eggs, bacon and butter were in the ice box, and the other 
things were piled on the table. 

“You bought enough to feed an army,” she said. 

“Well, I thought if you decided to stay a while we 
might as well be prepared.” 

She looked at me coolly. “I haven’t decided to stay. Our 
contract calls only for supper.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” I said. “I can always throw out 
what we don’t use.” 

We took our drinks into the living room and she curled 
up on the couch while I busied myself making a fire. The 
fire hissed and spat and the flames had some blue in them. 
The rain beat at the windows. 

“God, does it always rain in New York this time of the 
year?” 

“No,” I said, “it all depends. Summer is going out and 
there always are a lot of tears when you say good-bye.” 

She watched me for a moment. 

“What do you do, Mike?” 

“TI write,” I said. 

“I knew it would be something like that.” She seemed 
pleased, and finished off her drink. I followed suit, stood 
up and took her glass. 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know really, but I have a feeling for people.” 

“You mean a hard-headed business man wouldn’t have 
gone to your rescue?” 

She laughed. 

“Well, I haven’t had much experience with them. I feel 
more at home with creative people.” 

“But, now that I think of it, it was a hard-headed busi- 
ness man who gave you the ring, wasn’t it? They don’t 
come any harder headed than that one.” 
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The laughter left her eyes. 

“He disturbs you, Mike.” 

“Not too much,” I replied, and replenished our glasses 
with scotch and Perrier. 

“He’s just part of the mysteries.” 

“Could you write a story of what happened to us 
today?” 

“No.” 

She sipped her drink and stared reflectively at the fire. 

“Why?” 

“Violated all the laws of probability.” 

“Are there really such things?” 

“Well—Pm not so sure of that anymore.” 

“And the story isn’t over yet, is it?” 

I raised my glass to her. “Hardly begun.” 

“What does it need?” 

“It needs to know a lot more about the principal char- 
acters.” 

“You and me, for instance?” 

“Yes,” 

She was silent for a long moment. 

“How do we go about it?” 

“I guess we'll find that out sooner or later.” 

“You don’t really want me to stay here, do you?” There 
was a mocking glint in her eyes. 

“J do and I don’t.” I took a heavy pull at the whiskey. 
She was watching me closely. 

“You wanted me in the park, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“T knew it. That’s the thing between us.” 

“You mean you're attracted to me?” 

She laughed merrily. “Can’t face up to it, can you?” 

“Face up to making a pass at you?” 

“Pass? No. Trying to screw me.” 

I choked on the last of my drink. 

“Have I frightened you?” 

SNoz) 

“Shocked you, though.” 

“Well—yes.” 

“Scared you?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t lie. It always scares them. Better than a gun 
when they get you cornered.” 

The curtain was going up on April Shannon. 
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“Look, let’s stop playing games. I didn’t bring you down 
here to seduce you.” 

“Why did you bring me here?” The mockery was back. 

“Because we've been through an amazing experience to- 
gether, because you had no place to go, because—hell— 
because you made me feel things I had forgotten how to 
feel; something I’ve never felt before—” 

Tran down because I couldn’t put a name on the things I 
felt.and didn’t understand. But she did. She put down her 
drink, got up lithely, came and kissed me softly on the 
lips. 


“I’m going to stay whether you like it or not. Let’s get 
food on the fire. I’m starved.” 

She went into the kitchen carrying her glass. I stared 
into the fire. I felt like a damn fool. 

It was a hell of a dinner, the steak dark and crusted, 
alive with juices, the corn sweet with butter, and a green 
salad wearing a dressing made by April that surprised me. 

We finished the dishes together and I carried her things 
into the bedroom, for we had agreed that it would be her 
country for so long as she cared to stay, and I would bunk 
on the living room sofa which converted into a three-quat- 
ter bed, I left her to unpack and started to fix my pallet 
for the night. 

I was unfolding a fresh sheet when she came out, wear- 

ing a robe and slippers, took over the bed making, and 
soon had it tight and inviting. 

I broke out some good brandy I had been treasuring 
and we sat together by the fire like an old married couple 
who savor their familiarity, cozy and secure against the 
night. But I wasn’t at ease. 

She must have sensed my mood for she turned and 
looked into my face. 

“Do you know something?” 

“What?” 

“Pm terribly grateful that you came back and rescued 
me from the hotel.” 

“Rescued you?” 

“Truth is, I can’t afford the Algonquin—not yet.” 

“Ah, now the confessions begin.” I got up and put more 
fuel on the fire. There would be a bed of glowing coals for 
the morning. 

We sat together again and sipped the brandy. She came 
close and put her head against my shoulder and I could 
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smell the warmth of her and the afterglow of her per- 
sonal scent. It pleased me and began to arouse me. 

‘ “I can’t afford the Algonquin, but I can pay my way 
-here.” 

She said it so softly that I hardly believed she had said 
it. But it was standing there and it wouldn’t go away. 

“All right,” I said. “I could pick that up and bounce it 
back with something clever like, ‘Of course, my dear, what 
did you expect after being wined and dined and exposed 
to the finer things of life?’ But I don’t feel like bouncing at 
the moment. I feel happy and excited, and it’s not the 
booze, and I feel pretty terribly depressed—and maybe it 
will be best for both of us if I talk a little about this guy 
you've fallen in with.” 

“You make yourself sound like bad company. You 
don’t look at all like a Bluebeard.” : 

She tried, but there was no banter in it, only a little 
fear. She edged away from me, cupped the brandy in her 
hands, looked into the fire and waited. 

So, while the rain came against the ‘windows, and the 
fire hissed and flamed, I told her about the boy whose fa- 
ther was the potato farmer on Long Island, the boy who 
won the medal in grade school and so came to the atten- 
tion of the Gasgens who had a big estate near the shore 
where the rich people lived. I talked of Aunt Maude and 
Uncle Joe Gasgens and how they had sent the boy to pre- 
paratory school, and then paid his tuition at Harvard Col- 
lege because they loved him, respected his mind, and 
hoped he would prove his talent one day. 

The war put an end to it that first year and he, along 
with many of his classmates enlisted in the Marine Corps. 
Before he sailed for France he had married the girl next 
door—next to the Gasgens, that is—the rich girl whose 
name was Faith, and had been his childhood sweetheart. 

“And you were badly wounded and-you came back a 
hero with medals,” said April. 

“Everybody had medals,” I said, “and nobody came 
back a hero. And yes I was wounded, but we won't talk 
too much about that because I got shot in the ass.” 

April giggled, 

“Not running away—shrapnel.” 

The boy was a man when he came back and since his 
wife had so much money he could finish his education at 
Columbia, and while he was studying he found time to 
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write, because that is what he had to do, and some of his 
stories sold to the little magazines, some to the American 
Mercury, and one to the Saturday Evening Post which 
made him feel very fine and important for a few months. 
Then he began to write plays and one had actually been 
produced on Broadway while he was still an undergradu- 
ate. It was very bad and expired quickly, and he realized 
that he had a lot to learn about writing plays. And he de- 
cided he would try and learn from George Pierce Baker, 
and he went back to Harvard and worked in Baker’s 
workshop. He wrote another play while he was there and 
it was bought by a manager in Cleveland and produced 
there and had a run, but nobody would take it in New 
York. 

Then Faith Cantrell wanted to live the kind of life she 
was used to, and she bought a big house out on Long Is- 
land near where her friends lived, and he no longer could 
write very much or very well because he was always tired 
from going to too many parties. He tried to escape from it 
numerous times, but he always kept coming back. He even 
took on a teaching job at New York University, one night 
a week, running a version of Baker’s workshop at Har- 
vard, but had to give it up. And then he had to face up to 
it, to realize he was being kept, that he hardly owned his 
own pajamas and this did bad things to him—suddenly he 
was no longer any good in the hay. 

A lump of coal had slid forward against the rim of the 
grate. I got up and took the poker and pushed it right. We 
sipped some more brandy and I went on. 

I told her about the conflict in my mind, how the frus- 
tration had played hell with my nerves, how the doctors 
had just shaken their heads and could do nothing, and 
how Faith had gone along being the put-upon but brave 
and understanding wife until someone had told her—or 
until she had figured it out for herself—that her stud was 
really dogging it because he was saving it up for younger 
girls in the neighborhood. 

April studied me as I told about Faith deciding to get 
even, and her hitting the bottle, and going to bed with 
other men, and how the whole thing had blown up like a 
mine on the Fourth of July. 

I laid the whole thing out cold turkey, not blaming and 
not sparing, and when I had finished we just sat there and 
watched the fire, and looked at the different things each of 
us saw in its depths. 
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After a while she stood up. 

“That’s one bitch of a story, friend. You ought to write 
about it sometime.” 

Then she walked toward the bedroom. At the door she 
tumed. 

“Mike, maybe once or twice we run up against big trou- 
ble—too big for one person to handle alone.” 

That's all she said and then she shut the door. 

I sat, no longer seeing the flames, seeing nothing. 

Well, you did it, I thought—you did it in spades, you 
yellow bastard. Why did you have to preach a sermon 
about it? Why didn’t you keep shut and just work things 
as they came along—play it by ear? Maybe you wouldn’t 
have failed, and if you did, what of it? They’re never in- 
terested in excuses, and they don’t believe alibis. 

I wondered what she could be thinking that wasn’t con- 
temptuous. What would she do about it? Pack up and 
move on, of course, when it suited her. Why not? Why not 
take advantage of the accommodations and the genial host 
who would never present a bill? Wouldn’t? I tossed out the 
test of the brandy, doused the light and lay on my couch 
under a sheet. 

Later, sleepless in the dark, watching the fire shadows, I 
wondered why it had not occurred to me to hear her 
confession. After all, confessionals are built for two. 

Why in God’s name, I thought, had I let myself get in- 
volved in this whole fantastic affair? Why hadn’t I just 
walked on and left that girl who looked so helpless and 
pathetic with the injured bird in her hands? Why had [ let 
Faith’s money and power take away my vitality? Why? 
Good questions. Three good questions. And no goddam 
good answers. 

No light showed under the bedroom door. I thought of 
her lying there alone. Did she sleep in a nightgown? Was 
she lying there awake and listening to the rain, rain, rain? 

I dozed off. Then I felt her—felt her near me. I found 
her in the red of the firelight, painted in dark copper, all of 
her glowing, copper naked, saw the nipples of the up- 
thrusting breasts lift and harden as she felt my eyes on 
her. In a swift movement she was lying against me, her 
hands seeking me out. I raised myself on an elbow and 
looked into her face. The lips were wet and parted and her 
breathing was rapid. The eyes were wide and feral and 
that same look of raw, avid lust was on her face as I had 
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seen in the park, and I felt the same leaping surge of 
answering lust for her as I had known then, and I seized 
her and pushed her down under me and mounted her with 
a savage growl that she threw back in my throat as her 
lips crushed against mine—and then I was wide awake 
and staring and trying to focus and blinking. I had been 
dreaming. 

Then I heard her low throaty laugh. 

“Darling, you actually growled in your sleep. What kind 
of dreams do you have?” 

And then she was there, and it was not a dream; she 
was copper naked in the red of the firelight and I groaned 
and raised my arms to her and then she was hot against 
me, and at once the dream was repeated in every detail— 
and more. 

And that is the way it was again and again until we died 
for the last time in each other’s arms and could hear the 
rain again and see the fire was only fire. 

“You see?” she whispered, “sometimes we need help.” 

I kissed her, = 

“Now you don’t have'to write about it,” she giggled. 

“Yes,” I said, “I'll write about it and it will have a mar- 
velous ending.” 

“No,” she said, “we don’t know the ending yet, dearest 
darling of the night.” ; 

She caressed me and I realized suddenly that-she was 
not wearing the ring and I asked her why she had taken it 
off. After a little while she said, “I don’t know.” 

But in all the time we were to be together as we were 
now, doing to each other all the wonderful things we had 
done, the ring was never on her finger: it was a long time 
before I was to learn why. 

She lay against me and I held her in my arms and, after 
a while, as we lay breath to breath, and for what was left 
of the night and the rain, she let me hear a little of her 
confession, and I listened with the care and exultant grati- 
tude of a man who has returned from the dead—-one who 
knew that no matter what the sin, however grievous, she 
was already and forever forgiven. 


“T haven’t been to confession since I was a kid—a real 
confession, I mean-——and I’ll roast in hell for it, I guess. 
And, it’s all bottled up inside me, and maybe the dam is 
about to break. Will you mind if it suddenly lets go and 
everything comes pouring out all over the room?” 
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“Let it come.” 

“T stopped going to confession because I was afraid to 
tell the priest what happened to me. It was back in New- 
port, Kentucky. I was born there. They were putting on a 
school play a week before Christmas. I was twelve years 
old and in the seventh grade at St. Margaret’s school, No 
one asked me to be in the play, but I hung around and 
bothered the sister who was directing it until she took pity 
on me and made up a part for me. I was an angel, a sort 
of stooge for the Angel Gabriel who was being played by 
an older boy, an oaf called Gussie Sudkamp. It wasn’t 
much of a part and it wasn’t much of a play, but some- 
thing happened. Pimply faced Gabriel forgot his lines— 
blew completely—and he just stood there flaming and then 
he wet his pants right out there before God, his mother 
and everybody, and I couldn't stand it. I shoved him off 
the platform and screamed his lines at the Virgin Mary. 
She got so scared she began to cry, the scenery fell down 
and the play collapsed. The audience yelled and hollered, 
then they cheered me. The sister kissed me. The principal, 
when he got over laughing, gave me a five dollar gold 
piece and a can of hard candy, then I was out in the street 
and there was a wonderful noise in my head—audience 
noise-—and I stopped still on the sidewalk in the snow and 
said out loud, “That was for me.” 

Her voice sank to a whisper. “Then I had to go real bad 
and I ran back to the school and down to the basement 
where the toilets were and there was no one around—no 
one at all.” 

Her words began to slur. 

“I was scared when I came out because it was getting 
dark, and then he grabbed me—that red-eyed bastard of a 
janitor, Mr. Bischoff, with his jaw fat with plug tobacco, 
and stinking of sweat, and he knocked me down and raped 
me right there on the floor of the hall, and nobody heard 
me—and nobody came—-nobody—at all.” 

“And you never told that to the priest?” 

“I’ve never told this to anyone—not anyone.” Her voice 
was thick. “After, I got hard inside and made a big vow to 
myself that I was going to be someone—so big and impor- 
tant that no bastard was ever going to try and catch me 
in the dark again.” There was a pause and her breathing 
had a touch of moan in it. 

“That’s what. I thought! I was going to be an actress—a 
hell of an actress. And I am, by God!” 
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I waited. She was silent except for her regular breath- 
ing, deep and rhythmic. Then I knew she had fallen 
asleep. 

J knew there was more, much, much more. It could all 
wait—everything could wait now. I had found a home. I 
could sleep, too. After ail, it had been one hell of a day. 
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IV 


AS I KNEW there was more, much more in the history of 
April Shannon. And in the days that followed we hardly 
ever left the apartment on Nineteenth Street. There were 
so many wonderful things to do, and her story came in 
bits and pieces, and perhaps in looking back I idealize 
much of it, and perhaps she helped idealize it herself with 
her Irish genius for embroidery. It doesn’t make a hell of 
@ lot of difference now, and I much prefer to tell it the way 
Pve put it down. : 

Newport is one of the Kentucky towns which hug the 
south bank of the Ohio River and is connected with Cin- 
cinnati by bridges. 

In the days of Woodrow Wilson’s reign when April was 
a child, Newport, like its predominantly Germanic neigh- 
bor across the river, was feeling the effects of varying loy- 
alties and sympathies in the convulsion that rocked Eu- 
rope. There were many Irish in Northern Kentucky, as 
there were in Cincinnati, and they were no more inclined 
to take the British side of things than were their Teutonic 
friends and neighbors. The British propaganda office had 
as much trouble trying to shift their prejudices as it had in 
the old city in Ohio, where everything north of the canal 
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was known as “over the Rhine.” There streets had German 
names, beer halls and wine gardens flourished, and German 
love of music and the arts was everywhere evident. In this 
section alone five German-language newspapers ‘were pub- 
lished .and subscribed to. But all this was changed almost 
overnight, by one of the cruelest, most relentless, and often 
most idiotic assaults upon the minds and hearts of a civil- 
jan population ever attempted. It produced spectacular re- 
sults, all out victory for the allied cause—but there were 
atrocities, too. 

When the war fever came, it blazed like fire out of con- 
trol. By the time hostilities were actually commenced 
against Germany, Cincinnati and its satellites were num- 
bered among the most ferociously patriotic areas in the 
nation. 

April remembered a week when suddenly all the boys 
came to school wearing little enameled American flags in 
the buttonholes of their jackets, or pinned to their sweat- 
ers, and a Saturday night when she had gone over to the 
Carnegie Library and found a troop of boy scouts being 
drilled with ancient Spanish-American war rifles by a sten- 
tor-voiced scoutmaster wearing a Sam Browne belt. She re- 
membered patriotic changes in the menus:- sauerkraut to 
Liberty Cabbage, sauerbraten to Yankee potroast. One hell 
of a blow, she remarked, against the Kaiser. 

But all this, and the entry of America into the Great 
War, made little impression upon her, She was finishing 
her last year of grade school, and was aware that older 
boys were taking sudden interest in her. 

Her younger sister and the brother, whose birth in 1911 
had cost their mother her life, were both in grades at St. 
Margaret’s. Her older sister Fran was keeping house for 
them but writing fervent letters to her fellow, who had en- 
listed and was in training at Camp Sherman near Chillicothe. 
She vowed loudly that if and when she ever got him back 
she was going to marry him, so April had better be learn- 
ing how to run the house. 

Rod Shannon, their father, had kept fairly steady at his 
job as a fireman on the C&O Railroad, which ran to the 
East along the south bank of the Ohio. Black moods had 
come upon him after the death of his wife and he began 
to drink more heavily and often as the years and promo- 
tions passed him by, until he absented himself more and 
more frequently from home and job and indulged in long 
and melancholy benders, 
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April had only two vivid memories of those days: one 
was a miraculous, happy occasion when her father, shaved 
and sober, and wearing a new suit and white shirt, an- 
nounced he was taking her over to Cincinnati, on the 
Green Line, for an evening on the town. It was not until 
they were finishing a fabulous dinner in the unfamiliar 
grandeur of the main dining room of the Gibson House 
and the waiter brought a little charlotte Russe, with one 
lighted candle, that she knew all this was in celebration of 
her birthday. She cried in helpless gratitude all over the 
dessert. Later they walked in the soft summer evening 
through the city and up to Eden Park where a big pa- 
triotic rally was taking place. Seated on the bandstand 
were three veterans of the battle of Verdun, each in his 
medaled blue French uniform, and three matching British 
casualties of the Somme in khaki; all were shy either an 
arm or a leg. A local big wig introduced a famous motion 
picture star who made a rousing speech to the crowd, ex- 
horting them to buy Liberty bonds. His voice was a little 
high pitched and there were some titters in the crowd, but 
then the band struck up and the night was saved. Spot- 
lights played on the stand and a little fellow came out and 
began talking to the crowd through a megaphone. He got 
a storm of applause, and he bounced up and down like a 
rubber ball, waving his megaphone and the crowd started 
to chant, “Sing. Sing Sing.” Cards with words to songs 
were passed out and her father told her the man’s name 
was Billy Reeves, and he was going to conduct a commu- 
nity sing, and he did, too; marched them all right off to 
war with, “Over There,” “Tipperary,” “Madelon,” and the 
other honored martial favorites, and then switched them 
to tears with, “Long, Long Trail,” “My Buddy,” and ended 
up with “ "Til We Meet Again.” 

April loved it until she began to feel jigger bites. Going 
out of the park she wondered aloud how it happened that 
they had hired Cincinnati’s most famous German band to 
play ali that music. 

It was the first time in years she heard her father laugh 
the way he did then. 

“It’s the lunacy,” he said. “Sure everybody’s gone stark, 
ravin’ mad, But you got a good eye in your head all right, 
girl. Never shut it too tight or you'll miss some of the crazi- 
ness that always going ’round.” 

Her other clear memory was of an afternoon just before 
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the United States entered the war when the entire school, 
led by the sisters, was marched by classes to the movie 
house to see a special showing of a film called, “The Beast 
Of Berlin.” It was one not likely ever to be forgotten, de- 
picting the violation of Belgian maidens by drooling, 
spike-helmeted Boche, crucifixions of Canadian soldiers, 
mass shooting of innocent civilians. 

She came away not so much hating Germans as deeply 
prejudiced against being raped; there was nothing dra- 
matic in that, nothing for the raped to do but scream, and 
screaming was not April’s notion of theatrical oppor- 
tunity. 

But there was no amusement in April’s recall of the 
movie. There was instead an intimation of deep revulsion, 
of horror in her voice, which I could understand after her 
experience with the janitor, but it also seemed to link up 
somehow with the strange dislike of movies that she had 
displayed. ’ 

April was fourteen years old, in her third year of high 
school, when the war was ended and her last memory of it 
was the returning elentents of the Buckeye Division parad- 
ing through Fountain Square under the victory arch, her 
sister Fran screaming in delirium when she sighted her 
sergeant, Terrence, walking tall, ribbons on his chest, his 
helmet strap tight under his square jaw. Fran broke 
through the police lines and staked out her claim on him 
in a wild embrace that almost ended the march. 

Her father, who had brought along a pint of rust-col- 
ored moonshine they called Flat in Kentucky, got himself 
loaded, and overcome with patriotic fervor, tried to wres- 
tle away the big drum from one of the bands and was 
hauled off by the cops. April left the parade then in dis- 
gust and walked home alone over the old suspension 
bridge that had served as Roebling’s model for his later 
bridge to Brooklyn. ‘ 

Two years later, a senior in high school and eligible to 
graduate in four months, having skipped an entire year, 
she had to leave suddenly because her old man had de- 
cided to leave also. He departed not without notice, for his 
demise made all the papers in town, and it was recorded 
that he had helped make medical history: his was the first 
case of jake leg, a grievous malady spawned by Prohibi- 
tion. Induced by the drinking of contaminated Jamaica 
Ginger extract, which caused a partial paralysis, jake leg 
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left the victim with a peculiar, flat footed, shuffling gait. 
However, it was not the jake that had killed him, but his 
inability to get out of the way of a lushed-up motorist on 
his way home from a celebration, carrying a load of 
Golden Wedding Rye. 

April had been helping to support the family by work- 
ing at jobs having some tenuous connection with show 
business: taking tickets at the movie house, working as a 
cigarette girl in a road house on Dixie Highway, as an 
usher at the Palace Theatre in Cincinnati, and many, 
many times as a model in the life class at the Cincinnati 
Art Academy, where her almost fully developed body ex- 
cited admiration in students and instructors alike. . 

After they had given Pa Shannon his Irish due and bur- 
ied him in consecrated ground beside Ellen, April and her 
now married sister held a council of war. The house, still 
mortgaged to the rafters, was to be surrendered to the 
Building. and Loan Society, and any equity turned over to 
Fran. In return the younger children would go and live 
with her, and April would contribute financially when she 
could. 

The arrangement was mutually satisfactory. Fran al- 
teady had a family of her own, a big house, and her hus- 
band was making good money as a boss lineman for the 
telephone company. Also, Fran had almost as much faith 
in April’s future as the embryo Duse herself. 

It was all settled in a week, and when the equity in the 
old place turned out to be a surprising four thousand dol- 
lars, April was allowed to retain five hundred of it to give 
her a start. 

She bought some second hand luggage, stuffed it with 
all her belongings and, for the first time in her life, hired a 
taxi and crossed the Rubicon in style. 

Cincinnati, like Rome, has seven hills, she said, and the 
ways up them are steep indeed, but there were novel and 
exciting incline planes that lifted street cars from the city 
below to the heights above. Riding these planes, which 
were platforms raised and lowered by means of cables, 
was high adventure indeed. 

April found a room in a cheap hotel in the downtown 
section of the city and, not bothering to unpack, set off at 
once on her mission. She boarded a Zoo-Eden car and sat 
on the edge of her seat, enthralled as any child as the in- 
cline plane lifted them up a cliff-like escarpment rising 
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above Gilbert Avenue to a plain near the famed Rook- 
wood Pottery of Mt. Adams. When the chocks were re- 
moved from under the wheels and the gates swung open, 
the car under its own power again humming through the 
snowy fairyland of Eden Park, April was bemused with 
delight. Before the street car reached its ultimate destina- 
tion, the Cincinnati Zoological and Botanical Gardens, 
April, as instructed got off when the trolley had turned into 
Highland Avenue in Mt. Auburn, Across the street was an 
old mansion that now served as a club, an endowed insti- 
tution where women studying, or actively engaged in ca- 
reers in music, art or the stage, could live at modest cost. 

She rang the bell and asked the maid who answered the 
door for Mary Louise Carter, a girl she had met when 
they had worked in a night spot. Mary Louise was a tall 
blonde of about nineteen, from Tennessee. She was study- 
ing voice at the Conservatory of Music nearby, full time, 
financed by an uncle back home, Her ambition was grand 
opera, if her voice developed according to predictions. 

She invited April to have lunch and meet some of the 
other girls. After, they had a long talk in Mary Louise’s 
room. Mary Louise was a generous girl and willing to help 
freely. She vetoed the idea that April try to enter the con- 
servatory, or the older and prestigious College of Music, 
because she would have to enroll as a full time student 
and the tuitions were steep; also, neither drama depart- 
ment was, at the time, well thought of. She suggested in- 
stead that April talk to Patia Power, wife of the famous 
actor, Frederick Tyrone Power, and a fine actress in her 
own right, who worked at venerable Schuster-Martin Acad- 
emy, @ versatile school that specialized in dancing and other 
arts of the stage. She knew Mrs. Power slightly and offered to 
call her and make an appointment. She gauged correctly 
April’s financial situation, knew she would have to earn her 
way and resolved to acquaint Mrs. Power with these facts. 

Before calling Schuster-Martin, Mary Louise qualified 
her advice to April about the Conservatory; she suggested 
that later on it might be very helpful for the young aspir- 
ant to take voice lessons, not with the intention of becom- 
ing a singer, but for discipline, control and proper breath- 
ing. April was to act on this advice and the result was the 
perfecting of her special qualities of voice. 

Patia Power was taken with April and gave her every 
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break she could, including a very favorable financial ar- 
rangement and schedule of class hours; she was to begin 
instruction at nine each morning, five mornings a week, 
and after lunch until half past two. 

Thus she would have part of her afternoons anid all of 
her evenings free to work. Mrs. Power even was helpful in 
finding April a job. Through her efforts April became a 
waitress at a place-mat-and-candle family restaurant where 
from four in the afternoon until ten each night, including 
Sundays, she waited on tables. The salary was small, but 
the tips, especially from men, were ample. She had 
worked only a short time when it became evident to the 
proprietors she was acquiring a following that grew as 
word got around that good food wasn’t all that was play- 
ing at the Bird Cage. 

Two weeks after April began her studies at Schuster- 
Martin, Mary Louise got her into the mansion where she 
shared a room with a girl who studied at the conservatory 
and played violin with a potted-palm.ensemble on the 
mezzanine of a downtown hotel. The roommate was being 
courted by, among others, an oboe player with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, and through her friends April learned 
something about music. 

April had already discovered Stuart Walker and his cele- 
brated stock company, now permanently housed in Cin- 
cinnati. Walker, a Kentuckian by birth, had made a career 
for himself on the New York stage as director, actor and 
playwright. He had learned the stock company business 
from a mistress of the art, Jessie Bonstell o6f Detroit, and 
had pioneered his own group from its beginnings as the 
Portmanteau Theatre, doing arty things like “The Seven 
Who Passed While the Lentils Were Boiling” into a sophis- 
ticated organization which offered not only the latest 
Broadway hits and revivals, but in many imstances the 
stars who had played in them originally. 

She spent every nickel she could get her hands on in 
going to the Walker Company matinees, She remembered 
everything she saw and heard and with furious concentra- 
tion trained herself to imitate the actors she saw. 

Months after she began studying at Schuster-Martin, she 
heard that Stuart Walker was taking on young people to 
work and study in his company. That same afternoon she 
rushed downtown and asked to see Walker. She had a long 
wait, for several dozen young men and women were ahead 
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of her. Finally she was admitted to the presence, and was 
stopped at the door by a raised hand. It seemed she was 
too late—the neophyte plan was over subscribed. 

Raised palms and languid regrets were not for this 
Shannon. She sat down and she talked. 

When she had finished reciting the saga of the poor lit- 
tle Kentucky girl who had worked and scraped and begged 
pennies to be able to walk all the way from Newport 
every week just to see the great Walker’s presentations, 
had studied the plays and the players, memorizing lines, 
business, techniques, staging, lighting, and yes, by God, 
even the reactions of the audience, Walker threw in the 
towel, and she let it lie there and came out fast for a sec- 
ond round. 

She began tossing lines and scenes, and when she 
launched into a remarkably accurate imitation of Beulah 
Bondi in the second act of Landon Mitchell’s “The New 
York Idea,’ Maestro Walker, having lost his towel, threw 
up his hands in surrender. 

“Look,” he said, “you could be made for the theatre 
and the theatre made for you. Question is, can you afford 
each other?” 

Then he told her about the neophyte plan. 

“I don’t pay these people. They pay me—to work, to 
jearn, in the only way it is possible to learn about the 
theatre—to work in it, not study about it.” 

He rocked her back hard. She hadn’t any heart for fight- 
ing money—knew instinctively that only money could 
fight money. She tried to get away without betraying her 
anguished disappointment, but he was after her fast as a 
cat. He put an arm around her shoulders and walked her 
across the deserted stage. Then he stopped’ her under a 
work light and turned her face upward. 

“Perhaps we could make an exception in your case. I 
think you just might have something.” 

She could hardly breathe. 

“We could let you work for us for nothing.” 

He saw her face crumple, and he sat her down at a re- 
hearsal table and made her talk to him seriously about her 
ambition and how hard she was prepared to work. 

She started at the theatre the next day, dropping her af- 
ternoon classes at the academy, and staying downtown 
until it was time to report at her job. 

For the rest of the year she misered away every cent 
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she could and when she calculated that she had enough in 
the bank, she took a leave from the restaurant job and 
worked with the Walker Company every afternoon and 
night. 

Walker was right. If you start young enough, are a 
quick study, a born mime, gay of heart, are strong, muscu- 
lar and resilient, then there is no place to learn the theatre 
like working in it. And she worked in this training school, 
slaved in it, painted scenery, did carpentry work, worked 
lights, sewed costumes, helped with make-up, worked the 
box office, ushered, and occasionally was allowed a bit, a 
walk-on, after an infinity in purgatory, a few lines. 

All the apprentices, those who paid, and those who 
didn’t, labored and got their bits to do, but April got 
more, grabbed more, fought for more, deserved more. 

One Sunday night a week before Christmas, which was 
an opening night for a new play under the Walker system, 
a blizzard hit the city and the imported ingenue came 
down with flu. Walker threw April in to play Nina in 
Chekhov’s “The Sea Gull” with only that afternoon’s re- 
hearsal for preparation. 

April took unusual pains in recounting this incident and 
I wondered why since it was the confession of a disaster, 
until I was struck by strange similarities in the symbolism 
of the play and her true life experience with the cardinal 
in the park. 

She was well aware that the role of Nina was a most 
difficult one. Nina’s private life has been disastrous, and 
her acting on the stage was worse. The director instructed 
April to play Nina as her private self—consistently 
throughout this play. 

April understood, but she made her own decision .on 
how she would play Nina. For three acts she was what the 
director had demanded, the Nina of her private life. In the 
fourth and final act, April became Nina the bad actress. 
There were only thirty people in the house that night, but 
their reactions were memorable. At first they were startled 
at the abrupt transition in the character, then amused and 
then embarrassed, and the snickers began, the chokings 
and gaspings, and when she went into one of her last big 
speeches, the audience dissolved into outright laughter. 

There was nothing to do but to bring down the curtain. 

The entire company was detained until after the audi- 
ence had departed. They were witnesses at the flaying of 
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April by the director who put all the venom of his con- 
siderable talent for the task into it. It was a job worthy of 
a medieval torturer, and left the stage soaked with blood 
and tears. : 

Later the company principals bore her remains down to 
the Sinton hotel for a proper wake and John Horgan, the 
manager and steadfast friend of the theatre, sent up cham- 
pagne. For the first time in her life April got drunk. She 
awoke the next morning in bed with one of the leading 
men. She liked it so much she stayed with him for a week; 
neither of them bothered to report to the theatre. In fact 
April never went back again. She couldn’t face Walker, 
but she had learned a bitter lesson. After that she would 
take direction. 

_Against everyone’s advice, when the road company of a 

Broadway play came through and in need of a replace- 
ment for a minor part, she took the job and went off on 
tour. 
The play folded in the West, but for April there was no 
turning back. She had Jittle money and there was no pros- 
pect of theatrical employment in Boise, Idaho. She applied 
for work in a department store and was put in the base- 
ment as a salesgirl. She soon learned to hate every minute 
of it. A chance visit to the basement by the chief dress 
buyer rescued iher and she was transferred to his depart- 
ment to model and sell dresses. He had slick hair, damp 
hands and wore pearl-gray spats, and when he became too 
persistent to be fended off, she quit and took a bus to a 
nearby small town where, she had been told, a tent show 
was about to open. 

It was a tent show all right, but it wasn’t playing Ca- 
mille or Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It was a small carnival and it 
frightened her. But she had little choice and was taken on 
as a kootch dancer in a side show. It was a good, healthy 
life, and very instructive. She acquired some unexpected 
muscles and a handy repertoire of nasty tricks in the art 
of dirty fighting against men and some women, too, Her 
vocabulary was lastingly enriched and when she left the 
carnie with a carefully nurtured bankroll and took a bus 
for Chicago, she thought herself as gullible and defenseless 
as a sidewinder. 

In Chicago life must have decided to see how much she 
could take: she worked as a dice girl in a saloon on the 
south side, a B girl in a joint on Rush Street, and a chorus 
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girl in a night spot near the Loop. Through all this she 
kept her eye on the main chance, and wangled her way 
into play after play, flop after flop. She even did some 
time in burlesque. Then she got a surprising break—the 
lead in the Chicago company of a new Broadway hit—a 
play about flaming youth and the jazz age. She decided to 
take a new name this time and changed hers to Lila An- 
tree. 

The play opened to fine reviews, one a personal rave for 
her, and was a hit. Her wild Charleston at a party in the 
second act stopped the show. After the opening she had an 
interview with a Hollywood talent scout, and a visit from 
the mob. 

The mob, in the person of a handsome young Irish 
hoodium named Speed Cummins, wasn’t interested in ex- 
horting protection money, he was interested in her, and 
she became fascinated by him. 

She went to live with him, and they stayed together at a 
North Side hotel for the more than a year the play ran. 
The night it closed the curtain came down for Speed, too. 
His friends picked up what was left after he lost an argu- 
ment with a Thompson submachine gun and took it away 
in a basket. . 

April had been waiting for him at the stage door. She 
watched him die in the alley. One of the boys got her out 
of the theatre and took her home to pack. They gave her 
five thousand dollars and a fast ride out of town, all the 
way to St. Louis. They were not being sentimental about 
Speed. They wanted her out; she was a material witness. 
They left her in front of a downtown hotel with a warning 
to get lost, and stay lost. 

Lila Antree did what she was told—for keeps. April 
Shannon took a train for San Francisco and got a job 
playing second leads with Duffy’s stock company. 

A fine English actor who drank too much played fa- 
thers, uncles and assorted character parts for Duffy. He 
liked April’s impudence, her capacity for hard work and 
her talent. He coached her in some classical parts and told 
her to get into the greatest training ground for actors in 
the world, the English provincial theatre, if it killed her 
trying. He gave her a letter to the manager of a repertory 
theatre company in Bristol, and she sailed for England. 
She was allowed to try out for the Bristol company and 
once she had acquired a British intonation, they let her 
play maids, and then Audrey in As You Like It, and then 
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Ophelia. After two nightmare, grueling years of constant 
rehearsal, fencing lessons, dancing lessons, even exercises 
and Shakespeare study, she thought she had learned some- 
thing. 

She went back to San Francisco because she was broke 
and also because she wanted the old man to have the satis- 
faction of seeing how she had changed, and how profitable 
his help had been. She stayed six months. 

“Was that when you met Devereaux?” I interrupted. 

She gave me a sly look. 

. “Was it or not? You’re not supposed-to lie to your con- 
fessor.” 

She laughed merrily. “Why not? It’s been done.” Then, 
mockingly, “All right. I did meet him in San Francisco. I 
had a romp with him for a while. I had never done it be- 
fore with a rich man. He was one of those people who like 
to hang the scalp of an actress in their trophy rooms.” 

She laughed at my expression. 

“You're so shockable.” 

“Am I, really?” 

“Yes. It shows. But I won’t take advantage by telling all 
my secrets, You're not getting a virgin, though. Or weren’t 
you ever told about actresses?” 

“Just a minute. Do you mean to tell me that Devereaux 
knew that you were in town?” 

“Oh, Christ no! You've got to believe that, Mike. I 
swear to God. Do you believe me?” 

“What else can I do?” 

She kissed me passionately. 

“No, please—not now,” she moaned. “Let me tell the 

rest of it.” 

“And the rest of it will be the same—gospel truth?” 

“T’ve no reason to lie.” 

“You were back in San Francisco,” I said. 

“The Engiishman died and I headed back East again.” 

It was a fragile, innocuous little play she was in, a West 
Coast production, a vanity piece, adapted by the author 
from one of his novels, Since he was also the producer 
and ‘backer, and paid their salaries promptly, the actors 
were not in complete despair. They all knew, of course, 
that there was little chance that they would get as far as 
Broadway. 

They followed summer across the country, playing 
towns no one had heard of, so that there seemed no rhyme 
or reason for the bookings. And then they hit Chillicothe, 
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April broke off her reveries here, lost abruptly the 
rather sunny, diffident mood she had persevered in up to 
now, got up and turned the lamps on for it had tumed 
quite dark, and asked for a drink. 

I found that we had run out, so I grabbed a raincoat 
and went out to a nearby delicatessen and bought a couple 
of bottles of homemade gin. 

When I returned I found that April had built a fire and 
was sitting on the floor in front of it, holding out her 
hands to the flames as if this were the middle of winter. 

“Cold?” I asked. 

“I’ve got the shivers,” she said. 

I went over and put my hand to her head. It was cool 
and dry. 

“No fever,” I said. Then facetiously, “Maybe it’s some- 
thing that happened in Chillicothe.” 

She looked at me strangely, and I realized that she had 
arrived at a place and time that she had dreaded to ap- 
proach. 

“(ll fix those drinks,” I said and went out and did so, 
and very happily.. 

We had several drinks without talking at all, Then she 
came over and sat in my lap. 

“Hold me—tight. I’ve got to tell about Chillicothe.” 

I felt her stiffen and tension take her as she breathed 
the name, 

“You don’t have to,” I said, trying to comfort her. 

“T have to tell it.” 

They had played the Opera house and business had 
been good all week, despite frequent storms of unusual 
violence. It was Sunday, they had given their final perform- 
ance the night before and were waiting until midnight to 
catch a train for Erie, Pennsylvania. About four in the af- 
ternoon the day had grown very dark and the air was still 
and oppressive, when April’s telephone rang and the desk 
announced that a gentleman was in the lobby to see her. 
After agreeing to go down, she experienced such strong 
misgivings that she was tempted to call back and say she 
couldn’t see him. But she had packed: and had nothing 
whatever to do until train time so she went out and rang 
for the elevator. 

She saw him at once, half anticipating that it would be 
he, and she felt a sudden excitement. He had seen the play 
several times and had come back stage on Friday and been 
introduced to her by the house manager. His name was 
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Peter something. She wasn’t good with names. He said 
that he was a producer, but none of the other players 
seemed to know him, or what he produced. 

He was very tall and lean with close cropped white hair, 
heavy jet black eyebrows, but the most distinctive thing 
about him was his face. It was handsomely boyish, but she 
thought there was evil in it, too. 

He had beautiful manners, an easy reassuring way 
about him that she felt could easily be patronizing, and a 
subtle trick of taking charge. Despite her mistrust and the 
threatening weather she allowed herself to be persuaded to 
have dinner with him and soon they were speeding out of 
town in his little car. 

After some distance they turned off a gravelled road on 
to a long dirt lane that led to an old farm which had been 
converted into a little road house. He seemed to be well 
known and was received with deference. They were shown 
to a table in a corner and, without being asked, a waiter 
brought ice and setups. Peter mixed her an old fashioned, 
pouring the whiskey from a beautiful chased silver flask. 
He mixed himself a ginger ale highball. 

He was a charming companion, unaffectedly sophisti- 
eated, very knowledgeable about the theatre and flattering 
in his comments on her talents. Unaware that she was 
being skillfully coerced, she found herself drinking two 
more very strong drinks, But when he *efilled her glass 
again and refreshed his own while he screened what he 
was doing by holding his glass beneath the table, she real- 
ized that he had probably not touched liquor at all, and 
was drinking ginger ale. She put ber glass down and then 
left it untouched. This seemed to amuse him and he or- 
dered their dinner at once. 

April tried probing to learn something about his pro- 
duction activities but he parried her attempts deftly and 
remained reticent about himself. 

When they had finished she noticed that it had become 
quite dark outside, although there was no rain. She had 
not enjoyed the meal and since the discovery of his decep- 
tion experienced a growing unease. She asked him to drive 
her back to town, and he agreed, but when they had re- 
turned to the main road he turned away from Chillicothe 
and drove west. 

Sensing her alarm he smiled and said easily: 

“You've been dying of curiosity all evening. You have 
to know what kind of producer I am and what I produce 
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so I am going to take you to see a truly unique kind of 
show I’m putting on right now at the fair grounds not far 
from here. You'll get a kick out of it, I’m sure, and I'll 
have you back in plenty of time to catch your train.” 

April was only partially reassured, but could think of no 
way to refuse his invitation. She let herself be driven along 
without protest. 

I felt her shoulder slightly. After a moment she went on: 

“We came to the grounds and there was a huge tent, 
like a circus, and everywhere you could see there were 
cars parked, even wagons and old surreys, and I could 
hear singing—some kind of hymn, I thought. He helped 
me out and we went into that tent and I almost passed out 
cold from the shock of the sound and smells of that 
crowd, jampacked, standing, their arms raised, swaying as 
if they were hypnotized, under the weird light of hundreds 
of naked electric bulbs. There was music—an organ, a 
banjo, a trumpet, a base fiddle, and higher—and hurting 
your ears—was a kind of whine, maybe from an electric 
generator. And standing above us on a platform, his huge 
arms stretched up, his heavy black beard jutting out, his 
huge head thrown back and his white robe tight across his 
great chest, was an ugly giant of a man—a monster of a 
prophet—like someone terrifying out of the Old Testa- 
ment. Then that head came down and those eyes glared at 
us, right through us, through me—” 

I felt her tremble again throughout the length of her 
body. She gulped down some of my drink. It seemed to 
stop her shaking. 

“It gets through to you, doesn’t it?’ Her guide was 
‘watching her, a sardonic smile on his face. 

“This is show business, too. Raw, ugly, basic showman- 
ship, but it makes big money-—very big money.” 

April looked at the crowd. Men wearing white robes 
. were taking up a collection. She saw. big wicker. baskets 
overflowing with currency. One by one the men disap- 
peared, the hymn died down, the trumpet sounded a long 
silvery kind of fanfare. A great voice sounded and 
smashed them all to silence, Like the others, April stared 
up in awe at the giant on the platform. 

After his opening roar he began to speak softly. The fin- 
gers of his voice caressed them, prodded them gently, then 
closed into a fist and struck at them in growing anger at 
their wickedness and their sins, their pride and their per- 
fidy. The voice lifted and swelled like sound from a mighty 
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organ. It exhorted, threatened and damned, and the people 
cowered under it: Then the voice fell, and saddened, and 
was gentle and persuasive and, as their tears started to 
come, it rose without warning and thundered down upon 
them and beat on them without mercy, until they began to 
whimper and make sounds in their throats like animals. 

She felt herself being carried forward, strange and terri- 
ble emotions rising in her in answer to the roaring male- 
dictions crashing down upon her. She clung fiercely to Pe- 
ter’s arm. 

He was shouting in her ear: “The greatest actor who 
ever lived, and I found him in a swamp hiding from booze 
and the bible. Look at him! He’s mine—my money ma- 
chine—Johnny Lordsday!” 

Johnny Lordsday! God suddenly had a name. - 

But April lost all sense of time and of place. She had 
become an unwilling but helpless appendage of a great 
self-humbling beast that now squirmed and crawled, de- 
based itself at the feet of its master. There were cries 
and groans, spiralling screams, transports of weeping, sud- 
den prostrations; men and women writhed on the ground 
in agony, tore out their hair, ripped. their garments. Hor- 
ror overcame her and she whirled away from the dreadful 
sight. Panic took .her and she held out her arms to the 
man she knew as Peter, and then she saw his face, and 
tried to scream. The lights went out, a terrible blow struck 
her on the side of the head, and she went down and down 
and, before the thick blackness closed in, she heard his 
Savage cursing and dimly felt the hammering fists. Then 
she knew nothing. 

She had stopped telling and lay against me, shaking. It 
‘was minutes before the tremors subsided. When she spoke 
again, her voice was low, dead flat. , 

“I started to come out of it. I could hear rain drumming 
on canvas, and I could tell that I was lying in a tent, a 
small tent. I could taste blood, my blood—and I could 
hear voices outside clearly, raised because of the loud 
grinding noise of the Model T’s, backing up and starting 
forward, and the horns and motors of the other cars. I 
could hear the growling voice of Johnny Lordsday, and he 
wasn’t saving souls now—he was in a rage. 

“Goddam you, you cock-crazy bastard,” he shouted, 
“you're going to get us both hanged one of these days. 
Christ! Couldn’t you just rape the broad? Do you have to 
try and beat them to death first?” 
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She heard the cultivated voice of the man, Peter, 
answer, trying to placate the. giant, then Lordsday boomed 
at him again. 

“You're goddam right you’re going to get her out of 
here—to hell and gone away from here. And fast. What 
kind of queer bastard are you anyway? But, you're diggin’ 
no grave for me with that big prick of yours. Get that 
broad gone now, or Vil cold cock you dead!” 

The last thing she heard was Peter’s mocking laughter. 

She awoke next in a hospital and there were nurses, a 
doctor and the sheriff in her room. They told her she had 
been found bloody and unconscious at the entrance to the 
hospital. She was bandaged and she hurt in every part of 
her, despite the sedation they had given her, and they 
pleaded with her and they threatened her but she could 
tell them nothing, nothing at all, They thought it was 
amnesia, but it wasn’t, it was pride. 

When she was well enough, she went on to Allentown 
and joined the company. They had kept her part open and 
she stayed with the play until the thing folded in Fall 
River, Massachusetts. 

We finished a bottle of gin that night, but it didn’t do 
much good. We had a hard time getting to sleep. 

When I awoke, the noon sun was pouring through the 
opened windows and the curtains were blowing in a fresh 
breeze. The fire was but a memory of white ash. There 
was a rumble of trucking in the street below. J reached for 
her but she wasn’t there. I thought I smelled coffee and I 
got up and went hopefully to the kitchen. There was 
coffee all right, but it was cold and bitter. In the sink was 
an unwashed cup and spoon. 

April was gone. 
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BEFUDDLED, I STUMBLED through the living room and into 
the bedroom. Her things remained as they had been, 
neatly hung in one of the closets, and her bags stowed on 
the top shelf. Some of my stuff which had been in that 
closet she bad removed and put in the other with the rest 
of my things. Her claim was still staked. I grinned with 
relief, and wondered why. Had I expected her to suddenly 
run out on me? 

She was the most tremendous thing that had ever hap- 
pened to me in bed, and she had not come upon her ex- 
pertise by reading sex manuals. She had led one hell of a 
life in her young years, and she had not told me the half 
of it—not by a damn sight, nor would I expect her to, 
ever. But, there had to be many, many adventures and am- 
orous bouts during her long, hard apprenticeship on the 
Stage. I was becoming aware that physical love making to 
April meant no more than any other piece of stage busi- 
ness. If it was what the script called for, one did it and did 
it superbly. I know she had lust—more than any other _ 
woman I had ever known—and would satisfy it without 
scruple. And it was these dimly felt thoughts that bothered 
me. Could I keep her? 

In the kitchen I made fresh coffee, and while it was 
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perking, I shaved and showered. After drinking several 
cups, I washed up, made the beds, then dressed and went 
out. 

It was a sunny coolish day, with that sobering hint of 
fall that makes one want to hoard what’s left of the sun- 
shine, to go out and sit in it somewhere out of the shade, 
and regret the waste one made of summer. I walked down 
to Fourteenth Street, across to University and then down 
to Washington Square. I found a bench near the old men 
who played chess every day, turned my face to the sun, 
and let loose more of the thoughts I had had on wakening. 

Maybe they were not so much thoughts as apprehen- 
sions, instinctive warnings. Certainly they were not the 
product of intellectual disciplines such as occupied the 
minds of the chess players. They were strong emotional 
impressions, and while they warned, counseled, admon- 
ished, they also shrugged themselves off and disappeared 
in wry amusement, for they knew better. Certainly this 
was no Lily Maid of Astolat who shared my bed, and who 
had lighted a new fire in my belly, who would bring me no 
lasting peace, who was dangerous as a time bomb, who in 
the end would destroy me utterly, without doubt, but who 
had me hooked, hooked without hope of escape, who was 
sensation beyond anything I had ever known as sensation, 
who would leave me, cuckold me, make me walk on the 
coals of hell, but dear God, would make me love it, every 
moment of it forever, Amen, 

There are guys like that, I knew. Now I was one of 
them. I laughed out loud in happy mockery of myself, and 
one of the old players looked at me in hurt surprise, then 
shrugged and turned back to face his mathematical 
Armageddon. 

It must have taken me a long time to reach the calm 
shores of my new euphoria, for the sun had changed its 
angle and J had been sitting in shadow without knowing it; 
I put on my jacket. Suddenly I was hungry and wanted to 
celebrate, so I walked across the Village to a speakeasy 
called Julius’s near Sheridan Square. I had a martini and 
ordered chicken cacciatore and green salad. . 

I thought about what I was celebrating and then I said 
to myself, Why, your honeymoon, of course. And I had 
another martini, just for the hell of it. 

She came home looking fresh and clean, alive as a 
morning in spring. As I opened the door she came into my 
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arms with a rush and kissed me so fervently you would 
have thought we had been separated by a war. Without 
bothering to take off her hat, she pulled me down on the 
couch and poured out the wonders of her day. 

She ad libbed her way all over the theatrical district, reg- 
istering here, leaving her name there, paying her dues at 
Equity, running into an actress she had known in Chicago 
who was now playing on Broadway and who had taken 
her to lunch at Sardi’s. But the most exciting adventure 
came in the Shubert office; they had offered her a chance 
to try out for an important part in a new road company. 
She had been sorely tempted but finally had turned it 
down, and now she was elated at her own courage. 

“Can you imagine turning down the Shuberts?” She said 
it with awe. Then taking off her hat she wanted to know 
what I had done. 

“TI awoke to a great loneliness—a void of pain.” 

“Ah, you missed me.” 

“Beyond belief, Then I went down to Washington 
Square and sat on a bench and brooded about your sinful 
past—tried to imagine all your adulteries and fornica- 
tions.” 

“You couldn’t have done it in only one afternoon.” 

“Obviously not.” 

She laughed happily. 

“But it was never like it has been with you, my dar- 
ling,” she said. 

“That’s what I kept hearing you say in all those beds I 
counted you in.” 

“You're not being serious?” 

“Yes. It was something I had to do—a purge.” 

“And you’re not going to devil me about those things 
that happened before I met you?” 

“Not often.” ; 

“Thank you. I thought you would want to be alone 
today to do some work.” 

“Work? Good God, I was on my honeymoon.” 

She laughed with delight and threw her arms around 
me, and the thing got suddenly serious there on the couch 
but she pushed me away and stood up. 

“T think I’m living with a real bum.” 

“Come back here and I'll prove it.” 

“I’m too tired, darling.” 

“Oh? Too bad. I thought we might walk down and have 
dinner at the Lafayette,” ‘ 
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“Not too tired for that.” 

“Fine,” I said. “I'll fix us drinks.” 

“That will be perfect.” Then with a worried frown. 
“Mike, am I interfering with your work?” 

“Well, I have had other things on my mind lately. But I 
have a feeling that I'll be getting back to work on the play 
any day now.” : 

“¥ hope so,” she said. “I won’t stay on here if you don’t 
work. We both have to work—work our asses off.” 

“Not yours. I have other plans.” 

She laughed, but got little girl serious again. “I mean it, 
Mike. I’m going to make it, and make it big. So are you.” 

“Yes,” I said gravely, “it’s one of the big decisions I 
aed today. Life is no longer going to be all beer and skit- 

les.” 

“What the hell are skittles?” 

“ft don’t recall at the moment. But, life is not going to 
be them any longer. It’s going to be real and earnest.” 

“I hope you are being serious,” she warned. 

“My work is very, very serious,” I said soberly. “I don’t 
fool around with my writing. It’s too damn difficult—and 
too damned important to me, And now I know I'll work 
harder than I ever have before, because I’m happier than 
I’ve ever been before.” 

She came and put her arms around me. 

“That’s what I wanted you to say. And that’s the way I 
wanted you to say it, I can never take work lightly—it’s 
life itself.” 

I looked into her eyes and read there something new 
about April Shannon, and felt a little thrill, of pleasure or 
apprehension I knew not. 

“’m almost finished revising my play,” I said, “I should 
be able to complete it in a few weeks.” 

“Can I read it?” 

“Yes. Tonight, if you want to.” 

She nodded and I went back to the kitchen for more 
ice. Later, after being suitably prepared, we set forth by 
taxi for the Cafe Lafayette. 

After dinner, there being a moon, we decided to take a 
ride uptown atop a Fifth Avenue bus. April was fascinated 
watching the Avenue go through its transformations, from 
the elegant homes and apartments of its lower reach, past 
the breadth of Madison Square, up Murray Hill to where 
the smart, glittering ‘store windows began and offered to 
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her delighted eyes all their wealth and luxuries, and she 
insisted on staying aboard as the bus swung off the Avenue 
into Fifty-seventh Street. We continued on with it up Riv- 
erside Drive, through Harlem to the end of the line and 
then back downtown again. 

We did not read the play that night. She was completely 
worn out when we got home and she left me early to sleep 
alone in the little bedroom. She closed the door, but did 
not lock it. She did not. need to; I got the message. She 
was publishing the house rules, and they remained in force 
throughout all our life together. _ 

We fell into an easy and intimate routine that could 
have been going on for years instead of weeks. It was as 
exclusive as marriage, yet it was different from marriage; 
it was more intense, disturbing, excitingly uncertain. She 
made it so, and kept it so. And we worked now. She left 
home every morning early and made the rounds. I had the 
place to myself, and as I said I would, I worked on revis- 
ing the play and worked very hard. - 

When I had completed revisions I gave her the play to 
tead. She stayed up two nights, taking her time with it, 
and then she came to me and handed me the script. Her 
attitude was strictly professional. 

“It’s better than I expected—because I really didn’t 
know what the hell to expect. And I was damn scared that 
if it was bad I would have to tell you it was bad.” 

“So, it’s not bad?” 

“It’s damn good, and it ought to play like mad. Christ, 
I'm glad that it’s good.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “I think it’s good, too.” 

“Do you want me to tell you some of the little things I 
don’t like in it?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Do you mind criticism?” 

“Yes, if it isn’t justified. If it is, I’m grateful for it. I'm a 
professional.” 

“Yes, you are,” she said thoughtfully. “It shows, All 
tight. Here are some of the things I don’t like.” 

She sat beside me and opened the manuscript and began 
to make her points. Some of them were good and I ac- 
cepted them. Others I rejected. 

We got into the habit of having late Sunday breakfast at 
Luchows. We would walk down to Fourteenth Street 
around one o’clock, pick up the newspapers and take a 
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table in the middle room of the old restaurant. We usually 
had the same thing: German pancakes with tart lingon 
berries, powdered sugar and cinnamon, big pots of coffee. 
There we would linger through a leisurely afternoon with 
others of our kind letting the hours drift along. , 

Often we would stroll the city after breakfast, window 
shopping, neighborhood watching, landmark visiting, and 
sometimes when it was sunny we would take the Third 
Avenue El to the Battery and board the ferry for the ride 
across the bay to Staten Island. Frequently this sea voyage 
would put color in our faces, for we always stayed on the 
open decks to savor the salt air and the wonderful sights 
of the harbor. We never came back without a lift in spirit 
and a keen appetite. But mostly we walked that strange, 
quiet, wonderful world that is New York upon a Sunday 
afternoon. 

It was a Fail morning when April got her first call. It 
came very early. We had gone to bed quite late the night 
before because we had gone to see O’Neill’s “The Great 
God Brown” at the Greenwich Village Theatre, and on to 
a party afterward, where we had drunk too much, and I 
was grumpy at being roused out of bed. Still, I realized 
that this was important to her, and hurried to open the 
bedroom door to waken her. She was asleep, her hair 
spread out on the pillow, and there was a little smile, a 
look of secret pleasure on her face, as if she dreamed of 
beauty. I touched her lightly and she opened her eyes at 
once, but I knew that at first she did not see me, they held 
a look of such anguish. Then she. came awake, and her 
eyes sparkled with anger, and as she lifted her hand to her 
hair, I saw the flash of her ring. a 

“What are you doing here?” She snapped it at me, not 
as a question but as an accusation. 

I told her that there was a call for her. She was out of 
bed in a swirl of silk, pushed me aside, and was at the 
telephone so fast I had no time to voice my resentment. 
But I didn’t forget it; I had time to put an edge on it. 

The call was important. She was wanted to read for a 
part in a new play scheduled to go into rehearsal in two 
weeks. She was to be uptown on stage at eleven o’clock. 

She came to me then, all smiles, purring with excite- 
ment and pleasure, but I wasn’t having any of it. I was 
angry with her and showed it. She was startled. I had 
never been hard to her before. I remembered that little 
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smile of pleasure on her face as I wakened her, and now I 
gave voice to my intuition. 

“Look,” I said, pushing her away, “it’s just fine you’re 
going off when you feel the mood to your ivory tower and 
sleeping alone. I understand completely the value of pri- 
vacy, but just the same we are living together and when I 
have to open that door and waken you, I don’t want to be 
handed my head. Furthermore, I don’t know or care what 
kind of dream life you're living, but I suspect strongly that 
it is a completely selfish world of your own making, in 
which you achieve great triumphs——a world where I not 
only cannot follow you, but where I am forbidden. I sense 
this strongly, and I resent it bitterly. ] am not—I am never 
to be excluded—not even from your own private world.” 

She had begun to smile at my tirade, but her expression 
changed, and she seemed to get very still. 

“How did you know about the ring?” 

I gaped at her. “How did I know what about the ring?” 

“TI am sorry,” she said, “about the way I acted. Thanks 
for waking me up. I have to get dressed. I'll make coffee 
first.” 

She got some things and put them in the bathroom, then 
she went into the kitchen and put the coffee on. Later I 
could hear the shower. I put on eggs and bacon to fry, and 
made toast. When she was ready, we sat down together as 
usual and had our breakfast. ; 

I read the morning paper as usual and let the silence go 
on, 

She took the dishes out, and came back with the coffee 
pot and filled our cups again. I put down the paper, feel- 
ing her eyes upon me. 

“Well?” I said. 

She looked at me for a moment with an odd expression. 
“About the ring,” she said, “I guess I should have told you 
before.” 

“Look,” I said, “it’s over. ’m not sore any more. If you 
want to have secrets when you're asleep, I guess you have 
the right to have them. There has to be some time, some 
place, where people can get away from each other—some 
of the time.” 

“It’s not that,” she said. “I was never much of a dream- 
er before.” 

“Refore when?” 

“Before he gave me the ring.” 
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“Oh? And since you have been wearing the ring you 
dream a lot?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“But only when you wear the ring?” 

“Yes,” 

“Not when you sleep with me?” 

“No. I don’t wear it when I sleep with you.” 

“YT am aware of that. Why not?” 

“I don’t know, Mike.” 

“They must be pretty lurid.” 

“Oh, no, no.” 

“You had a beatific look on your face. When I woke 
you, you acted like a kid who had her candy snatched 
away.” 

“T guess I didn’t want to leave—wake up, I mean?” 

“Leave where?” 

; “T don’t know, Mike. I’ve never had dreams like this be- 
ore.” 

“You said that. What’s so different about them?” 

“You'll think I’m nuts.” 

“Trish, yes. A little fey, yes. Nuts, no.” 

“Flattery? Are you trying to spoil me?” 

I had to laugh at that and the tension was broken. 

“['ll try to tell you.about it tonight. It’s going to be 
tough to explain and you're going to have to be patient 
with me.” 

“['ll be patient, but you’ve got to come clean. F want to 
know what kind of competition I’m up against.” 

“It isn’t competition, Mike. It isn’t that at all.” 

“No? Then how come you don’t wear it when we make 
love?” 

“Oh, Mike, please don’t harp on that. It doesn’t mean 
anything.” 

“Doesn’t it?” 

“No. It has nothing to do with us.” 

“Okay. Then you can wear it tonight.” 

“No!” She stood up and her eyes blazed. 

J got up, too, and I was getting angry again. 

“All right, so there is something.” 

“Yes, damn you! There is something—something you 
won't understand.” 

“No? Try me.” 

“T’s—-it’s something spiritual.” 

“Something—?” 
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She whirled and went into the bedroom and slammed 
the door. I sat down again and took a sip of coffee. Some- 
thing spiritual? What the hell went on in that head? I was 
aware by this time that there was a dark side to April 
Shannon, but was I trying to tell myself that there was a 
mad side to her, too? I backed away from these thoughts, 
but I was uneasy. I would have to hear more about these 
dreams. 

In a little while she emerged, dressed and ready to go. 
She put ber hands on my shoulders. 

“Mike, will it keep until tonight? Ill tell you everything 
that I can tell you. All of it. Then you'll understand, and 
you won’t be angry with me any more.” 

I hoped fervently that she was right. I kissed her as 
softly and tenderly as I knew how. 

“Sure it will keep, and I will, too. I don’t mind him hav- 
ing you in a dream, so long as I keep you in the flesh.” 

She backed away and frowned. “Him?”. 

“There is a him, isn’t there?” 

“I don’t know yet. There’s—something.” 

She gave me a quick kiss, ran to the door and was gone. 

The telephone rang. It was a woman who worked in a 
well-known producer’s office whom April and I had met 
several weeks before at a party. I had told her of my new 
play and she had suggested that I submit it when I was 
ready. She was calling to tell me that the agency who was 
representing me had sent her office the play and it had 
been favorably considered, but my representatives had in- 
sisted that they have the privilege of casting it with people 
under their management, The offer was indignantly re- 
fused. She was sorry, but my play was no longer being 
considered. 

When the shock of this news had worn off, it was re- 
placed by cold rage. I called my agency and told them 
they were no longer representing me. I would pick up the 
play at once. I was profanely emphatic about it. This was 
all I needed. to brighten my day. 

I went out to see if there was any more coffee. I took a 
cup and sat in the leather chair and looked out of the win- 
dow. I realized how much I had been counting on an early 
production of the play. Funds were getting low. All I had 
after the breakup of marriage was the modest income left 
me by my father, and now there was less than a thousand 
dollars in my checking account. I reflected unhappily that 
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something would have to give very soon if I was to persist 
in the luxury of keeping a woman. I had to laugh at the 
thought. Having April around wasn’t exactly that; it was 
more like being castaway together on an island. But casta- 
ways or not, we had to eat and that was my problem. I 
went about getting dressed. 

Chance led me up Fourth Avenue and I continued on 
Park. Walking past the Union League Club at Thirty-sev- 
enth Street I spotted Paul Kane getting out of a cab. I 
hurried, trying to get across the intersection without his 
seeing me, but I was too late, I heard his sharp whistle and 
when I didn’t turn, I heard him running after me, calling 
my name. Paul Kane was a big man, with merry blue eyes 
behind thick glasses and as usual he was sloppily dressed 
and not at all like the rich man he was—vice president of 
an important banking house controlled by his family, and 
board member of several large corporations. 

He grinned at me and I smiled back sheepishly. We had 
been close friends for years. 

“You old bastard, why did you try ducking me?” 

‘ “The Union League is a little rich for my blood these 
ays.” 

“That I don’t believe, but I have to attend a meeting 
there today. Where are you living?” 

“Downtown.” 

“Come off it. Are you trying to be evasive with me?” 

“Okay. On Nineteenth Street.” 

“Sounds fascinating.” 

“It is.” 

“Listen, Mike, I’ve been looking all over hell for you. 
We have to talk.” 

“I know.” 

“Where do I reach you?” 

I gave him my number and he wrote it down carefully 
on the back of an envelope. 

“Unlisted,” I said. 

“1 found that out. The telephone company wouldn’t 
even give it to us.” 

“Us? Kane and Company and God, huh?” 

He laughed. 

“T'll be in touch. Be about two weeks, though. I have to 
go down to Wheeling and look at a steel mill.” 

“A likely story. What’s her name?” 

He grinned, thumbed his nose and left me. 

I went on uptown and got my play from the agency. A 
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secretary brought it to me in the reception room. Her boss 
was in conference, she said. I had no further opportunity 
to tell him any of the angry things I had planned to say. 

I decided to have lunch at Philippe’s. As it turned out 
this was a happy inspiration. I met a newspaper man I 
knew at the bar. He had just sold a story to Cosmopolitan 
and was looking for someone to celebrate with. We had a 
few drinks, shared a bottle of claret with lunch, and ended 
up reassuring each other that we were two very talented 
people. J needed assurance. 

When April came home that night she was tense and 
edgy from her audition before the producers, director 
and writer of the new play. She said the producers were 
obviously con men, the director a frustrated actor, and the 
author a bifocaled cretin. They made her read every side 
the character had in the entire play—not once, but three 
times, and then they had dismissed her. 

“They didn’t even thank me. They just said, ‘Miss Shan- 
non, we will let you know.’ ” 

“But how was the play?” 

That stopped her sputtering. 

“Why,” she said, “I think I could make something out 
of it. Don’t laugh. ’'m not being egotistical. I’m just stat- 
ing a fact. I don’t think just anybody else can do it. I sense 
something that hasn’t been written in—something I can 
put in after I get the part.” 

“Something the author will hold still for?” 

“Screw the author,” she said. 

“Would you like to eat out tonight?” I asked tactfully. 

“Where?” 

“Have I ever mentioned Sweets—the Fulton Street Del- 
monico’s?” 

“What is it?” 

“An old fish house near South Street on the East 
River.” f 

“It’s not Friday.” 

“I keep forgetting your hibernian antecedents. Lobster 
then. Lobster is for celebrities.” 

“Balls. I’m not in a fun mood.” Then reading me: “All 
tight, let’s go. I’ve only eaten lobster a few times. My first 
experience was in Cincinnati, I didn’t know what to do 
with the damn thing.” 

“Just follow me. I’m very good with a lobster.” 

So we went down to Sweet’s near the fish market, and 
had our first oysters of the season and lobsters. They were 
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not very large and we had two more. The old restaurant, 
with its relics of clipper ship days fascinated her, and the 
lights of the shipping passing along out in the East River 
channel, the signalling of the fusty little tugs shepherding 
their charges through the swift water, thrilled her. It was 
her second adventure in the seaport world of the city. 

We were home and locked in before midnight. April 
was feeling amorous, It turned out to be highly conta- 
gious. 

Later she said, “You haven’t said anything about the 
ting.” 

“No,” I said. : 

“Are you still angry about it?” 

“No.” 

“F promised to tell you about it.” 

“Yes.” 

We lay quietly while she arranged matters in her head. I 
had lost the anger I had felt in the morning, and had 
about forgotten why I had been so resentful. Now I didn’t 
want to hear about the ring, but I said nothing. 

“Do you think I’m religious?” 

The question startled me. 

“Why, I don’t know. You haven’t exactly stormed the 
church since I’ve known you.” 

“What I’m trying to say is that the feeling I have when 
I dream—well, it’s kind of religious.” 

I'm in for it now, I thought with dismay. 

She gripped my arm hard. “You’re not going to laugh at 
what I tell you, or try to make fun of me?” 

“No. Dreams can be very important.” 

This seemed to reassure her, but she waited a little to 
make sure I didn’t intend to add more. 

“I seemed to be in the park and was staring at the em- 
erald and then I felt myself drawn into it. Everything was 
flaming with gold, and then green, and back to gold and 
then, suddenly darkness—a terrible alien darkness and I 
was terrified, and I had the emotion of tears, but I knew 
my eyes were dry. And then the stars came out——but so 
brilliant—so alien, and I was alone among them and mov- 
ing. One star began to burn brighter and more fiercely 
than any of the others, and something reached out for me, 
and I was rushing through space at terrible speed—as if I 
was moving as light itself—” 

She stopped. I felt myself sigh deeply. 

“Then I was myself again and the bright star was gone. 
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I had a wonderful feeling of peace and happiness—ec- 
stasy. Then I was falling gently downward towards a great, 
green-gold world.” 

She was silent. 

sss that the way the dream ended?” 

és es.” 

We lay there, the anger seeping back into me. I fought 
to control myself, then I wanted badly to laugh, and ban- 
ish some kind of spell this wild narrative had. cast over 
me, but I sensed it would be fatal to laugh. She was ob- 
ously in dead earnest, Finally I managed to get myself in 

and, 

“You've been alone in these dreams?” 

There was a long pause. 

“No. Not actually.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“TI didn’t feel alone. Someone was waiting for me.” 

“But you didn’t see that someone?” 

“No. 39 

ae it was only yourself you kept seeing?” 


My silica sank. She was dreaming of the very thing that 
I had sensed stood as a wall between us—herself and her 
own world where she could be absolutely alone with her 
ruthless ambition. I felt, miserably, that there was some- 
thing pathological here. I cautioned myself to be wary. I 
did not need to warn myself to be kind. I held her close. 

“We all have strange dreams at times—those we can re- 
meraber.” 

“ve never had any like these. They’re so real, Mike, 
and- they don’t fade away like other dreams. I’m scared, 
Mike, but I have to go back.” 

“Back where?” 

“To that blue world. Something is waiting for me.” 

I took a long breath. 

“April, are you trying to say that these dreams are some 
sort of mystical experience inspired by the emerald?” 

“You don’t believe me, do you?” 

“Of course I believe you. You’re more than a little fey, 
and wouldn’t dream ordinary dreams.” 

“No,” she said angrily, “I’ve never had such deep emo- 
tional experiences before—asleep or awake.” 

“Well, the world of one’s dreams is the most private 
and perhaps the most sacred. I won’t pretend that I can 
understand what you’ve told me. It’s very, very strange. 
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But, your dream world is yours and yours alone, to roam 
as you please. I have only one fear—” 

“And what is that?” she asked, sther sullenly, I 
thought. 

“That something, or someone there doesn’t take you 
away from: me.” 

“That’s part of my fear, too.” 

So she had sensed my feelings. 

“You won't let that happen, will you?” I probed. 

“Not if I can help it,” she said with a touch of mockery. 
“But it was stupid of me to think you could understand. I 
shouldn’t have told you.” 

“No, I think it was right to tell me. I think it will help 
if we talk these things out.” 

“T don’t need help.” 

“Do you know Freud?” I asked hurriedly, trying to 
keep us together, 

“IT met him in England,” she said flippantly. 

“Not in the flesh?” 

“Don't be silly.” 

“How? In bed?” I said in anger, 

“No. I read him first.” 

“Then?” 

“Practiced him in bed. It was wonderful having such 
good, unhealthy reasons for everything we did.” 

I groaned. 

“Isn’t Freud the answer to everything?” she asked scorn- 


y. 

“You wouldn’t have needed Freud to justify your rolls 
in the hay: you're completely amoral, I was thinking of 
his interpretations of dreams.” 

“I know what you have been thinking. Balls to Freud. 
He’s a dirty old man. I wouldn’t tell him anything at all.” 

“Well, I’ve read him pretty carefully, and continue to 
do so. He’s very good for a writer. They are beginning to 
put him into their books and into their plays. But he and I 
wouldn’t even try to interpret your dreams, You'll have to 
face up to them alone. I'll be left behind when you take 
your little trips into the cosmos, or wherever, but you can 
always count on me being here when you return, devoted, 
understanding, sympathetic, loving you out of my mind. 
How is that?” 

Apparently it was not very good, for she left’ me 
abruptly and went into the bedroom without another 
word, I wondered if she would dream again. Fervently I 
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hoped not, but instinct told me better. Trouble of a new 
and unexpected dimension had been added to the delights 
of loving April Shannon. Sleep was long in coming, and 
when it came it solved nothing. 
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VI 


THE TELEPHONE RANG early Monday morning. I lay still, 
half asleep, wishing it to stop. I heard April answer, heard 
her voice lift in quick excitement, then the decisive clunk 
as the receiver went down. I decided to rise and hear the 
news. 
“Darling. By God. It’s mine.” 

“Of course it is.” 
: Paces glad—or at least awake. I’ve got that part in the 

ay!” 
_ “That's the most interesting thing I’ve heard all day.” 

She laughed happily and came into my arms with a 
tush, still warm from her bed, memories of her dreams, 
resentment of my clinical doubts for her mystic adventure, 
obviously forgotten. 

“We start rehearsals this afternoon. Jesus, I don’t have 
any clothes!” 

“Just go as you are. You'll never look better.” 

“7 knew they would have to take me—the bastards.” 

“Naturally. Who else is there?” 

She gave me a look. I tried to keep from smiling. 

“You just better well think so. This is my break!” 

“T realize that, and I’m delighted.” 

She came close against me, 
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“Will you miss me? I'll be away a lot.” 

“Til miss you like hell, but I hope to be busy, too.” 

“Have you found a new agent?” 

“I think so. A man named Dyne. He’s reading the play 
—said he would call me.” 

“My God, I hope things pop for you, too. Wouldn’t it 
be wonderful if we both hit it?” 

“It would,” I said, grinning at her, “but let’s, welcome 
our blessings one at a time.” 

“I won't have. time to fix up the place this morning. Can 
you handle it?” 

“I can handle it. Go and dress. I'll make some break- 
fast, too. It’s an occasion.” 

She kissed me swiftly. “Sometimes you can be a con- 
siderate bastard.” 

“Tt won't last,” I warned. “Enjoy it.” 

She got home late that night, bone tired, but emotion- 
ally at a peak. She made us some supper, ate none of it 
herself, but chattered at me during the whole meal like an 
overwrought child. I wasn’t expected to ask questions and 
I didn’t, but I absorbed much more than food; I had to 
digest an actress’s entire first day at a rehearsal that had 
not gone the way she had wanted it. 

Later she wasn’t too tired to make love, but other nights 
she was, and I knew that I was playing a bad second fiddle 
to her new passion. But this was the way I had expected it 
to be and it was well that I was prepared. Even so, it 
wasn’t easy to adjust to new habits. 

A week later I had a call from Dyne, the agent who had 
read my play. He was a grey haired, imposing man with 
the fagade of a Roman senator, the Broadwayese of a 
booking agent, and the persuasiveness of a confidence 
man. He explained that he liked the play, but I got the 
impression that his was a minor enthusiasm. What did 
please me was that he had already sent the play to a pro- 
ducer who was willing to option it. Would I agree to giving 
the option? I would. He called the producer in my pres- 
ence and completed the deal for fifteen hundred dollars. I 
yo away, considerably fired up, and very high on Mr. 

yne, 

At home I sat down and lost the edge of my gratitude 
as I figured things out. I certainly could use the fifteen 
hundred dollars, less Dyne’s ten percent, but while waiting 
for the producer to make up his mind whether or not to 
produce, was that enough money to stiff off the wolf? The 
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wolf and I bad a quiet laugh over that and I realized that 
I could very well use a job. While I was wrestling with the 
facts of life, the phone rang. : 

It was Paul Kane. His business in Wheeling had taken 
longer than expected, Tomorrow, being Columbus Day, 
was a bank holiday. He would have the day to himself. 
Could I meet him someplace for a long lunch? Better still 
could he come down to my place and bring a jug? No. I 
preferred a neutral corner. I wasn’t quite ready for hima to 
meet April. Where then? He was staying overnight at the 
Harvard Club. We decided finally that if it rained we 
would meet there. It rained. 

The man at the desk in the club recognized me although 
I had given up my membership and hadn’t been in the 
place for a long time. He told me Paul would be down in 
a few moments. 

I wandered into the lounge. There were not many mem- 
bers in evidence this holiday, but enough to provide the 
familiar chuck-chuck-swish-clack of play at the backgam- 
mon tables, the occasional calls of the little silver bells, the 
low-keyed talk. I chose a leather chair and I began to 
think of Paul and the kind of afternoon that was ahead of 
me, 

He knew some of what happened between Faith and 
me, and guessed a lot more, But today he would expect to 
hear the King James version. Not a word of it was going 
to help either of us, unless you can say that there is com- 
fort in reliving old misery. Maybe there is. 

T let old scenes and sensations flicker by, consciously ed- 
iting out the sounds of war. I re-ran the sequences of boy- 
hood on the Island when I had first met and fallen in love 
with Faith. Paul Kane was in the picture, too. His family 
had a large estate along the shore where the Gasgens and 
Faith’s family lived. The three of us were always together, 
and I had always suspected that he was in love with Faith, 
too. But, in the end he had lost out to the young marine 
who had gone off to war and left a pregnant girl behind. 
His eyes had kept him out of the war, but his cars were 
keen and he heard the whispers, so he came forward and 
took what he considered to be the only proper step as my 
friend. He married the girl. She lost the child. When I 
came home they divorced, and she married me. 

This was the Paul J. Kane who was walking towards me 
across the lounge. 

“Did you know it had stopped raining?” he asked. 
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“No,” I said, “they don’t tell me things anymore. I 
haven’t paid my dues.” 

“Matter of fact the sun is out. Looks like it might be a 
fine day after all.” 

“Fine,” I said. “We can march in the parade.” 

“Anything to find a change of scene.” 

“You sound like you’re in a reckless mood,” I said. 

“J don’t get off the reservation often enough.” 

“By all means let’s go elsewhere. It’s a little depressing in 
here on a holiday.” 

True enough. But I had made my own depression by re- 
membering too much, 

We set forth, two gentlemen strollers. Only we didn’t 
stroll very far. Paul stopped me. 

“I’ve heard that there’s a good beer to be found in Ho- 
boken. Why don’t we give it a try?” 

So we took the Ei downtown and rode the ferry across 
the Hudson where we found a dingy rathskeller where the 
good beer flowed, and we hid ourselves away from all that 
foolish sunlight for the rest of the day. 

The place was dark, -oakey, awash with suds. The good 
beer wasn’t bad. It didn’t peel your skull off while you 
were drinking it; that came later. We put away a couple of 
steins, then Paul ordered the wiener schnitzle, and I had 
knockwurst and sauerkraut. Then we sat back and he took 
me over the jumps, Finally, after he had made me spell it 
out for him, he smacked down his stein on the table in 
anger. : 

“Damn it to hell, It just didn’t have to happen.” 

“But, it did.” « 

“Faith has always had money.” 

“Yes, but the last few years, Paul, she was using it to 
dominate, She spelled it all out very clearly. She domi- 
nated our lives. It became impossible not to feel I was 
being kept. I could no longer write. And then I could no 
longer perform. That’s when she decided I was using it all 
up on other women, and that tore it for keeps.” 

“Are you still that way?” 

No.” 

“What cured you?” 

“A girl.” 

“Oh, God. Here in New York?” 

“Ves,” rs 

me that why you steered me away from your place?” 

fis es.” 
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- He looked down into his beer, his glasses glinting in the 
ight. 
“Faith was afraid of this.” 

“Faith what?” 

“She heard you had a girl.” 

“How could she hear?” 

“Don’t be naive. They hear.” 

We let things lie there for a moment. I was thinking, 
he’s here as a missionary and he’s hating every moment of 
it. And then I thought heli no, Paul is still in love with 
Faith, you damn dense bastard. 

“You haven’t fallen for this—this broad, have you?” 

“She isn’t a broad. She’s an actress.” 

My friend groaned. “And you’ve fallen for her?” 

“Yes. It’s a thing, Paul.” 

“Took, Mike,” there was a hint of anguish in his blue 
eyes. “Just promise me one thing and then we won’t talk 
about this any more.” 

“What?” : 

“Promise that you will see Faith and talk to her. At 
least once before you get too immersed in this affair, will 
you?” 

I thought for a moment. “Yes. I will. Sometime. But 
I’m afraid the boat’s already sailed.” 

“This—this girl you’re with. It isn’t just infatuation— 
gratitude—something like that?” 

“No. P’ve never felt this way before about a woman.” 

“She must be unusual,” he said thoughtfully.. 

“You'll meet her one of these days.” 

“Thank you,” he said drily. 

We worked on the beer. 

“What are you doing in New York, Mike?” 

“Writing again, Full time. I’ve finished a play and it’s 
been optioned. But if it’s not produced soon I'll have to 
find a job to help things keep going.” 

“I’m glad to hear you’re writing again. Won’t a job in- 
terfere?” 

“Yes, -But all I have to live on is the income from the 
trust fund my father left me, and that’s not enough each 
year to keep me going in New York.” 

“No, it wouldn’t, Would you let me subsidize -you for a 
while—until you get going?” 

“Hell no.” 

“It would only be a loan,” he said hastily. 

“Y understand, and I’m deeply grateful for the offer, 
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Paul. But you’ve done enough for me already—more than 
a friend could possibly do.” 

“You mean Faith.” He colored slightly. “You would 
have done the same.” 

“¥ don’t know. Perhaps. I never knew until I got back 
that Faith was pregnant. One of the great foul-ups of the 
war: I never got any mail at all. But you didn’t know 
that.” 

“No, I didn’t.” He looked at me steadily. “I simply 
could not let them do what they tried to do to her. I didn’t 
do it for you.” ; 

“I’m relieved to know that,” I said. At last I knew. 

He drained his beer. 

“There’s something I’ve always wanted to ask you—” 
He hesitated. “When did it happen with you and Faith? 
Was it after the Gasgens’ ball?” 

“Yes. Late that night after I had taken her home. I had 
to report back next morning. My leave was up. We sailed 
por France two days later. I didn’t even get to say good- 

yo" ii 

“I thought it must have been that night. I was watching 
you dance together. I was going to cut in. Then you were 

one.” “ 

I didn’t look at him. I hoped to God he wasn’t going to 
tell me something I had long suspected. Not now. He 
didn’t. 

“You were wounded over there,” he said. 

“Let’s not go into that.” 

“But you had shell shock, too, didn’t you?” 

Yes,” 

“Could your—condition have arisen from that?” 

“Why should it? It didn’t then. Why would it hit me 
years later?” 

“I didn’t know. It was just a thought.” 

“You can’t believe that Faith would change as she has, 
can you?” 

“Not easily.” 

“Well, it’s all long ago and far away now, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. I suppose so.” 

My big friend slumped in his chair. 

“T want you to know that I am dammed sick and upset 
over you and Faith breaking up.” 

“J think that is probably true. But what you cannot un- 
derstand, really, is why I could be tyrannized by money.” 
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“Tt don’t think of money as being intrinsically tyranni- 
cal.” 

“But then you’re not a potato farmer’s son.” 

“Shit, Mike, that’s unfair.” 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “Can we get on to something else?” 

“You started it.” 

“T_et’s say the beer started it.” 

“No, it wasn’t the beer.” 

“I know. But, it was just a thought.” 

The blue eyes got merry behind the thick glasses, 

“I think I must meet your girl pretty soon.” 

“No. This one we don’t share. Not even in gallantry.” 

He made a sound in his belly. His eyes said it was 
laughter. “Right,” he said. 

“Had enough suds?” J asked. 

“I’ve had enough of everything,” he said. 


Several days later I had a letter from Paul. He asked if I 
was still thinking about getting a job—if so, would I be 
interested in becoming an.advertising copy writer at a big 
New York agency, Jay and Maclyn. If I was interested he 
would set up an appointment. 

He added that there would be little doubt of my getting 
the job because Kane & Co. had financial control of one 
of their biggest accounts. 

I was interested and called him immediately. 

The Jay and Maclyn premises were as voluptuously or- 
nate, as piously luxurious as an expensive mortuary. A 
muted, bated-breath atmosphere worthy of a shrine whis- 
pered of deference to money. I waded through ankle-deep 
carpeting following an imperious houri whose undulating 
fanny promised unheard of delights in its silken sheath. 
She tossed her shingled head in the direction of an impres- 
sive office whose double glass doors were decorated in re- 
lief by long-legged metal birds. 

“Mr, Hawkins is waiting for you, Mr. Cantrell.” 

“Thank you,” I said, and pushed one of the silvery 
storks aside and helped Neil Hawkins II inhale his costly 
temperature-regulated air. 

Hawkins had a strong grip and looked as if he played a 
lot of squash. He was as tall as I, a bit heavier, a few 
years older and his tailoring was the best. I thought he be- 
longed in the State Department. I learned later he had 
been there, but couldn’t afford it any longer, so he traded 
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his manner for some very important advertising agency 
money. 

He was casual, almost diffident, and made me very com- 
fortable indeed, We talked longer than I had expected 
and I was surprised and somewhat flattered when he in- 
vited me to lunch. 

_ We went to a place of his choosing; a speak on West 
Forty-fifth Street called Christ Cella’s that catered to ad- 
vertising men, printers and publishers. 

The drinks were good, the food prodigious. I learned 
that I was to start as a copy writer at one hundred dollars 
a week, Under the copy chief’s supervision I would work 
on one of the products sold by Hawkin’s biggest account, 
a food company. My lance would be carried in the service 
of packaged tea. He was very happy that I had consented 
to join the agency. They needed new blood like mine. Tal- 
ent was everything. And how long had I known old Paul 
Kane? 

It was a very heady lunch in more ways than one. Later, 

having left Hawkins in front of the Pershing Square Build- 

ing on Forty-second Street, walking up Murray Hill on 
Park Avenue, I felt a little lonely. Maybe I was going to 
like working in an office, hob-nobbing with interesting 
characters, watching elegant derrieres sway by, having 
confidential talks with big business men, thinking up daz- 
zling lies to teli about tea, going home to April each week 
with a fresh hundred in my pocket. Maybe. April was not 
at home. I calied Paul Kane and reported on my meeting 
with Hawkins, 

“Congratulations,” he said. “I just finished talking with 
Neil. He was impressed by you. He thinks you are a Jay 
and Maclyn type.” 

“My God, do they have a type?” 

“Evidently. He also said that you could turn out to be 
another A. D. Lasker.” 

“Who is A. D. Lasker?” 

Paul laughed, “He is the man who makes it sing. Does 
that answer your question?” 

“Should it?” 

“I don’t know. I’m only quoting Hawkins. But I’m sure 
you can make it sing if anyone can.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “At least I'll try to make it tinkle.” 

“Good. When do you start in?” 

“Monday. They’re going to pay me a hundred a week.” 
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“That’s not bad. They’re making a great deal of money 
up there.” 

“Yes?” 

“You could be making ten thousand within a year.” 

“Is that the important figure?” 

“That is the magic number. When they decide to pay 
you ten thousand, you have slain your last dragon and 
you can go into the palace and kiss Sleeping Beauty.” 

“Seriously?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“I’m dammed. It’s a fascinating country. Pil report to 
you on my discoveries.” 

“Please do that, Mike.” 

“I’m grateful, you know,” I said. 

“Don’t be. You'll move me to tears.” 

He hung up. The telephone rang almost immediately. It 
was April. 

“I’ve been trying to get you for hours,” she said. 

“I just returned from up town. I was talking to Paul 
Kane. He helped me get a job.” 

“What? You’ve taken a job? Where? Doing what? What 
about your writing?” 

“Whoa there. Please. I'll tell you all about it.” 

“All right. I’ve got to get right back to rehearsal, but 
we're breaking early because they have called a night ses- 
sion. Would you like to take me to dinner? I’ve got impor- 
tant news for you, too.” 

“Really? Where will I meet you?” 

“Can you pick me up at the stage door?” 

“Certainly.” 

She rang off, and I was left to. wonder what her news 
was. 

I picked her up back stage at the Fulton Theater on 
West Forty-sixth Street and we went to dinner in the same 
block at Dinty Moore’s. 

She had only forty-five minutes, so we ordered at once. 
I told her about the job and why I had taken it. 

“So long as it doesn’t interfere with your real work,” 
she commented. “You won’t let that happen, will you?” 

“No,” I said. “It’s just to tide us over.” 

“All right,” she said. “Now here’s what’s happening to 
me: This is our last night to rehearse at the Fulton. A new 
show is coming in—opening tomorrow night. We have to 
find another place to rehearse and there isn’t any.” 
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ri not a hotel ballroom, a warehouse, or some- 
thing?” 

“No. No. That’s impossible. We have to have a theater. 
So we're going to Atlantic City. We leave Sunday night.” 

“It should be very nice down there this time of the 
year,” I said. 

“Have you been there, darling?” 

“Several times.” 

“Where will we stay?” 

I stared at her and felt myself stiffen. 

“What's the matter? Aren’t you excited?” 

“What will I do in a hotel room all day while you're off 
someplace emoting?” 

“What do you do here?” F 

“Oh, here I’ve got my stamps, my coin collections. I can 
fly my pigeons from the roof. On clear days I play tops in 
Union Square.” 

She kicked my shin hard under the table. Her face was 
flushed with anger and her eyes sparkled. 

Fa don’t have to go with me anywhere. You can go 
to hell.” 

Throwing her napkin on the table, she got up and ran 
out, I quickly paid the bill and followed her, but by the 
time I reached the street she was gone. I already regretted 
my outburst, -but decided that she had been pretty far 
out of line herself, I decided not to follow her to the Ful- 
ton and make it up. We could sort things out later. I went 
somewhere and had a few drinks. 

Later, refreshed and rueful, I went home to wait up for 
April. I read, listened to Brahms on the phonograph, tried 
to think about my new play. It got later and later and no 
April. Finally sontething told me that she wasn’t coming 
home at all. 

I telephoned the theater, There was no answer. I let the 
phone keep ringing. At last I heard a bang, a curse and a 
surly voice yelled, “Hello.” No, there was no rehearsal 
going on. Didn’t I know what time it was? Everybody had 
left long ago. No, he didn’t know where Miss Shannon 
had gone; he was a night watchman, not a chaperone. I 
told him to drop dead and slammed down the receiver. 

Now I was worried and angry again. I began pacing up 
and down and taking looks out of the windows to watch 
for cabs. There were none. I was getting scared because I 
couldn’t think where she would go. Then it hit me. I 
looked up the number of the Algonquin Hotel and called 
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it, Was a Miss April Shannon registered there? No. Then I 
played my sleeve card. Did they have a Lila Antree stay- 
ing with them? .It was the name she had used in Chicago. 
Yes, they had a Miss Antree. Did I wish to speak to her? 
No, but she had ordered me to bring up an overnight bag 
and I would be there shortly. I took her hat box down 
from the closet and threw in a few things. I put in our last 
fifth of Scotch and closed the case, went down and got a 
cab. 

The night man at the Algonquin was very good at look- 
ing down his nose, He showed me how good when I asked 
if I could deliver her bag to Miss Antree in 911. I got a 
very grudging okay when I decided that I needed a room 
myself, I paid in advance and a bellman, the hat box and 
myself went up to the ninth floor. The bellman was an un- 
derstanding worldling. I tipped him, and he said, “I could 
deliver this bag, sir. You could be standing by.” 

“Exactly,” I said. 

She let me in, her eyes wide with disbelief. Then she 
shrieked with laughter. When she had dried the tears in 
fer eyes, she gasped, “You bastard. How did you find 
me?” 

“Never mind.” I looked at her. She was fully dressed _ 
and had her coat around her shoulders. The bed had not 
been turned down. 

“When he handed me my hat box I thought I'd die,” 
she said. “How did you know I would come here?” 

“It’s where all young actresses go.” 

“Jesus, Mike, you know something?” 

“What?” 

“I don’t think I’m ever going to get away from you.” 

“Do you want to?” - 

“Yes, by God—tonight I did. I could have killed you in 
that restaurant.” 

“What restaurant? We might as well stay here—we have 
to pay for the rooms.” 

“Rooms? Have you got one, too?” 

“Certainly. Writers g0 to the Algonquin, too.” 

“My God, what did you put in that bag?” She opened it 
and came up with the bottle. 

“So you came all prepared.” 

‘Why not? Can’t a boy have some fun on his honey- 
moon?” 

She started laughing again. “This is the first night we’ve 
been away from—” 
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“Home?” I suggested. 
“Home,” she said. “Shall I call for ice and things?” 


Tt turned out to be quite a honeymoon. We didn’t use 
the extra room, though we thought we really should to get 
our money’s worth, 

Next day we had a long, happy luncheon in the hotel’s 

famed restaurant, and April was sweeter and gentler than 

I had ever seen her. Later we drove down to Nineteenth 
Street. It had been fun, but now it was nice being home 
again, Soon April would be leaving for Atlantic City and 
we wanted to hoard the little time we had left. I think we 
were a little worried about our first separation and we 
were a little more attentive to each other than usual, de- 
monstrative, maybe a little over considerate. We decided 
to spend the weekend in the apartment. April went shop- 
ping for groceries. I called a bootlegger with whom I still 
had good credit and replenished the cellar. 

It was a good weekend, a fine weekend, an ardent time, 
When I kissed her goodbye in Pennsylvania Station Sun- 
day night she was crying, and as the train pulled out I felt 
bereft and sick with loneliness. 

The next morning I set out to explore the new world of 
Jay and Maclyn. 
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VII 


WORKING IN AN advertising agency was not the rugged ex- 
perience I had imagined it would be. There were basic 
things to be learned in a hurry, of course: where one’s. of- 
fice was in relation to the various departments, secretarys 
names, the location of the men’s room (which provided a 
sporting hazard since there was no sign to distinguish it 
from the ladies’), the proper time to be at one’s desk in 
the morning, where to lunch and with whom, and the ear- 
liest decent time to depart in the evening. 

In a week I could find my way around, and began to 
collect names and faces, They said I was doing just fine 
and had a natural flair for saying nice things about tea, 
but I was aware that my copy was being severely edited. 

By the end of the second week I was desperate for 
April. When my first pay check arrived on my desk in the 
morning, I had the secretary take it down and have it 
cashed. On impulse I took a cab to Penn Station, bought a 
ticket and got aboard the first train for Philadelphia, and 
thence to Atlantic City. 

At the Shelbourne I was told that April was at the thea- 
ter and usually got back to the hotel around dinner time. 
They gave me a room overlooking the ocean on the same 
floor with her. I left a note for her at the desk and went 
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out on the boardwalk, taking deep gulps of the salt air. It 
was a golden-hazed afternoon and the sea was calm. The 
surf was mild with long curling rollers that hissed up on 
the beach and chuckled under the piers. 

There were surprisingly few people, only a dozen or so 
being pushed in the wicker chairs. I walked slowly, paus- 
ing to explore the anomalous wonders of auction rooms, 
rug emporiums, souvenir shops and the other come-ons 
that provide the special honkey-tonk atmosphere that has 
always been a part of the old resort. I came back on the 
sea side of the walk, stopping to watch the sand sculptors, 
but mostly just leaning from time to time against the rail 
and watching for ships that occasionally moved along the 
horizon. There were pedple on the beach in bathing suits, 
some actually in the water and others swimming out be- 
yond the surf. A fat man in an alpaca jacket smiled at me. 
“Why not?” he said. “It doesn’t get cold until December. 
It’s the wind you’ve got to watch.” 

When it felt like dinner time I went back to the hotel. 

The Shelbourne was glowing softly with light, and 
stringed music came from the dining room which over- 
looked the sea. I thought how pleasant it would be for us 
to dine at a table near the window. I had an impulse to 
make a reservation, but instead I bought a paper and sat 
down where I could watch the desk. I was hungry, excited, 
avid as a prepschool boy under the clock at the Biltmore 
during the holidays. Only different. I knew how my date 
was going to turn out. At least I thought I did—then. 

It had grown dark outside before I felt her presence in 
the lobby. I didn’t have to turn. I knew she was there. 
Then I saw her walking swiftly toward the desk. The clerk 
gave her the key. She started to turn away and he called 
her back and handed her my note. I watched as she tore 
open the envelope and read what I had written, walking 
toward the elevator as she read. Then she stopped and 

. looked around. She was frowning. I don’t know what I ex- 
pected her to do, but the frown killed my mood and I felt 
my face get hot. She turned toward the elevator again. I 
got up and followed her. 

“Pardon me, do you happen to be Miss Jane Cowl?” 

She whirled and looked at me. I thought at first that she 
wasn’t secing me at all. Then I realized that her face was 
stiff, her lips tight, her eyes slitted. 

“What are you doing here?” She spat it at me. “Why 
didn’t you let me know you were coming?” 
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Her face was white with rage. I came close to her and I 
heard my voice hoarsen: “I came down to peddle some 
rugs. Don’t scare off my pigeon. She’s the fat one with the 
green dress sitting near the potted palm.” 

I gripped her arm hard. “Pretend you're glad to see me 
or I'll take this place apart—make a hell of a scene.” 

An elevator door slid open. I steered her into it. “The 
Presidential Suite,” I said to the operator, holding up my 
key. He showed me a mouthful of white teeth. We got out 
at her floor and I followed her silently down the corridor 
to her room. She unlocked the door and we went in. The 
door hissed closed. She walked to the window and then 
turned and came back to me. Her eyes were flooded with 
tears. | took her in my arms and she was trembling. “God 
damr, you. Don’t you ever take me for granted!” 

“What the hell is the matter with you—got the curse?” 

“No. My nerves must be shot,” she said against my 
chest. “I’ve been going through hell.” 

“The play?” 

“The play and all the assorted bastards and bitches con- 
nected with it.” 

I kissed her hard and I tasted tears, lipstick and some- 
thing else. Her mouth moved against mine and her lips 
parted then she pulled away from me with a groan, tore 
off her hat and threw it across the room. She came against 
‘me hard, her legs widened, her arms tightened under my 
coat. I picked her up and threw her on the bed. 

We lay in the dark, spent and at peace, listening to the 
complaint of the sea and feeling a strangely soft breeze 
play over us. She kissed me and then sighed deeply. 

“God, I’m glad you came.” 

“J couldn’t stand being away from you another hour. I 
got my first pay check cashed and caught a train—didn’t 
go back to the office, or even phone them. I had it bad.” 

“J did, too. I didn’t realize just how bad.” 

“It’s not good for us to be apart.” 

“No. But, you have to go back to your job,” she said. 

Ves,” 

“Do you like it?” ts. 

“It’s certainly an experience. It’s a strange new world, 
but I don’t know yet whether I like it or not. I don’t sup- 
pose anyone actually likes doing his job—just for the 
money of it. It’s just that maybe some jobs are easier to 
live with than others.” 
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I told her of some of my adventures and discoveries, 
and she laughed with delight, 

“But you haven't heard from the producer who op- 
tioned your play?” 

SON; Oo. ” 


“Maybe you should be starting on a new one.” 

“ve already begun fooling around with a plot.” 

“Mike, I’ve been thinking about you a lot. I really am 
worried about you taking that job. It’s so easy to get side- 
tracked from the main objective. I’ve fought against that 
all my-life.” 

“All your long, long life?” 

“It’s been long all right—considering how early I started 
out. If this damn play ever makes it I may be making 
good money. When I do will you give up that job and go 
back full time to your real work?” 

I was silent. 

She leaned over me trying to read my thoughts. 

“Mike, are you angry with me? Did I say something 
wrong?” 

“No. I appreciate how you feel, but you forget that I 
had a bellyful of that sort of thing.” 

“O-h.” She lay back hurting. 

“I know that you forgot how it was with me. I can’t. I'l 
just have to keep the job until I can afford to move. Please 
don’t feel badly. I understand your. concern. I’m deeply 
appreciative of your generosity—of spirit.” 

“All right, I said it and I’m glad I said it, and I mean 
what I said. Play it your way.” ; 

I laughed, and she laughed with me. I reached for her. 
von you think we ought to try it with our clothes off?” 
she said, 


We had dinner at a table near a window that looked out 
on the sea, the maitre’d hotel was as flatteringly obse- 
quious as could be desired, the food elegant. 

“Td like to get away from the people in the show,” 
April said. “Most of them are staying here. Is there some- 
place we could go for the remainder of the weekend?” 

I thought for a moment. 

“There is a place down the coast from here, a rambling 
old hotel I remember visiting with a boy whose grandfa- 
ther owned it. As I recall it was spacious and charmin. 5 6 
relic of the last century, really. It was so close to the 
Ocean as to be damn near in it. The area was called Long- 
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port. If the place is still standing, it might be just perfect 
for us. But what about your rebearsals?” 

“They’re taking a break until Monday afternoon to re- 
write the second act, and you can be sure it will tum out 
to be even worse than the Jast version.” 

“Well, then there’s nothing to hold us back. While you 
pack some things, I'll inquire about renting a chauffeur- 
driven limousine to take us down. It’s a fairly long ride.” 

“Good. But, what if the place no longer exists?” 

“There are plenty of comfortable little hotels down the 
coast. If worse comes to worst, we can always make it 
down to Cape May. Go ahead and get busy.” 

It was a pleasant ride down the coast from Atlantic 
City, and the old Belmont Hotel was still there—just 
barely. The huge, rambling frame structure stood on a 
point a little above the dunes as if gathering its weather- 
beaten bulk against a final assault by the winter storms, its 
hundreds of windows trying to stare down the sea, The 
ravening Atlantic had drowned most of the point. Heavy 
stone walls had been built, but the remains of a concrete 
jetty on the inlet side lay strewn in great jagged hunks of 
_ cement where the savage waves of some past season had 

flung them. We mounted the wooden steps, crossed the 
wide, creaking porch and entered the enormous lobby. We 
had to bang on the bell several times before a creased-face 
clerk came out from some hiding place and eventually 
produced the register. : 

“Many guests?” I asked. 

He gaped at me. “No, not many. Not many this time of 
the year.” 

‘Does the Littlejohn family still own the place?” 

“J ittlejohn? No, sir, Bank owns it.” 

The elevator was a museum piece. It was a fair sized 
room, with wide plush seats, walled with mirrors and. 
caged in ornate brass filigree. It started up with groans, 
sighs and hydraulic gurgles and seemed to pause at each 
floor to make sure we had a leisurely view of each wide, 
carpeted hall and each tall white door. Finally with an in- 
elegant bounce and an uncertain wiggle, it shivered to a 
stop and we stepped gingerly off. 

“Where have you brought me—Hilarity Hall?” April 
asked. : 

“You wanted seclusion. You have it now, plus an aura 
of history.” 

“It’s a firetrap.” 
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“Don’t worry,” I said. “They’ve taken precautions, 
There must be ways of getting out if and when.” 

She muttered to herself as the porter opened the door. 

Alone, we inspected our huge suite. High walls, fres- 
coed and faded; floors deep with pile; original chandeliers 
with their gas fixtures still in place, The electricity had a 
very primitive and tentative look. The bed was a huge 
affair under a towering canopy and the rooms were lined 
with hand-carved furniture—each piece bulging from the 
wall like an alderman. 

April inspected it all in awe. 

“Are you sure Millard Fillmore won't mind our sleeping 
in his room?” 

She discovered the coiled ropes under each window. 
“All right. What is this?” 

“That,” I said, -“is the fire escape. We just toss out the 
ropes and go down the knots.” 

“You're not serious!” 

“Absolutely. Of course you wouldn’t have to worry, I 
would carry you down.” 

“Uh huh. Look, Mike are you sure you didn’t bring me 
down here just to get rid of me?” 

“This old place is a relic. Enjoy it while it’s still here. 
Look out there.” I tugged at the heavy casements. “We're 
practically out at sea.” The windows gave and the old Jer- 
sey shore roared into the room with a sting of brine. 

“Close it! Close it!’ She had to scream. I fought the 
windows closed. 

“This is going to be a nice quiet weekend. J can tell. We 
had better use some of that rope and tie the bed down to- 
night.” 

“It might not even be here when we get back.” 

“Get back? Are we going somewhere?” 

“The night is young.” 

“And Pll bet the joint is rocking.” 

We used the stairs going down. In the lobby she hesi- 
ee “Now that we have made a landing, what do we 

vil 

“Would you like to have a bite before we go out on the 
beach?” 

“You're not actually hungry again?” 

“Aren’t you?” 

“Starved.” 

“Come on.” I took her arm and started toward what I 
remembered had been the main dining room, but it was 
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dark now and the chairs were stacked. We heard music 
then and followed the sound down a corridor. A violin 
was playing softly, sweetly. The familiar melody caught 
me. “I’m always Chasing Rainbows.” We stood in the 
entrance to the room listening until the last note whispered 
away. There was a spattering of applause. The drums 
began setting the tempo for dance music, and we could 
make out dimly that we were entering a small room, a 
silk-draped cave, really, very dark with tables ringing a 
polished dance floor. The small band was now playing 
very good jazz, and people had begun to dance. We were 
shown to a small table and we ordered club sandwiches 
and pots of coffee. The pink shade on the little glass lamp 
between us painted April’s face with so sudden a soft, ca- 
ressing glow that her beauty brought a pain of quick emo- 
tion. 

“What is it, Mike?” 

“It’s you. You're so goddam beautiful.” 

There was pleasure in her eyes, and a gleam of excite- 
ment. 

“You have things on your mind tonight, haven’t you?” 

It was more a statement of fact than a question. 

“Yes,” I said. “Us.” 

Her expression altered. I was distracted by the glint of 
her emerald, and the moment was ruined, She was smiling, 
but there was a new wariness in her eyes. She had read 
me. 

“Do you want to dance with me?” 

_ rose without a word. The music was fine, a wonderful 
beat, muted and blue, and we moved together as if we 
were born dancing. , 

At the table I noticed that the shine had come back into 
her eyes, ; 

“God, that was fun, Mike. I haven’t danced for years.” 

“I could get to like it with a girl like you,” I said. 

She laughed merrily. They served our sandwiches and 
we began to eat, but I had lost the edge of appetite. It 
seemed a kind of desecration to ruin the mood by eating. 
It did not have the same effect upon her. She polished off 
her portion with gusto. Then she noticed that I had toyed 
with mine. 

“What's the matter with you?” 

“Let’s get out of here,” I said. 

“If you want to.” The wary expression was back. __ 

“I propelled her out of the room, flinging a bill on the 
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captain’s desk as I passed, down the corridor, through the 
lobby and out the glass doors to the beach. I flipped my 
jacket on the sand and she sank down on it. I went away 
from her then, down tothe water. It was an unbelievable 
night that had come back from some maytime to live itself 
again in this late fall. The air was soft, crystal clear and a 
great yellow moon hung out there like a gold piece. Be- 
neath it moved the litile white lights of passing ships, and 
the seas was calm, breathing in rhythmic sleep. But I 
could hardly see the beauty for I was looking within my- 
self and I saw only darkness, where anger had flickered 
down to sullen foreboding. I came back to where she 
waited, the moonlight and its jewelled glints from the sea 
caught in her hair, She got up and stood beside me, her 
hand on my arm. 

“What’s the matter, Mike?” 

I laughed shortly. “In there—-dancing—something pretty 
terrible happened. I felt obscenely young.” 

“Is that obscene?” 

“Under the circumstances.” 

“Tm not exactly folléwing your mood.” 

“Of course not. Let me ask you, how did you feel?” 

“I was happy. I was enjoying myself.” 
5 Beas you didn’t suffer. Your appetite was marvelous to 

e] 0! a : 

“What do you mean I didn’t suffer?” 

a sudden realization that you were in love.” 

“Aren’t you going to ask me how it was when I realized 
that I had fallen in love with you?” 

“I thought you were in love with me.” 

“Oh, I was. I was. But, this was something special. 
Would you care to hear about it?” 

mer Mike, Please, you're trying to ruin something.” 

st Lae 

She sank down on my coat. I sat down beside her. 

“Let’s don’t talk about us tonight,” she said. “You know 
that I love you. But you want more than that.” 

“TI want all of you, but you can’t give that, can you?” 

“T need you.” 

“Like the Gershwin song: ‘someone who'll watch over 
mer. seve 

“Yes,” she said. “That’s very good, Mike—someone to 
watch over me, It’s the way I am. It’s the way you are.” 

“Balls to that.” 
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“Please don’t get angry.” 

“For a few moments in there I felt young and every- 
thing was just right—just the way it had to be for two 
people in love—each giving the other all of himself— 
struggling to give more than the other. Then, in the glint 
of an emerald, reality; the dream snatched away, and 
something sickening raised in its place.” 

“What are you trying to say?” 

“I’m saying that you’re holding out. That you're not giv- 
ing the alli—and my hunger for you demands all.” 

She was silent. A beautifully curved private yacht was 
coming down on the left, her lines silhouetted whitely in 
the moonlight. She was angling daringly close to shore, 
but slowly and showing only her running lights. She must 
have come in a good mile from the horizon that marked 
the regular ship lanes. I couldn’t hear her engines so she 
must be throttled down, and as we watched, she corrected 
her angle and ran, or drifted slowly toward us parallel to 
the shore. 

“That’s what I sometimes feel like,” she said wistfully. 
“Darkened down, kind of waiting, kind of lost.” 

This angered me again, with its obvious appeal for in- 
dulgence. 

“Don’t be devious. If you keep on holding part of your- 
self locked away from me you'll probably end up a 
Daphne.” 

“Daphne?” 

“Daphne of mythology, pursued by Apollo, jumped into 
the water and cried to the river god to help her escape. He 
cooperated by changing her into a laurel tree.” 

“No, No. This is all crazy. Why do you go on like this? 
1 do love you—I do—and I’ve never really loved anyone 
before. And if there is a holding back, it’s because—be- 
cause—” she was hesitant, seemingly honestly bewildered. 
“T don’t want to—I can’t give more of myself. I feel, well, 
I don’t know how to say it right—that if I give as I want 
to give, as everything inside of me wants to give, I'll be 
robbing myself, stealing from myself something that I 
must keep if I want to get where I want to go, win what 
I’ve lived and worked for, suffered for, dreamed about and 
prayed all my life for.” Her voice steadied. “Something I 
know I’m going to get come hell, damnation, or even you, 
if I have to!” 

We let it lie there for a moment then her arms came 
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around me in a fierce embrace and her face came close to 
mine, 

“Mike, don’t let's go on with this tonight. Let me go. 
Let me alone—that part of me, for now, please. You love 
me, you do love me. Tell me now what you were thinking, 
what you were feeling, when you looked at me that way 
across the table.” 

All right. I thought, I love you, April Shannon, I love 
you. Damn fool sick-in-the-guts want to marry you. And 
live with you forever and ever after too. And be close and 
tight and near as skin every waking and sleeping moment, 
with one breath, one sigh, one orgasm and one soul for all 
time. Then I said, “You've got the ego of a national mon- 
ument, and the mind of a shallot.” 

Her voice came tight. “Mike is it that other thing com- 
ing back? Are you having a nervous breakdown over us?” 

I sat up with a wrench and smashed her with a swinging 
backhand. She went over on her back and, unbelievably, 
the feral light shone in her eyes. She began to writhe sen- 
suously on the sand, her dress riding up, and her hands 
clawing. Christ, I thought with horror, she likes to be 
beaten, and she wants to be screwed right here and now. I 
had a wild passion to fall upon her like an animal, then I 
turned away in shame. 

I heard a moan, then a curse, and when J turned, her 
clothes lay in a pile on the sand and she glared at me. 

“You son of a bitch!” 

Then she was past me, running naked for the sea. 

“What the hell do you think you're doing?” I yelled, 
starting to pull off my own clothes, 

She made no reply, but split through a comber and 
started swimming straight out. I had my shoes off, and was 
pulling the buttons off my shirt when the white yacht ex- 
ploded into sudden light and noise. It was lying directly 
ahead, less than a quarter of a mile off, and one hell of a 
party had erupted. There was a blare of recorded dance 
music, drunken yells and squeals, hysterical laughter, as 
well as loud and angry shouts. 

I got my pants off and headed for the water. Just before 
I dove in I saw something else: a squat speed boat was 
tied near the stern of the yacht and men were passing 
heavy sacks aboard her. I took a fix-on the white dart of 
phosphorescence ahead that was April and started after her. 
As I came up after the second surf, the lights and music 
on the yacht stopped as if turned off by a switch. I rolled 
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over into a crawl and began to thresh up some speed. I 
was going to need it, I thought. I had a feeling I had to 
get to April before she got to that yacht. I could hear yells 
and shouts of drunken encouragement to her from shad- 
owy figures lining the rail. There was sudden action 
aboard the speed boat and I caught the glint of metal as 
something turned atop her deck house, a finger pointing 
aft with two huddled figures beside it. There was the 
abrupt, ripping sound of canvas as its covering was torn 
away, the rattle of curses as the machine gun moved 
again, and the sharp clacks as it was armed. Then I caught 
the wailing keen of a siren and saw the quick stab of bril- 
liant white light as a powerful searchlight began hunting. 
A coast guard cutter was joining the party. 

The warning yell I tried to hurl to April was choked by 
spume and when I could breathe I started after her again, 
goaded now by desperation. The lethal white searchlight 
had found its prey and the yacht and its squat appendage 
were naked with light. I saw a great splash go up near the 
boats and heard the dull thud of the cutter’s cannon. Fig- 
ures jumped from the deck of the yacht down into the 
Speedboat. Her great Liberty motors roared into life and 
‘at her stern a wake boiled up, but I could hear the scream- 
ing cry of nemesis coming up on them fast from the south. 
Then there was the sharp stutter of the rumrunner’s ma- 
chine gun and the unbearable white light went out in a 
jangling shower of glass. The runner had weigh now and 
was roaring to the north, showing her stern to the reve- 
. nuer who veered off in hot pursuit, hurling angry, reddish 
tracers arcing after the incredibly fast speedboat, and I 
could hear the hard slamming sound of the cutter’s twenty 
millimeter cannon. A pandemonium of sound was coming 
from the yacht. Hands were stretched down to April, to 
pull her aboard. There were yells of delight when they 
found that she was naked. I could see her glisten as they 
pulled her out of the sea. I could feel the frustrating grind 
of the starters as the yacht tried frantically to tum over 
her engines. People at the rail screened April from view. I 
had stopped swimming and panic hit me. The great white 
mass of the yacht was moving down on me. I tried to turn 
and swim for it, but I couldn’t—suction was pulling me 
toward the side of the yacht. I felt the pull on my legs and 
knew that in a moment I would be pulled down under the 
vessel. I tensed to heave myself up and make a grab for 
her rail, On the deck I heard the slam of running feet, 
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angry shouts, gutteral cursing. A woman screamed shrilly. 
Something like an iron fist hit me in the stomach and I 
doubled in agony. The yacht’s engines had fired. The con- 
cussion settled down into intense vibration. I sensed that 
she was moving slowly away from me, but her swing was 
bringing her down on me. Unconsciously I raised my arms 
to try and fend her off, and I heard the crunch of fists 
meeting flesh and bone, cries of pain, thuds of bodies fall- 
ing to the deck, women’s screams, then a splash near me, 
a whimper and a soft moan. I saw the halo of hair. I 
grabbed for it and pulled up until her face emerged, then I 
got an arm under and pulled her in to me close. The vi- 
brations in the water increased. The yacht was moving 
away from us. Two burly figures were hunched at the rail 
looking down at us. They were alone on deck and there 
was no sight of the others and no sounds of revelry. 

A click and a flashlight beam looked for us in the 
water. A rough voice said, “Screw her. Let her drown.” 

“Did you have to paste her one like that?” a second 
voice said. ; 

“Ah, these society broads! Swimming out here bare ass 
on a night like this. Let her drown.” 

The light winked off and the yacht slipped swiftly past 
us, heading south by east. The sound of battle echoed dis- 
tantly from the horizon and soon that ceased and we were 
left alone in the ocean. The wind had changed. Clouds 
were scudding out from shore, darkening the moon and 
bringing the honest temperatures of fall, 

April began to swim, “I’m all right now, Mike,” she 


“Sure?” 

“Sure. If I don’t swim I'll freeze to death, God, where 
did this come from?” 

“Heaven doesn’t approve of little girls who, like the 
man said, come out here swimming bare ass.” 

“Was he the bastard that hit me on the head and threw 
me in the water?” 

“Who hit me on the head.” 

“Go to hell.” 

We swam toward shore. Not fast now. Not fast at all, 
Then she said, “Mike?” 

“Yes?” 

“Stay near. I feel a little woosey.” 

“Relax. Try to keep most of yourself under water.” 

“That’s what I’m, afraid of.” : 
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“T meant stay out of the wind—too cold.” 

“Okay.” 

“Pll stay near you. I'll know when to grab you.” 

“Yes—-you always do.” 

J had to laugh even if my teeth chattered, but I felt fear 
slip from me. We were going to make it. You don’t make 
jokes when you’re about to go under. But I stayed close to 
her and I was grateful for the warm lights of the old hotel 
ahead of us, and I thought of the damned mood that had 
started this entire bit of insanity, and I wondered which 
one was crazier. 

We made it but the wind had increased, the sea had 
risen and we had to swim through nasty, chopping waves. 
One had caught her unawares, she almost foundered and I 
got to her just in time. It was only with luck that we man- 
aged to stay with a great swell and ride the crest of surf 
into shallow water. 

Crawling out, ‘gasping with cold and exhaustion we 
snatched up our clothes and stumbled toward the dunes. I 
gave her my shirt to towel off with, then threw my jacket 
around her. I got my pants on, found my lighter and 
thumbed it into flame and applied it to piled up drift 
wood. We crouched by the little fire like members of some 
primitive tribe, and indeed our needs were primeval and ani- 
malistic. She put her.hand into my jacket and brought 
forth the flask. I motioned her to drink and she uncapped 
it and took a long pull, handing it to me with a deep sigh. 
I wasted no time and drained it. Cigarettes followed and 

“soon we were watm and comfortable. She had turned to 
burnished copper in the firelight, a pleasanter sight than 
the icy blue she had worn when we came out of the ocean. 

Divining my thought she smiled for the first time. 

“You look better, too,” she said. “Just what the hell was 
going on out there?” 

“You tell me. You’re the one who went to the party.” 

“They were a bunch of rich kids having a drunken 
brawl—the ones who pulled me out. Couple of rough 
characters came and slugged two of the boys, the rest ran 
off and left me there. Then one of the hoods slugged me 
and threw me into the water.” 

She touched her forehead; there was a dark bruise on 
her left temple. 

“They couldn’t stay around and play games,” I told her. 
“They were taking on a load of booze from a rum runner, 
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and the coast guard caught them with their gunny sacks 
down.” 

“You see? When you start things with me, bad things 
happen.” 

“What were you really trying to do? Teach me a les- 
son?” 

“Ves,” 

“By killing yourself?” 

“I changed my mind about that, but I wanted to embar- 
‘Tass you.” 

“What if they had taken you with them?” 

“I would have gone alone—all the way.” 

I looked at her and she looked the truth right back at 
me—defiantly. 

“You could have made the front page all right—the 
hard way.” 

“But I didn’t. Because you were there to watch over 
me,” she said with a mocking little smile, 

“Stop that. Do you want me to beat you like a bass 
drum?” 

The smile vanished. “Don't you ever touch me again. 
Fil cut your heart out.” 

“Tl try to remember that,” I said, 

She started to take my jacket off. “No, keep it,” I said. 
“My shirt is dry now and I’m fine.” A piece of driftwood 
cracked like a pistol shot, sparks showered us and we beat 
von out. She edged closer to me. I put my arms around 

er. 

“Mike, tell me something.” — 

“What?” 


“Is it me who has brought me the trouble, or is it you 
who is doing bad things to me?’ 

“What bad things?” 

“We're like clashing cymbals.” 

“That’s occurred to me,” I said. “But I don’t hear a 
thing now—just the scream of clams, lament of lobsters, 
solemn sighing of oysters, sighing unhappiness of the sea, 
stealthy sibilance of seaweed . 

“Or KrazyKat crooning of the kelp. I know. I know. 
Jesus, sometimes I wonder why I ever let myself get mixed 
up with you.” 

“Good thought. Why did you?” 

“I don’t know. One of us must be mad.” 

“Maybe we both are. I’d hate to have to testify as to 
what went on here tonight.” 
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She stared intently into the fire, brooding. 

“Tell me,” I said, “where did you learn to swim like 
that?” 

She turned her head slowly and looked at me in disbe- 
lief. Then she laughed. “I was raised on the Ohio—I was a 
iver rat. Dear God, you are insane.” 

When her laughter had subsided I kissed her softly and 
she put her head back on my shoulder. I felt her sigh 
deeply and in a few moments I realized she had gone fast 
asleep. I picked her up gently, kicked the fire apart and 
carried her back to the aoe and made an entrance that 
the popeyed night clerk will/never get over, and then I 
carried her to bed. We didn’t tie it down that night. I 
didn’t open the windows. We had had enough of sea air 
for the day. 
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VIL 


THE ROOM was very dark and I could feel April turn rest- 
lessly in bed. The wind was moaning at the windows in an 
agony of weather change and the room creaked like the 
cabin of a ship under sail. I was aware but not listen- 
ing, exhausted I could not find sleep, but nightmarish 
scenes repeated themselves before my open eyes: a blow, 
her sprawling on the sand in lascivious abandon; her sui- 
cidal dash into the ocean; the insane business with the 
yacht; her fanatical refusal of total commitment in love. I 
wondered why I didn’t just get up, dress and get away. 
But, I didn’t want to get away, so I forced the apparitions 
out of my mind and began to listen consciously to the lull- 
ing sounds of delusion—being far at sea under clouds of 
canvas, heeled over and running with the wind. 

April’s small whimpering cry brought me fully awake 
again. I turned on the reading light. Her lips were parted. 
Her breasts rose and fell rapidly with the excitement of 
her breathing, There was a twitching at the corner of her 
eyes. She was deep in a disturbing dream, I thought that 
perhaps I should wake her, but reality could be equally 
disturbing. I turned off the light. We were headed out into 
a waste of water, embarked without hope of return upon 
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an adventure in space, time, and something I could not 
name. 


Sunlight was streaming in the open windows. April was 
Standing near them, her hands over her face, her shoulders 
heaving. I could not, for the sound of the sea, hear the 
sobs that shook her, but I felt a sickness in me at the elo- 
quence of her pain. Before I could go to her, she raised 
her head and in a gesture of quick violence tore the ring 
from her finger, and threw it out of the window with the 
strength of rage. There was sudden quiet on the beach 
below. Then the delighted laughter of a little child. 

I tried to take her in my arms, but she was cold, rigid 
and unyielding, I lighted a cigarette and sat down, feeling 
light headed. She did not move, but stood naked in the 
eager sunlight flowing around her, and I admired with the 
detachment of a collector the animal splendor of her 
figure, but strangely in this moment felt no desire. Without 
ever looking at me she went into the bathroom. I watched 
the smoke curling tall above my fingers and was aware 
that we had the gift of another beautiful day. After a 
while I heard the sound of a bath being drawn, and I 
roused myself to order breakfast. It was only later that 
I began to wonder what we were going to do with our gift. 

There were still a few fishing boats available for a day’s 

charter, but she vetoed the suggestion with curt disdain. 
She deliberately made herself bad company and the day 
wore poorly. 
-- [remembered a once celebrated place for seafood on the 
inlet. She consented without enthusiasm to walk over with 
me and see if it was still in existence. It was, barely, sag- 
ging and unpainted at the end of its rotting wharf. But the 
cooking was still good. We started with a bucket of steam- 
ers, working our way through magnificent lobsters. I did. 
She toyed with the clams, pushed at the lobster, then quit 
cold and stared out of the window, watching two young 
men in waders and fisherman’s sweaters with block and 
tackle haul a big, mean-looking shark out of the water. 

When we started back to the hotel, the sunshine had 
gone from the day and it was becoming overcast, damp 
and chill. She touched my arm and I stopped. She turned 
to face me, her eyes large and serious. 

“I’m sorry, Mike, I’ve been a bitch.” 

So?” 

“I can’t help it. I know when it’s going to happen. I can 
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feel myself slipping into it, but I can’t do anything about 
it.” 

“T’m glad that you threw away that emerald, but why? 
This is impersonal writer’s curiosity.” 

She turned away frowning, and we began walking again, 
faster. I laughed at her, but with some admiration for 
being willing to throw a small fortune out of the window. 

“Don’t Mike, I’m too nervous.” 

“Why? Because of last night?” 

“No. The play. I’ve got a feeling that they’re looking 
for me.” 

“But you didn’t expect to be called until Monday.” 

“Just the same I’m going to call them when we get back 
to the hotel.” 

“Won't that be asking for it? Telling them you have 
been away having fun and games without even your play- 
script to keep you warm?” 

“Mike, it’s only a phone call.” 

“All right.” I didn’t want to seem to be interfering with 
her work. I noticed that I had to lengthen my stride to 
keep up with her. In the lobby the porter intercepted us. 

“A message for me?” April asked eagerly. 

“No ma’am, no call. There’s someone to see you in the 
‘parlor. They’ve been talking to guests who have rooms on 
your side of the hotel. You are the only ones they haven’t 
seen yet.” 

The parlor was dark and smelled of damp and aging up- 
hoistery. Standing before us was a little boy in a sailor 
suit, a pail and shovel in his hand. His gaze was solemn. 

“Did Henry tell you to come?” 

“The porter? Yes.” 

“The manager says that if it doesn’t belong to the lady I 
can keep it and give it to my mother.” 

“Keep what?” April demanded, though of course we 
knew it was the emerald. 

The boy reached into his bucket and brought April’s 
ring. His mother was a tall woman in a flowered print. She 
smiled at us pleasantly. 

“T don’t think I should keep it,” she said. “Tt looks quite 
valuable—unless it is an imitation.” 

“Ts it yours, lady?” asked the little boy. - 

“Yes.” April’s voice was low and husky. “And it is valu- 
able. Thank you. Thank you very much.” 

“We were sitting on the beach early this morning. Sud- 
denly the ring came flying through the air and fell right 
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beside Ronnie. We’ve been trying all day to find the 
owner. We must have talked to everybody in the hotel,” 
the mother said. 

“Do I have to give it to her, mother?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

He handed April the ring without a word or a change of 
expression and stepped back near his mother. She put her 
hand on his shoulder. 

April stood with the ring in her hand staring down at 
the boy. “I’m sorry it’s mine, Ronnie. Really I am.” Then 
she ran from the room. 

Upstairs I found April feverishly packing. She flung 
words around the room as if she resented having to ex- 
plain. “I was right. They were looking for me. They got 
the rewrite completed. We're going back into rehearsal at 
ten o’clock tomorrow morning. Can you get a car to take 
us up? Get a good one that can make time. Who told me? 
The stage manager. Only one in the company I can trust. 
Are you going to get that car? God, don’t just stand there, 
It’s late—late!” 
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IX 


“CANTRELL?” 

Yess 

“Can you stop by my office for a moment?” 

It was Pedley, the copy chief at Jay & Maclyn. We had 
just finished the Tuesday morning meeting on Mandarin 
Tea problems. He waved me to a leather chair near his 
office window. 

“I was watching the account executive’s face when you 
unveiled that campaign idea, and he lit up like Times 
Square on New Year’s Eve.” 

“Embarrassed?” 

“Hell, no! He was delighted out of his mind. Tell me 
something, did it just occur to you, or have you been nurs- 
ing it along?” 

“TI didn’t have an idea in my head when I came into that 
meeting. I was away over the weekend and I wasn’t think- 
ing about tea.” 

He laughed. “That’s what I thought. But it’s not un- 
known to happen otherwise—-a carefully rehearsed and 
staged demonstration of being hit by the blinding light of 
sudden inspiration. Especially when some of the big boys 
in the agency happen to be sitting in.” 
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Seedy to be so naive. Do you think the gimmick is any 
goo be 

“Yes indeed. ‘High Teas Of History’ is a natural. You 
have-a strong central idea, wonderful chance for vivid il- 
lustrations, and good, sock copy. angles. The Mandarin 
people are going to love this one.’ 

“I wish I could begin by giving you some concrete ex- 
amples. I haven't thought of any yet.” 

“Choose ones that will give the artists a chance—cos- 
tumes and period, you know? And the writers will need 
opportunities for vivid prose.” He grinned. “I presume 
however that you won’t suggest the Boston Tea Party.” 

“TIL use all caution.” 

“Well, the proposal really takes off in all directions. 
William Penn holding a pow wow with the Indian chiefs, 
Disraeli at the palace with Victoria, the Dowager Empress 
of China and allied generals after the Boxer Rebellion. It’s 
a very hot idea and we want to get going and concentrate 
on this. Call on research, Work with the art department. I 
know that Jones will want to make a presentation as fast 
as we can get things together.” 

_ [stood up. “Maybe I should have kept my mouth shut.” 

‘Don’t sell it short. It’s little acorns like this that grow 
into fat vice presidents.” 

I went back to my office feeling flattered and pleased 
with myself, but later I began to have doubts. What, I 
wondered, could happen to a man who wanted to write 
plays if he ever got to thinking that campaign ideas for tea 
-merchants were important enough to feel good about? 

The option on my play had expired, and Dyne reported 
that he was unable to place it elsewhere. He suggested that 
I sell it to Samuel French and Company who specialized 
in licensing plays for amateur and professional produc- 
tions. I agreed and he handled the negotiations. It was a 
bitter disappointment not to have a Broadway production, 
but the play in French’s hands proved a steady money 
maker, and I had finally to admit that this was better than 
complete failure. 

The agency became deeply immersed in the new cam- 
paign they hoped to sell the client. I found myself working 
nights as well as days with little time for my new play. 
The advertising idea had taken off and was really soaring. 
The history idea was refined and a social angle added to 
bring in contemporary appeal. Mrs. Peyton Astor pouring 
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tea for an international championship polo team; a Biddle 
of Philadelphia serving tea at a gathering of the Order of 
the Cincinnati; tea for the Wright brothers at Kittyhawk; 
high tea at Mt. Vernon after the inauguration of Washing- 
ton, and so on. A dozen full page ads were made up, com- 
plete with type and watercolor illustrations. These, if ap- 
proved, would be run in full color in national magazines, 
except that instead of watercolors the artists would be 
commissioned to do the paintings in oil. Layouts and copy 
were prepared for a tie-in newspaper campaign in black 
and white. Even a few radio announcements were written, 
but these were quite unfamiliar to me. 

If the Mandarin people were to buy this it would cost 
them a great deal and swell the agency billings to a very 
satisfactory level. Presentation day was coming up fast and 
everyone’s nerves were a little raw with the strain. 

Jt was seven in the evening. I had been working all af- 
ternoon with Jill Dillon, another copy writer who was 
working on the socially-oriented ads. She was a nice, 
clever girl, married to a young man who had just got a job 
as an announcer at NBC, She had sold the agency on in- 
cluding radio copy in the campaign because she was con- 
vinced that the new ether communication was going to 
leap ahead and become the most important advertising 
medium of all. This kind of talk pained most of the older 
executives who had been weaned on print, but it was the 
policy of the company to keep an eye on any new media 
that could be used for the wider dissemination of the com- 
mercial message. So they went along. She was fun to talk 
to and work with and had a real flair for advertising. I’m 
sure they paid her twice what they paid me, and she was 
worth it. Her husband had to work late, so I asked her to 
have dinner with me. 

Inside Cella’s the waiters wore all white starched aprons 
and red cheery faces. We got ourselves a corner table near 
the open kitchen where the fires leapt and the copper 
gleamed and made immediate demands for whiskey sours. 
When we got half of them down we began to relax and let 
the office tension seep out of us. 

I ordered another round. 

“At least they use fresh lemon juice,” she said. 

“Yes. I don’t feel anything either.” 

“We're wound up.” 

“Maybe. Or Luigi is cutting the booze.” 
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“The message might come to us later.” 

“Sure,” I said. “It couldn’t be our Luigi.” 

suse not talk about the damn campaign tonight, huh, 
Mi e 33 

“Hell no. I’ve had it.. Tell me about Dan and the radio 
business.” 

She told me about Dan and the radio business, and we 
had another sour. Then she asked me, “Are you in love 
with somebody?” 

I was, I told her, with some one it was not easy to talk 
about, She was a little hurt, but she only said, “Then tell 
me about the play you're working on.” 

“It’s not all down on the paper yet,” I said. “But I’ve 
got it complete in my head.” 

“What's it called?” 

“The Hounds of Summer.” 

“Sounds nice. What’s it about?” 

“Tm not going to give you an exact summary. I think 
it’s bad luck to talk too much about work in progress, But, 
roughly it’s about a boy and the girl who loves him. 
They're young professionals who work in summer thea- 
ters. They follow the sun. That’s why they are called the 
hounds of summer.” 

“That doesn’t tell me much.” 

I laughed. “No, it isn’t meant to.” 

“I'm sure it will read and play better than you tell it. I 
certainly hope so.” 

“So do I,” I said. “If you tell things too good, you re- 
lieve yourself of the obligation to write them, and besides 
I wouldn’t be doing myself any good by condensing the 
plot for you. Plots have a way of sounding trivial, no mat- 
ter how eloquently you seek to tell them. Outline for me 
the plot of Hamlet for instance.” 

She thought a moment, “No thank you. It’s all in the 
doing, isn’t it?” 

“{ think so. When the play’s in final form, Til ask you 
to read it. Will that serve?” 

“Yes. I would like to read it.” 

“Could we use another drink?” 

“Of course. Then food?” 

“Steak?” 

“Perfect. You know, I’m having a perfectly swell time, 
and no guilt feelings at all.” 

“You're a femme fatale, and you don’t ever have to 
bother with guilt feelings.” 
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“Oh,” she said quickly, “can you write a femme fatale?” 
I yielded. “I live with one—when she’s home.” 
“Forgive me, Mike. I wasn’t trying to dig.” 

“Of course you were.” 

“But now I know,” she said happily. 

“And now you know.” 


At home I put in a call to April in Baltimore. I was 
asleep when she called back. It was two o’clock, the con- 
nection was bad and she was in an ill humor. She was still 
ire aoa but they were opening the following Saturday 
night. 

By Friday the campaign was finished and wrapped like 
crown jewels. The presentation was not going to be made 
in New York. The pitch would be directly to the president 
of the company on Monday morning at the St. Louis 
plant. I was to go with the account executive and the 
agency heads. We were leaving Saturday night. 

The meeting with the client had to be postponed for 
three days because he was marooned by a flood at his 
country home, On Thursday, when it became apparent 
that we would have to stay until Sunday to complete our 
mission, I wired April that I could not be at her opening. 
Friday night I spent in my hotel room vainly trying to get 
her on the phone. I was miserable and not even the suc- 
cess of our efforts in selling the campaign to the president 
of the Mandarin tea company, and the hearty congratula- 
tions that came my way afterwards, could mitigate my dis- 
tress at being away from April in her most critical hour. 
Saturday night, at about the time that April was waiting 
for the curtain to go up, I went out with some of the men 
and tried to get drunk, but ended up in bed early and 
sober. 

Monday, back in New York, I went to Times Square 
and bought the Baltimore newspapers. The Sun was the 
one that mattered, but the consensus was that while the 
play was wobbly, it had a chance on the strength of 
April’s performance. She was hailed as an important new 
actress, I called her at once. She refused to take my call. I 
asked for a few days off. I was turned down. Perhaps it 
was felt I should have a little sand sifted on my wings in 
case I was suffering delusions of grandeur over my first 
advertising success. 

I went to Baltimore anyway, on the next train. I found 
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that April had checked out of her hotel leaving no ad- 
dress. I could not get past the doorman at the stage en- 


trance of the theater. I got back to New York barely in 
time to hold onto my job. 
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MY AGENT, William P, Dyne, had quick restless pale eyes 
set in a head that reminded me of a grey cannonball. His 
fat-backed hands moved constantly over the surface of the 
small Louis Quinze table in the reception room of his suite 
of offices, which he preferred to occupy rather than the 
elaborate private office that was supposed to be his inner 
sanctum. He would trade a pencil for a calender, move a 
paper in exchange for a folder, straighten a bent paperclip, 
_put it carefully in a box and take it out, pick up his burn- 
ing cigarette and take a drag, place it on the ash tray, 
move the tray from left to right—being careful to blow 
away any ash that fell to the table—and avoid letting my 
eyes trap his for an instant. All the while his deep voice 
kept up a continous argument punctuated by chuckles at 
his own witticisms, until finally he was ready to come to 
the point with me. This I could tell because he stopped 
shuffling things with his hands, doused the cigarette, got 
out of his chair and began walking around the small space 
between the switchboard, the window and the water 
cooler. 

He was a big man with unusually small feet in expen- 
sive handmade shoes. He was in shirt sleeves. The shirt 
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was monogrammed and custom made. This was a care- 
fully dressed man who put a lot of thought and money 
into maintaining a facade. It never concealed the hard cop 
look that came from a rough background. Dyne had come 
up from Hell’s Kitchen the hard way, on Broadway, the 
roughest street in the world. 

“That doll of yours is really shaking them up down in 
Baltimore,” he said. 

“That doll of mine?” He had been talking about my 
new play until now, and this came out of nowhere. 

He barked with laughter. “I switched you,” he said. 
“You can’t keep a broad in the theater a secret around this 
town. Looks like you picked a winner, though. Tell me— 
she got anybody representing her?” 

“We are speaking of Miss Shannon?” 

“Yeah, Miss Shannon.” He put infinite worldliness in 
the ‘Miss.’ “The broad opened in that clam last week. She 
just might make it. I can smell it. But I can smell some- 
thing else—she’s trouble.” 

“Wait a moment, Dyne. What the hell has she got to do 
with you?” 

“Don’t burn. I might be interested in handling her.” 

“Why do you say she’s trouble?” 

He laughed. “Where’s that clipping, Liz?” He stood 
over the drab telephone operator who doubled as typist, 
bookkeeper and receptionist. She pulled a clipping from 
the file and handed it to him. 

- “This was in Variety,” he said. “Did you see it?” 

“No,” I said. I wasn’t sure I wanted to. 

“Tt’s by their stringer down there. Says Shannon is rais- 
ing holy hell with the producers and director because all 
the reviews say the play is a turkey. I kind of like that. 
She’s got moxie—a scrapper. She'll get the publicity if she 
keeps that up. Money in the bank in this business.” 

“What do you want me to do about it?” 

“Get me a seat at her opening. Take me around to meet 
her after the show.” 

“Screw you.” 

I got up to go. 

“Don’t go away mad. I’m levelling about the girl. I got 
a hunch she has what it takes, and I play my hunches. I 
might be able to help her, She’s going to need help, Talent 
isn’t enough by itself.” 
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It was true. “Till talk to her after opening night. She 
might be interested.” 

He sat down at his little table again. His eyes twinkled 
with phony good humor. “Okay. I can wait until the next 
day. It-might bomb out anyway.” 

“You were about to say something about my new play, 
I believe.” ’ 

“So I was. We like your play and I think I know just 
where to go with it.” He raised a hand before I could ask. 
“Let me work on it. I'll be in touch with you sooner.” He 
walked me to the door, 

“That title—The Hounds of Summer’—you married to 
it?” 

“Pretty much,” I said. “Why?” 

“Sounds like something for the Garden.” He laughed. “I 
could be wrong.” 

I kept my temper. Too much work had gone into that 
script for me to afford losing it. This was a very successful 
theatrical agent who did equally well with playwrights and 
actors. As he himself had remarked, he would never hurt 
again for money. 

“Titles can be changed. It’s production I’m concerned 
about. Do you think we have a chance?” 

“I don’t play games. I’m a money player. Your thing 
may just hit the people I have in mind the right way, and 
if it does we’re in business, There are angles in this. Let 
toe play it. Okay?” 

“Okay,” I said. “I don’t want to spend the rest of my 
life in an advertising agency.” 

“Don’t be a sucker. Hold on to your job. How many 
guys do you think make it big in this business? This is 
Murder Street. It lives on blood and dreams.” He laughed 
heartily and hit me on the shoulder with his fat ringed 
hand. “How do you like that line?” 

“You call me when?” I asked, opening the door. 

“We call you when,” he said. 

I went back to my office, filled with dissatisfaction after 
my meeting with Dyne. I was convinced that he had not 
read a line of my play, that his opinion had been given to 
him by some nameless grub in a back room whose true 
verdict I was never to know. I couldn’t make up my mind 
whether he actually intended to try to get a production or 
was setting me up for a brushoff. His interest in handling 
April I found humiliating. He had made me feel like a 
pimp. . 
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That night, a week before Christmas, we had our first 
snow storm of winter, and April came home, bag and bag- 
gage. She looked like a wraith. I took her things and put 
them away, fixed her a hot toddy and sat her by the fire. 

“Business was so bad down there they decided to close 
before Christmas. We’re to open here the first week in 
January. But, God—we’'ll be working like dogs. They’ve 
finally begun to listen to me. Changes. Changes. That 
means rehearsals night and day here. It will be a hell of a 
Christmas, darling.” 

“That’s fine with me, But I’m worried about you. You 
look sick.” 

“I’m damn near dead, but, by God, Fl make it. It’s 
going my way now.” 

Light blazed in her eyes. 

‘Did you know I came down to Baltimore after the 
opening?” 

“Jesus, I didn’t know. I knew that you couldn’t make 
the opening, and I moved to another hotel to get away 
from the cast. I’m sorry I didn’t talk to you. I was out of 
my mind, I still am.” 

. “You're here. That’s all that matters with me.” 

She gave me a wan smile, “Have you found another 
girl?” 

“The place has been overrun with them.” 

“Pll look for signs later. Is it too early for you to go to 
bed?” 

“It’s never too early.” 

“TI am beat.” 

She clung to me in bed and was asleep almost at once. I 
held her close until just before dawn, and then the vigil 
ended. I remember being so very content. 

There was no time for taking part in holiday merrymak- 
ing around the town that Christmas, and hardly any time 
at all for love. April left all her vitality in the theater each 
night, and I was learning from her of the theater’s relent- 
less drill—its apparatus: the dieting, costuming, hairdress- 
ing, publicity photographs, interviews, but above all the 
grinding run throughs and memorizing of new material. 
Somehow, each morning she was up early and charged 
with new energy to meet the day. She was getting back her 
glow, and instead of depleting her, the rugged regimen 
seemed to be good for her. 

We managed to have Christmas dinner down at Lu- 
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chow’s and sat under the great tree afire with its old- 
fashioned ornaments, The music was sentimental and so 
were we. It was our first Christmas together, 

I bided my time with a certain smugness, thinking that I 
had been the one with time and inclination to remember 
presents, and when at last I produced the string of cul- 
tured pearls in their gift-wrapped case and slid them to her 
across the table, I watched her in anticipation. 

“A little something for the bride,” I said. 

She opened her present and gave me a smile of childlike 
delight. Then her eyes filled with tears. 

“My first Christmas present in New York. Christ, 
they’re beautiful—and from Tiffany’s. I love you, and 
you're insane.” 

.She put the string around her neck and fastened it. 

“How do I look?” 

“Expensive,” I said. 

“You shouldn’t have spent so much money. I would 
have been happy with just anything.” 

“Cantrell women rate the very best. You're not getting 
what you deserve, That will have to wait for success.” 

“Tli remember. I never forget promises.” 

She took out a vanity and inspected herself, and then 
touched away the tear stains. 

“They are beautiful, Mike. I adore them, I'll kiss you 
when we get home.” 

“I never forget a promise,” I said, 

“Well I know,” she grinned at me. 

“Do you remember many good Christmases?” 

“One or two as a child, when all was innocence.” 

“That’s about it,” I said. “Mostly a lot of very bad 
ones.” 

“Very, very bad ones. Let’s not look back at the bad 
times. This is not going to count among them.” 

“No. This is one of the very best of times.” 

We looked into each other’s eyes, and something passed 
between us. 

“It’s just the right moment to leave,” I said. 

At home she made good her promise, and much, much 
more, It rather made up for some bleak and lonely nights. 
Later, as we sat having a nightcap by the fire, she left me 
for a moment, came back and handed me a small box. 

“Merry Christmas to you, too, darling.” 

So she hadn’t forgotten after all. I opened the box 
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which had Cartier’s insignia on it. There lay an exquisite 
gold wrist watch of extremely expensive Swiss manufac- 
ture, and a matching gold mesh band. I was stunned. She 
wore an elfin Jook—her eyes danced. 

“Like it?” 

The thought hit me: she had had it with her in the res- 
taurant, but wouldn’t embarrass me after I had given her 
the pearls, 

“Jesus, April, you spent a fortune on this.” 

“The best is always the cheapest,” she said, and I was to 
learn that she believed this implicitly, and indulged herself 
and those whom she liked with the most extravagant 
things money or credit could buy. ; 

“Put it on,” she said. I did and it was magnificent—the 
most beautiful, most costly watch I had ever owned. 

“This calls for something,” I said happily, and we 
thought of something, and called for more. It was a fine 
‘Christmas. 

The rest of the week I was a widower again. New 
Year’s night I sat out in the darkened theater in the last 
row watching April and the rest of the cast run through 
the play for the final time. 

It was chilly in the theater and I was depressed. Things 
didn’t seem to be going well. April was dull and dispirited, 
and I was not alone in thinking so. Two men, I presume 
the producer and, perhaps, the author, stood behind me at 
one point, as the director was trying to provoke April into 
giving a performance. 

* “She’s been knocking herself out for us lately. Why has 
she started in doing this?” 

‘Doing what?” 

“Doing what she’s doing, damn it—using that stock- 
company approach—mumbling her lines—sleep: walking 
through the part.” 

“Maybe she’s tired.” 

“Tired? We’re all tired. She’s doing it deliberately, the 
bitch, It’s thrown the cast completely. Do you realize that 
this is the last damn rehearsal we get? What if she does 
this opening night?” — 

“Then we shoot ourselves—her, too.” 

They went away, presumably to buy the gun, for she 
paid no attention to the director at all, and continued in 
her “stock-company” approach. 

I was severely tempted to talk to her about it that night, 
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but refrained, for I remembered other rehearsals where I 
had witnessed people give performances like hers in re- 
hearsals, and then come alive in the real thing, before an 
audience, and glitter. 

It was well I kept my peace. Opening night was an out- 
of-the-world experience. April was on fire, and she carried 
the whole company with her. I watched a total stranger as 
she lifted me out of myself, carried me into emotional re- 
gions I had never before explored, bore me along as with 
a relentless tide, and finally left me limp and shaken in my 
seat as the curtain came down. I had met April Shannon 
—actress—for the’ first time, and I knew with sickening 
finality that neither I nor any man would ever meet her on 
his own terms. 

None but the critics had left the theater. For seconds 
we sat in silence, then the spell was broken and the place 
exploded. I lost count of curtain calls, but at last, when 
the lights had come up, the first nighters began their as- 
sault on backstage. I was caught up in the flood. Some 
went through the curtained entrances behind the boxes, a 
few even tried to climb up to the footlights. I pushed my 
way out of the theater and was stopped by the crush at the 
stage door. When finally I got backstage, I found pande- 
monium. People were on the stage itself, singeing scenery 
and props with their cigarettes; others tripped over techni- 
cal clutter; a babble of talk and laughter hurt the ears. I 
wondered what it would be like if April had actually been 
known in New York, and then I thought this wasn’t a 
public, for April had no public—this was a pack that 
scented out the birth of a star. 

I leaned against some scenery and waited and watched 
the painted smiles on the faces of some of the actors cor- 
nered by the crowd as the “Simply magnificents,” the 
“You were wonderful, darlings,” the “Terrifics” and “Sen- 
Ssationals” were flung at them in high pitched voices, They 
knew it for what it was—and there was revulsion behind 
the painted smiles. 

When the crowd had cleared I made my way to her 
dressing room. An important publisher and his very social 
wife were taking their leave of April; a famous politician 
and his actress girlfriend waited their turns. Finally I was 
free to go into her little dressing room. She was waiting 
for me, wrought up, impatient, her eyes burning with ex- 
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citement. The excitement I had known in the theater came 
back to me, the aura of performance still clung to her. 

“Great God, you were magnificent and . . .” I stopped 
myself, I was about to sound like all the rest of them who 
swarmed out there. “But, how did you do it? Where did it 
come from? Who was that April on stage tonight?—that 
presence I have never met before?” 

pha laughed throatily. “So now you know who I really 


ane doubt it,” I said. “But you are a caster of spells, a 
worker of magic, an eliciter of emotions, a devastating 
woman on the stage. You’re certainly not something for 
growing boys.” 

“What was it like in the house? How did they react?” 

“Like I reacted—carried away—stricken dumb.” 

“My God, the people who have come back to see me 
tonight—the things they have said!” 

“IT saw a few of them,” I said, “and I heard plenty.” 

I looked around. My roses were in a vase on her dress- 
ing table. My telegram was stuck into the side of the mir- 
tor. There were a dozen other yellow messages in a pile, 
and there was a basket of flowers from William Dyne. 

“Your agent sent me those things,”’she said. 

“He wants to represent you,” I said. 

She began taking off her makeup. “He was decent to 
send me flowers.” 

“He’s a good agent.” 

I felt her watching me in the mirror. “How was the 
play?” She began creaming her face. 

I stared at her in the mirror. “Well,” I said. “I guess 
most of us out there forgot about the play. We were too 
engrossed in you. But, I still feel that the play won’t win 
any awards.” 

“Do you think the critics are going to hate it?” 

“Who knows what critics will do? They might well go 
for it.” 

“They should. The audience liked it. I could feel reac- 
tion.” 

“I hope to hell you're right. It’s going to be murder 
waiting for the reviews.” 

“Yes. I may just collapse. My edge is wearing off.” 

“Listen,” I said, “don’t forget that I saw a lot of that 
play as it was being put together, carpentered, chewed up, 
rewritten, and then that final rehearsal, when you gave it a 
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walk through with that stock-company approach of 
ours.” 

: She stopped creaming and her eyes widened. “Where 

did you hear that expression?” 

“In the back of the house while you were doing it,” I 
said. “The author and producer were getting ready to 
shoot you.” 

She laughed and some of the tension left the room. 
“Oh, the hell with it. It’s only the most important night of 
my life. I’m not going to wet my pants over what the crit- 
ics are going to do. It’s all over. Nothing I can do now.” 

I smiled, but it was a tight smile. “You've got class. But, 
my bowels are in an uproar. Where is the vigil being 
held?” 

“There’s a party being given by the producer at Sardi’s.” 

“Do we go there?” 

“I don’t know yet.” 

“I think we will need some sustenance,” 

“I need booze.” 

“That’s what I meant. Who can eat?” 

There was a tapping at the door. It was Dyne and Matt 
Lanskey, press agent for the show. They congratulated 
April and their words had sincerity and the ring of truth. 
Their professionalism delighted her. Dyne was being very 
courtly, and he carried it off exceptionally well. I could 
see that April was taken with him. He knew it, too. Both 
men had been invited to Sardi’s. They asked her if they 
could accompany us. April floored me with her reply: 

“Y think not. I am actually near exhaustion. We had 
best go straight home.” Lanskey’s chin dropped. Dyne 
looked at her quizzically. They nodded to us and left 
abruptly. 

“When did we decide to go straight home?” I asked. 

“We are not going te begin by doing what everybody 
else does,” she said. “If it’s to be a funeral, the services 
will be private.” 

We were the last to leave the theater. On Sixth Avenue 
I stopped at a delicatessen and made a capital investment 
in corned beef, turkey, hot pastrami, dill pickles and rye 
bread. We went on downtown and had our first-night 
party sans only champagne. Gin served just as well. 

After midnight I went down to Fourteenth Street and 
bought the morning papers. April had pretended to be in- 
different to the reviews, but when I came in she grabbed 
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the papers and began tearing them apart. Lying on the 
floor she read the verdicts one by one with fierce concen- 
tration, muttering to herself, occasionally cursing under 
her breath, and once she screamed with laughter. I re- 
trieved the reviews after she had gone through them and 
read them for myself. 

Percy Hammond in the Tribune, and Brooks Atkinson 
of the Times dismissed the play as a minor offering and 
devoted their essays to praise of April. Theirs were trum- 
pet calls of discovery. The other critics, including Ander- 
son, Woolcott, Morehouse, Watts and Winchell all added 
their instruments to the fanfare. The consensus was that 
the play might live or die, but April Shannon would live, 
and loom large on Broadway from now on. 

She watched, trying to read my expression as I read 
each review. When I tossed the final page to the floor, she 
stood in the center of the room and declaimed, “Now, by 
God they will listen to me a little. I am going to make that 
play go!” 

“You, my love, have hit the jackpot.” I said it happily, 
in pride and vast relief. The knot in my guts dissolved. 
“Off to the spa,” I said, and took our glasses to the kitchen 
for hefty replenishment, ’ 

_ It was then that the telephone shrilled in its corner and 

I spilled the gin on the table in my haste to get to it and 
choke it off. It was Dyne. He was at Sardi’s and he was 
jubilant. “Listen, I’m not asking where she is, but her not 
showing up here for the wake was pure inspiration. That 
“Shannon is a very smart girl. They’re all sitting around 
here burning because she blew the party. The word has 
got around to the columns, and it is going to break big 
tomorrow. This coming on top of those great notices she 
got tonight, wow! La belle Shannon is off to a tremendous 
start. More than ever I want to represent her. How did she 
react to me?” 

“She likes you very much, I think that you’ve got it 
made.” 

“Thanks. I’d like very much to talk to her. There are 
things I can tell her that might please her. Would such a 
thing be possible?” 

I laughed, “It might be,” I said, “hold on a moment.” 

J held my hand over the mouthpiece. “It’s Dyne,” I 
said, “he’s at Sardi’s and says that he has some interesting 
gossip.” 
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She took the phone with a smile, and her pleasure grew 
as she listened to Dyne. He had a sharp eye and an even 
sharper ear, and he gave her a very detailed, and flattering 
account of local reactions to her opening. When they had 
finished, she came back glowing, picked up her drink and 
took a long swallow of it. 

“Yes,” she said. “I like Mr. Dyne very much. I’m going 
up and have a talk with him tomorrow.” 

There were other calls that night, but finally April went 
to bed and closed the door on the telephone. I fell asleep 
in my chair. The next day there were lines in front of the 
Playhouse, a good omen for a run for the play, but proba- 
bly more a reaction to the fine notices April had received. 
Curiosity has enormous drawing power. 

April changed completely in her attitude toward the 
producers; she was sweet and cooperative with everyone, 
and worked with fierce dedication to improve her per- 
formance, to refine rough passages in the play and to 
promote attendance. To the latter end she bedeviled the 
press agent to arrangé personal appearances for her and 
other members of the cast; she persuaded the producers to 
give benefit performances on Sundays; she managed to ap- 
pear before countless ladies’ clubs, and committees, and 
submitted herself to endless interviews. It wasn’t long be- 
fore even her matchless vitality began to weaken and I be- 
came very concerned again for her heaith. 

Business stayed good during January and most of Feb- 
ruary, but with the coming of bad weather it fell off 
abruptly. Public curiosity over April had been pretty well 
satisfied, and the play itself just did not have the drawing 
power. During these times April was very much in de- 
mand at parties around town and we both were caught 
up in a fairly dizzying whirl. It was a novel experience for 
me, but the excitement was synthetic and soon palled. 
April thrived on it, and it was good for her and good for 
the production, for she made many new friends and some 
very important and valuable contacts. 

Someone else was attracting a lot of attention from 
theater critics and columnists, His name was Peter Fain 
and he seemed well on his way to rival Jed Harris. This 
season he had the amazing total of four solid hit plays on 
Broadway, and people were talking about the Fain touch, 
the Fain genius. Amazingly enough, in all our party going 
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we never met him, although he was anything but a recluse, 
He had either left an affair before we arrived, or had ar- 
tived after we left. This, and the gossip about him, in- 
trigued April. 

“But why are you so hell bent on meeting him?” I asked 
her after one of these occasions when he had left the 
party before we arrived. 

“Because he’s the most creative producer in the Ameri- 
can theater today, that’s why.” 

“Oh, come on. The guy is an operator, certainly. But 
there are other great men around putting on fine shows. 
What’s the matter with Sam Harris? Henry Miller? Win- 
cheil Smith? Arthur Hopkins? William A. Brady? I can go 
on and on.” 

“Don’t bother. This Fain has got something special. He 
gets things out of people—more than they dream of hav- 
ing.” 

I laughed at her. “He certainly does,” I said. “Why do 
you think they call him The Monk on Broadway?” 

“I know. I’ve heard a hundred stories—that he doesn’t 
drink and lives on a special diet of rabbit food, so he can 
enjoy his little perversions the more. I just don’t care 
about his filthy sexual habits, he’s a genius, and I want to 
be around genius.” 

I didn’t laugh any more. I felt a chill of premonition. 

Business picked up unaccountably the first week of 
March, but the play had to close. April had worn herself 
out and was too exhausted to continue. 

She had been very reluctant to leave the show because 
she knew they probably could not continue with a replace- 
ment, She was worried about the other actors losing their 
jobs so late in the season, and she resented bitterly the 
waste of her efforts to keep the play running now that suc- 
cess seemed assured. It was William Dyne who finally per- 
suaded her. He had become her agent and was collecting a 
percentage of her earnings, so that his willingness to sacri- 
fice his own interests impressed her and lent weight to his 
counsel. 

“Look at it this way,” he said. “You have already taken 
out of this production all the really valuable things such as 
prestige, publicity and reputation; the rest is only money, 
and no amount of money is worth ruining your health 
over. Quit while you’re ahead. Let me worry about your 
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next play. That’s my job. Yours is to rest up and get your 
zing back again.” 

She accepted this with a sad little smile, and her first 
professional adventure in New York was over. 
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XI 


APRIL’S MONTH BROUGHT her a gift of restored health and 
a return of her old elan. A steady stream of new plays was 
coming from Dyne’s office and April spent most of her 
time reading them. Dyne wanted her to find something she 
liked so he could use it as a means of getting a deal with a 
producer. He promised her that he was also keeping an 
eye out for good plays scheduled for production. She 
seemed to have complete confidence in him. There must 
have been something in his larcenous soul that appealed to 
her, My confidence in him had long gone, and I despaired 
now of ever hearing anything more about my play. 

April must have sensed my mood, spoke of it to Dyne, 
or maybe it was meant to just happen that way, but the 
next day I had a call from him. 

He was sitting at his table when I came in, fussing with 
his paper clips. 

“Sit down,” he said by way of greeting. 

He folded his big arms and lowered his head at me, 
“April is looking like a million.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“She has turned down all the scripts I have sent her.” 

“She doesn’t want to make any mistakes.” 

“I don’t want her to make any mistakes. She’s off to a 
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hell of a start in this town. Next time she’s got to have a 
big one.” 


“Let’s get to you. First, let me say that I appreciate 
your not needling me too much about getting action on 
your play. Many writers would have cried their eyes out 
by this time.” 

“Tt hasn’t been easy.” I smiled at him. 

“Never is. Now I think you’re going to get action. Have 
you heard of Peter Fain?” 

“The Monk?” 

“Don’t ever call him that to his face—that is if you 
want to get your play produced.” 

“I won't. I’ve never even met him—just heard the gos- 
sip. Is it true?” I was thinking of April and her interest in 
Fain. 

“I don’t know or care. He can spend his time in the cel- 
lar deflowering young owls if he wants to.” 

“Of course.” 

“It never pays to talk out of turn in this business. 
Things get around—fast. When you’re dealing with char- 
acters like Fain my best advice is to dummy up.” 

“Am I about to meet the great man?” 

“He might be interested in producing your play.” 

“What does the might mean?” 

“That means that there’s a catch in it.” 

“Oh? What kind of catch?” 

“A hook. There’s always a hook someplace.” 

I stopped spending my royalties and braced myself. 

“Have you ever read anything by Adele Berne Rhodes?” 

“I have a dim impression that she’s a lady novelist.” 

“She is a fifty-carat bitch, but don’t quote me. She has 
also power and connections.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder—and money?” 

a And, relatives.” He gave me a careful glance. 

ee es 33 

“One happens to be named Charles Frohman Berne.” 

“That’s fine,” I said. “What does he do?” 

“He’s going to direct your play.” 

“What has he ever directed?” 

“Nothing, He’s Adele Berne Rhode’s nephew.” 

I felt myself getting hot. “What have he and his fat- 
assed aunt to do with my play?” 

Dyne rumbled an amused laugh. “They're friends of the 
producer,” 
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“Of Fain?” . 

“You might say that.” 

“Look, Dyne, Pm getting lost. If Fain wants to produce 
the play why does he need to have anything to do with 
Adele Berne Rhodes and her nephew?” 

“You are beginning to ask the right questions. Fain 
wants something from her.” 

“Wants what?” 

“The rights to her new novel.” 

“Why did she come to you?” 

“Because the nephew decided he wants to do your 
play.” 

I stared at him in bewilderment. “Where did he get it?” 

“I don’t know. He’s read it—that’s for sure. Then when 
Fain started romancing auntie for the rights to her book, 
auntie played footsie right back. He can have the rights if 
Fain produces your play and junior directs.” 

“It’s insane,” J said. 

“It’s pretty wild even for the theater, I admit.” 

“Do you seriously want us to go along in this?” 

“Yes. Rhodes knows what she wants and how to get it. 
on told me about the deal, and tipped me off on how to 
play it.” 

“What if Fain doesn’t play?” 

“Then we're cold as Kelsey’s.” 

“Has Fain read the play?” 

“Tm sure of it. I only met Fain once, but I talked to 
Doc Lord and he told me that the boss thought it might 

‘do all right.” 

“Who is Doc Lord?” 

“A big bull of a bastard who talks like a Shakespearean 
actor. On at-all times. But he’s Fain’s stooge and knows 
the score.” 

“Why is Fain so interested in her novel?” I asked. 

“He thinks he can get a sensational play out of it, and 
maybe a fat movie deal.” 

I must have looked as dampened as I was feeling. 
“Look,” Dyne said, “don’t let it get you down. If Fain de- 
cides to go ahead with it, he won’t let Berne get too far off 
the track, He’ll be riding him all the way. He directs prac- 
tically everything himself anyway. He won’t produce a 
stinker, you can bet on that.” 

It was true. Fain couldn’t afford a failure. 

“Personally I think you've been very lucky to get a 
chance to be involved with Fain, and you should feel flat- 
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tered that he thinks your play is good enough to gamble 


on. 
“I suppose I should, but I would have liked it better if 


this was a straight deal with no angles in it.” 

“There are very few of those.” : 

“When do we know for sure that there will be a produc- 
tion?” 

“You have to meet with Charles Frohman Berne. Adele 
Rhodes will call me. Then we have to set up a meeting 
with Fain.” 

I got up feeling as if I had been at sea and was about te 
take my first steps on solid ground. i 

“Well, Dyne, this has been quite a day.” 

“It’s a production. That’s the big thing. If Fain or any 
other producer decided to put your play on, we wouldn’t 
have a damn thing to say about who directs it, or who 
finally ends up in the cast.” 

“No. I understand that.” 

“We might make suggestions though.” He gave me an 
odd look. “I can tell better after I have talked to Fain. 
He’s probably autocratic.” 

“You've never met Berne?” 

“No. But I hear he’s loaded—has a summer place near 
Ossining. Lives it up.” 

“And he’s never directed before?” 

“Not on Broadway. I think that he has a good record 
out of town, though. Some people I talked with say he has 
talent. What he needs is a chance to show his wares in the 
big time.” 

“I write a play and end up in a crap game.” 

He laughed, “Just play it by ear,. pally. He may not be 
so bad after all, even if he is a swish.” 

“That too?” 

“You can live with it.” 

“Are they taking over the entire theater?” 

“Just leasing it.” 

“Welland thanks for getting me a break.” 

He watched me go with a certain benevolence, and 
something else, too, that I was too dizzy to analyze. 'The 
question that nagged at me was why Berne was doing this. 
How, out of all the begging playscripts making the rounds, 
had he come upon mine and, having read it, what per- 
suaded him to want to direct it? When I got back to the 
office I phoned April but she didn’t answer and I was re- 
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lieved. When I told her my news I hoped to have achieved 
some measure of detachment. 

When I got home after dark I was ready to make a re- 
strained, unexcited report, but April was utterly if briefly 
jubilant. “Darling, I knew it. I felt it in my bones some- 
thing was going to happen. Don’t worry about the fat lady 
and her nephew. I'll fight them off.” 

We decided to celebrate by going to the Lafayette for 
dinner. Mr. Raymond Orieig, the patron, had recently 
posted a $25,000 prize for the first non-stop airplane flight 
between New York and Paris, and his restaurant was very 
much in the news. Most people expected that the contest 
would be between Commander Richard Byrd, Clarence 
Chamberlin, and other well-known professionals, and a lot 
of excitement was being engendered over their plans and 
preparations. 

The Lafayette thus fitted nicely into April’s newly devel- 
oped habit of being seen in places patronized by theatrical 
people. She was learning the dodge of being seen. With 
some actors the game was played with deadly precision, a 
matter of the right table becoming almost as important as 
the right part in the right production. But April enjoyed it 
and thought it was funny, though these public appearances 
were carefully planned, timed and, of course, dressed for 
meticulously. April had made an appearance that day at 
lunch at the Algonquin, Lila Antree’s favorite hotel. She 
was gratified to report that others who had been on view 
at the same time included Helen Menken, Ethel Barry- 
more and Bert Lytell. She warned me to be sure and tip 
the headwaiter before asking for a table tonight. She was 
learning to make sure of not being cast into exterior dark- 
ness, 

My financial arrangement with the headwaiter was com- 
pleted with diffident courtesy and we were given a table of 
prominence—far too prominent for my tastes; I had yet to 
be accustomed to the ritual. Our entrance created a stir, 
for April was becoming known—and she was someone 
fresh and new to gossip about. I had a feeling that I 
was also being included in these speculations. April was 
pleased and animated by the attention. The service was 
immediate and deferential. It wasn’t difficult for me to be 
extra attentive. She looked magnificent. I knew that I was 
being envied. 

It was a gay crowd that night and we exchanged bows 
with a surprising number of well-known personalities we 
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were pleased to recall having met at parties during April’s 
run in the play. After a judge of the supreme court and 
his gracious wife stopped at our table to tell April how 
much they had enjoyed her performance, April gripped 
my hand tensely. “I’ve got to get going, goddamn it. I’ve 
got to be seen in something good—something worthy.” 

“The incense is going to your head,” I said with a grin. 

“The hell it is,” she said. “I can take more incense than 
a stone buddah. It’s good for me.” 

“All right, then. What is good for you is good for me.” 

She laughed. “You're becoming a wonderful liar.” 

“Self defense,” I said. “Do you want to hear about my 
session with William Dyne?” 

“Pm dying to hear it—all of it.” 

I gave it to her in quotes and she listened intently, but 
without comment until I mentioned the name of the pro- 
ducer, She became electrified with excitement and began 
talking so animatedly that heads began to turn. 

oa is ¢ompletely fantastic, darling, fantastic,” she fin- 
ished, ; 
I gave her a look for the darling and she caught it at 
once. She gave me an impudent grin. “Just actress talk,” 
she said. 

“What do you really think of this ridiculous deal Dyne 
has cooked up?” 

“My God, I think it’s simply fabulous. Don’t you under- 
stand what a production by Fain will do for you?” Her 
eyes lit up. “Mike, do you think that he would consider 
me for the part of—? No, I couldn’t make the ingenue— 
but the other woman—the Broadway star? Yes, I could 
play her.” 

“You'd like to do my play? Holy Je-sus. That’s the 
greatest thing I’ve ever heard. I am getting excited!” 

We beamed upon each other, then some of my enthu- 
Siasm waned, 

“But nothing is settled yet,” I said, 

“When are you meeting Fain?” 

“I don’t know. Dyne is supposed to set it up.” 

“I must meet him.” She was intense. 

“If I meet him, you will mect him,” I said, and I 
thought a little ruefully that she had not mentioned want- 
ing to do my play until she had heard that Fain might 
produce it. But that night, as soon as we returned home, 
she took the manuscript of my play and settled down to 
reread every line of it. 
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Despite trying to keep up with April’s theatrical career 
and what I hoped would be mine, I had managed not to 
neglect my work at the agency. The new year had brought 
a substantial raise in salary and the welcome surprise of a 
stock bonus. They told me I was now in the “little tin 
box!” It had to be explained to me what that meant. Cer- 
tain people who, after a period of testing, showed promise 
of being able to contribute creatively to the increased bill- 
ings and prestige of the company were invited to share in 
a special company stock arrangement which accrued re- 
markably over the years so that at retirement, or whenever 
the person wished to leave the agency, his holdings were 
cashed in at a substantial profit. Naturally, no one had 
ever decided of his own volition not to be included in the 
tin box arrangement, and there were, in company lore, 
certain veterans who had been able to retire as wealthy 
men. These developments were pleasing and reassuring, 
but I could not help hoping that I would not be around 
weighing my box for too many years. 

Publicity for April had shut off with the abruptness of a 
clanged gate, and stayed that way. She no longer read 
plays at home, but spent more and more of her time 
lunching around with new-found friends, sitting in at re- 
hearsals where some of them were working, or, and it was 
beginning to worry me, having drinks in the late afternoon, 
presumably not always with other women. I was careful 
not to question her or show my concern. I had an instinct 
that it would be fatal in her present mood. But coming 
- home early one afternoon I saw her get out of a big red 
Dusenberg and wave to the driver before running up the 
stoop to our place. Another evening, coming over from 
the Third Avenue El, I was sure I saw André Devereaux’s 
limousine turn out of Nineteenth Street and lumber into 
Madison. I was angry and upset. But when I entered the 
apartment she greeted me ardently and became immedi- 
ately and passionately demanding. She smelled of liquor. I 
was surprised, put off completely, unwilling to rise to the 
occasion. She went into the bedroom, slammed and locked 
the door. Later that night she came out, puffy-eyed and 
penitent. She had slept for hours. She sat on my lap, 
curled herself and put her head on my shoulder. 

“T want to talk to you, Mike.” 

“Don’t you want something to eat?” 

“No. I feel terrible.” 

“Hung over?” 
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“Awful. Champagne on top of gin.” 

“Where was the fiesta?” 

“Uptown.” 

“The red Dusenberg?” 

“Tt doesn’t mean anything, Mike.” 

“What does seeing André Devereaux mean?” 

She whipped herself off my lap and stood before me, 
her face contorted. 

“Are you spying on me? Are you snooping? Do you 
think you own me, you bastard?” 

I stood up. “Why is. Devereaux coming around?” 

She mastered herself. “Don’t be jealous, Mike. I can’t 
take it. You will kill what’s between us. You will kill it 
forever. I’m not going to explain about Devereaux. Believe 
what you want to believe.” 

I was angry and bitter, but I pushed it down inside of 
me and decided not to press her further about Devereaux. 

“Okay, playgirl. Who belongs to the Dusey?” 

“Just a guy I met someplace. A big, handsome boy 
scout—football star—war hero—richer than God. His 
name is Casey Murdoch. You know him?” 

“T've never met him but I certainly do know who 
Charlies Francis Murdoch is. They built a shrine for him 
in the Yale Bowl. If he goes on backing flop plays and 
marrying chorus girls they will take Father Duffy’s statue 
down and put up Casey instead.” 

“That's him.” She giggled. 

“What is Casey Murdoch going to do for you?” 

“Marry me for one thing,” 

“What's the other?” 

“Don’t you know that he is already married?” 

“Sure—don’t you?” 

“He said he would divorce Eileen.” 

“Tt must have been a cozy little talk you had.” 

“He knows about you.” 

“Does he approve?” 

“He wants to meet you.” 

“Fine. Have him down by all means. I’ll have my best 
suit pressed.” 

“He’s a friend of Charles Berne.” « 

“Oh?” I said. “Why doesn’t he marry him?” 

“Stop being nasty. I don’t feel well. Casey said that 
Charley was going to direct a new play, and he was going 
to put money in it.” 

“I see,” I said, but I didn’t——not yet. 
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“He said Charley wants to meet me.” 
“Just a minute. What the hell have you been up to, any- 


way?” ' 
“Nothing. I swear it, Mike, It just happened the way 
I'm telling you.” 


I sighed. “Do you want a nip for your condition?” 

“No, but go ahead and have one for yours.” 

I broke out the only botile I could find—a near-full 
quart of Jamaica rum—cut up a lemon, poured us each a 
shot and brought them in from the kitchen. Her eyes were 
closed but she was not sleeping. I set her drink down and 
put a piece of lemon beside it. She opened one eye and 
smiled. 

“Nice night for a cruise,” she said and picked up her 
drink. I lifted my glass to her and downed the fiery stuff, 
chasing it with a quick bite of lemon. I put a hip on the 
table and looked at her. “Does Casey Murdoch know that 
I wrote the new play Charley Berne is going to direct?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“But he knew that you and I are living together?” 

“Yes. He knew that when he met me.” 

. “He did?” 

“We haven’t exactly been keeping it a secret.” 

“Does Charles Frohman Berne know it, too?” 

“What difference does it make?” 

“I'm stupid and like to ask questions. It helps me with 
my home work.” 

“Vm beginning to not like your home work.” 

- “You started it. Look, I’m serious, April. Something 
about this deal Dyne has cooked up for getting my play 
produced has been bothering me from the beginning. Now 
you go out with a playboy pal of Berne’s who tells you he 
is going to put money in the play and wants to meet me, 
Just what the hell am I supposed to think?” 

“What are you thinking?” | 

“Oh, all right, so we play games.” 

“What is wrong with Casey putting money in your play? 
He puts money in ail sorts of things.” 

“Let’s not get back to what Casey puts his money in, 
Why does Charley Berne want to meet you?” 

“Oh, it took you a long time to get around to that.” 

“We're around to it.” 

“He thinks I’m wonderful or something.” 

“He’s only one of millions.” 

“Don’t be funny.” 
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“I'm killing myself.” 

“He admires me as an actress.” 

“If I hadn’t heard about Charley I’d have to fall down 
over that.” 

“He came every night to see me during the run of the 
‘Strangeling.’” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“Do you?” 

“Maybe. Something is trying to get through to me. 
What they’re really after is you. My play is just bait.” 

“Mike, you're talking funny. Why do they need you to 
get me? I can be had. I’m going out of my mind laying off 
like this. I’d sell my soul for a good part.” 

“Something is there all right.” 

“You are there—getting in your own light.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you understand? There doesn’t have to be rea- 
sons for everything that happens. At least the kind of rea- 
sons you are looking for.” 

“Like logical reasons?” 

“Yes. Logical reasons. Was there anything logical in the 
way we met?” 

I grunted and poured more of the rum. “Okay. You 
were going to talk about you.” 

“My going out every day and bumming around—” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. One doesn’t go bumming with 
a rich man like Devereaux.” I slid the knife into her. 

Her eyes glazed. “I warned you to lay off him. He has 
been simply curious as to how I was getting on. Are you 
going to drop it?” 

“For now. But, I’d like you to remember I would be 
more flattered by the young competition—something I can 
deal with.” 

She: watched me for a moment. I laughed. “All right 
we'll scratch him but I don’t intend forgetting about it, 
One of these days you can tell me about it. When you are 
in the mood.” I refilled her glass. She drank it down 
swiftly and made a face. 

“This stuff is gruesome.” 

2 esd did you say that about bumming around every 
ay 39 

“You think it, don’t you? Well, if I don’t get back to 
work in the theater soon it will get worse. I can be a real 
bum when I get like this,” 

“Frustrated?” 
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“Yes,” she admitted easily. 

“It has been bothering me—and the daytime boozing,” I 
said. 

“Things have got to happen. I’ve got to make them hap- 
pen.” 

“Ts that why you’re trying to use Casey Murdoch?” 

“Yes. Pve been trying to tell you all night. I’ve invited 
him down here. I told him to bring his friend, Charles 
Berne, too.” 

“When?” 

“Then it’s all right?” 

“Tt’s got to be ail right. It’s what you want.” 

She came to me and put her arms around my neck. I 
pulled her hard against me. “Oh, my darling, my darling,” 
she whispered, “you do such things to me.” 

Later, before falling asleep, I remembered her telling 
something about getting away early from the office tomor- 
tow because we were expecting company, but I lost it in 
remembering Devereaux. 

The remark about expecting company came back to me 
when I returned to J&M after lunch. I had to smile to 
myself and called my home number. There was no answer. 
Shortly after that Nick Esposito, the bootlegger, got 
through to me. He said the missus had given him an order 
and wanted delivery at the house before four o’clock this 
afternoon, and since this was quite a big order, maybe I 
could have a check waiting for him. I asked him what she 
had ordered, and when he read it off I whistled. This wor- 
tied him and he asked me if it was all right and I said 
sure, of course, and I would be downtown with a check 
waiting for him. 

It looked as if it were really going to be a party. I won- 
dered how much champagne she had drunk before issuing 
the invitation. Then I had to busy myself making arrange- 
ments not to be missed when I took off what was left of 
the Friday afternoon. I had my hat on and was just about 
to leave when my phone rang. I grabbed it impatiently. It 
was William Dyne. 

“Hello, my boy, shouldn’t you be home getting ready to 
entertain your guests?” 

“Are you coming, too?” 

He sounded hurt, “For chrissakes, I was asked, wasn’t 
I?” 

“How the hell would I know?” 

He chuckled, “Smart cookie you’re tied up with. Matter 
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of fact, it’s a great idea getting you guys together this way. 
Couldn’t have done it better myself.” 

“Did Berne invite you?” 

“Hello, no. Your—April called me “enig morning.” 

“Good,” I said. “I’m glad you’re to be there. By the 
way, who else is coming?” 

There was a moment of silence at the other end of the 
line, then a bellow of laughter. I slammed out of the 
place, unmindful of the scattered papers and hurt looks of 
the secretariat I left in my wake. 
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XII 


IT WAS ONE hell of a melee. Our first party, and it could 
be heard for two blocks, The ice man told me that, as he 
dumped a five-hundred pound block into the old fashioned 
bathtub in the floor bathroom out in the hall. Not bad, he 
said, but earlier he had made deliveries to a three block 
brawl down in the Village. 

Through it all, April held court. She had taken up her 
position in a strategic corner near the front windows and 
could not be outflanked. She was enthroned in a wing 
chair and the party came to her. 

Charles Frohman Berne was a very tall, very elegant 
young man with a gleaming bald dome and fresh, baby- 
pink skin. He had a very white smile and very old eyes. I 
guessed he: was in his early thirties. He wore expensive, 
well-cut dark clothes, a white shirt and dark tie. He sat 
gracefully at April’s feet, his back to the room, and 
watched her with that strange devotion a very few women 
seem to inspire in homosexuals of unusual intelligence and 
sensitivity. — 

I had spoken hardly more than a few words, polite and 
careful words, with him all night. I was not nearly as put 
out about that as was Casey Murdoch, a very large, hard- 
muscled young athlete with short-cut red hair, a freckled 
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face and boyish grin who moved lithely around the packed 
room with the hippy grace of the star running-back he had 

been. Mr. Murdoch consumed a valiant amount of booze 

and showed not a sign of it. He did show his distaste for 

the way Charley Berne and other men were monopolizing 

April. 

“Say, Cantrell, can’t you do something about getting 
your girl out of cover where a guy can get a shot at her 
without having to go in there against those fags?” 

“I thought Berne was a friend of yours,” | 

“Sure. I live and let live. Don’t understand them, 
though. Why does he have to box in a fine filly like that? 
This place is raring to go with fine stud.” 

Dyne managed to come up to us at this point, his red 
face beaming, but the eyes pale and careful as always. I 
hadn’t seen him touch a drink. 

“Hell of a party,” he said. “I wish I had a piece of one 
third of the talent that’s around here tonight.” 

“You're not in that business, too, are you?” said Mur- 
doch. 

Dyne let his smile vanish, “Yes?” It came out hard and 
unfriendly. : 

Murdoch flashed him a quick smile. “Sorry, Dyne, I 
mean it kidding.” 

“Sure, pally. I knew how you mean it. Being an agent is 
a kind of pimping, I guess. But; how many of these names 
in the room right now do you think could negotiate a con- 
tract for themselves?” 

“I get you,” said Murdoch. “I need that kind of help 
myself—haven’t got the brains to be let out alone.” 

We laughed politely. Murdoch excused himself and we 
watched him make another attempt to cut in on April’s 
charmed circle, 

“How did you do with Berne?” Dyne asked out of the 
side of his mouth. 

“I didn’t,” I said. 

“I think you did all right—or rather she did it for you.” 

“Did what?” 

“Answered his questions.” 

“What questions?” 

“That it is okay with you if he directs-your play.” 

“Ts 1672 

“It is. She told him.” 

“Why is he so interested in April?” 
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“Why not? He thinks she is the greatest thing he has 
ever seen on a stage.” 

“Is that the only reason?” 

He turned the big head and then his eyes shifted back 
into neutral, 

“What other reasons?” 

“Maybe he’s counting on her being in the play.” 

“By God, that’s one hell of an idea, boy.” 

I looked at him, Either his enthusiasm was genuine or 
he was a better actor than I had thought. 

“Tl lay it on Fain when we meet,” he said. 

“Sure,” I said, “and when is that going to be?” 

“Let junior over there carry the mail.” He nodded in 
Berne’s direction. “He’s got the muscle with the producer. 
Have you forgotten Auntie Adele Berne Rhodes?” 

“Tm getting a drink. I’m too far behind.” 

He rumbled something in reply and I left him. 

The kitchen looked like a speak that had been raided by 
a horde of agents who hadn’t been getting their payofts. I 
decided to mop up a bit and at least get rid of the broken 
glass that carpeted the floor. 

I don’t know how long I toiled amid the ruins, but when 
I had at last cleaned up things, and made myself a drink, 
the sounds of revelry had diminished. When I stood in the 
doorway and surveyed the scene I could estimate the ex- 
tent of havoc the convivial locusts had left behind. It hurt. 
I felt a sadness that our privacy had been ravished. Some- 
thing that had been here was now gone beyond recall. The 
_booze had run low, the thrill of having a ball in a tene- 
ment worn off, no food was forthcoming so our guests had 
left us. I could hear them making boisterous scenes in the 
street. below, hear their frenetic cries for taxis, hear the. 
laughter of women as brittle as breaking glass, the guttural 
shouts of outraged neighbors hurling down imprecations 
from their opened windows. I thought I had better be a 
host to the few who remained. I stepped on something soft 
and yielding—a dozen of the roses Berne had sent April 
before the party. They had been trampled into the carpet. 
The empty vase was lying on its side against the base- 
board. Smoke spiralled up from the cushion of a chair. I 
spilled my drink over it. 

April had left her corner and was dancing in the middle 
of the room with Casey Murdoch. 

Pauline Traymore, who had just returned from a na- 
tional tour in Shaw’s “St. Joan,” was sitting next to Berne 
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holding a half-emptied martini and wearing upon her ex- 
quisite madonna face a wistful smile that was somehow 
both innocent and profane. Her wide, lovely eyes were 
fixed on the closed bedroom door and she obviously was 
not hearing a word Berne was so earnestly saying. 

Dyne sat on a sofa watching Ferd Lindley, a young 
actor, scowl at the closed door. I decided it would become 
me to scowl, too. I approached Lindley and said, “Is there 
someone in there?” : 

Lindley looked up at me bleary eyed. He had drunk a 
good evening. “Who are you?” 

“Tm your goddamn host.” 

“Oh,” he said, “how about freshening this up?” He 
handed me a warm, sticky glass, I thought about hitting 
him with it, but April was suddenly there. 

“Why is that door closed?” Her voice was low but it 
had anger in it. 

Lindley looked at her, his mouth turning down as if he 
was going to cry. “She’s in there with that damn quack. 
He’s trying to hypnotize her.” 

Suddenly Pauline Traymore laughed. It was a wonder- 
ful, gay and careless laugh, with all the ninety-proof mer- 
riment of a fifth of House Of Lords behind it. 

“It’s only Nicky, darling. He came with me. He’s harm- 
less.” 

April looked at her and then turned to me. “Get ‘him 
out of there, Mike. I won’t have people doing things on 
my bed.” 

I thought about that for the briefest moment, then 
turned the knob and opened the door. I could feel the oth- 
ers crowd behind me. An exquisite blonde, wearing a 
black pill box hat on the back of her head was curled on 
the bed, her long legs bent under her, thighs exposed. She 
had her back against the wall and her blue eyes stared as 
if she was in a trance. Standing at the window, looking out 
into the night, was a tall, bony man wearing a derby, a 
reddish tweed jacket over a checked shirt and an absurd, 
elastic jazz-bow tie. On closer view the jacket looked as if 
it might have been stripped off a dead shepherd in the 
Cotswold Hills. The man’s grey oxford trousers were 
folded neatly on the radiator top. He turned slowly, pat- 
ting his drooping mustache, smiled under a long nose and 
bowed. 

“Ah,” he said, “the class has arrived.” 

“Jesus, he’s in there with Honey and he’s got his pants 
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off.” It was Lindley, and then Dyne said in wonder, “Ce- 
rise drawers, God!” 

There was scuffling and I heard Murdoch curse Lindley. 
“Stop trampling on me, actor. You should be made to eat 
the leash for letting her get away.” 

Pauline Traymore giggled. 

Nicky raised a bony finger for silence. “Students, there 
must be quiet. The experiment is not finished.” 

Somehow there was quiet. He turned to the girl on the 
bed. “When I clap my hands you will awaken, my dear, 
and do as you have been told to do. Do you understand?” 

The blonde mumbled something that could have been 
yes. 

“Oh my God, what’s he going to make her do?” moaned 
Lindley. 

Cerise drawers fixed him with a haughty stare. “You are 
going to make very poor grades this semester, young 
man.” 

“She looks sick,” said Berne. 

“She’s under hypnosis, my good fellow. Now be quiet.” 
He turned back to the bed and clapped his hands smartly. 
“Awake. Awake.” ; 

The girl fluttered her eyelids and suddenly focused on 
us. She smiled at Lindley and pulled her dress down. 
“Hello, Ferd, have I been asleep?” 

“God, I hope not,” said Lindley. 

The girl frowned, raised herself abruptly from the bed 
and pushed her way through us. 

“Excuse me. Excuse me,” she said, swayed gracefully 
past and ran swiftly to the kitchen. I followed her. She 
went unhesitatingly to the refrigerator, opened it, pushed 
aside several quart bottles of milk, seized the bottle of 
champagne I had hidden away as an eye opener for April 
and myself, took it out, closed the door, opened a cabinet, 
took down one champagne glass, rummaged in a drawer 
until she found a dish towel, wrapped it around the wine, 
opened the bottle with expert ease, then brought her gift 
back in to the living room. 

Everyone was standing in the middle of the room 
watching Svengali emerge from the bedroom. He was 
wearing his oxford bags and a large grin. 

“Nicky, I like you so much better with your pants on,” 
said Pauline. 

“So do I,” said Lindley. 
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Nicky seated himself in a wing chair and lifted a lordly 
hand. “Come child.” 

His blonde victim rushed forward and knelt before him. 
“¥ bring you wine, master.” 

He took the glass. “You may pour.” 

She filled his glass, “Thank you,” he said and patted her 
on the head. Then he drank off the wine with a flourish. 

Everyone began to babble at once. Honey got to her 
feet, looked at the bottle in her hand, stared around at all 
of us, looked at Nicky sitting in the chair, and screwed up 
her face into a bewildered frown. 

“Now why in the world did I do that?” 

Pauline Traymore said, “Nicky is wonderful, aren’t you, 
Nicky?” 

“Nothing, really. Do you remember the time I hypno- 
tized you before the night class, Pauline? We had her 
stretched rigid, her head on one chair, her feet on another. 
Stuck her with needles, too. She didn’t feel a thing.” 

“T don’t remember a thing,” Pauline said, “—fortu- 
nately.” 

Honey suddenly began exploring herself. “Did you stick 
me with anything, professor?” 

“It’s an act,” said Dyne. “I remember him from the Pal- 

ace.” 
“Don’t confuse me with some mountebank vaudevillian, 
sir,” roared Nicky. “I am Dr. Nicholas Merton, professor 
of psychology at Columbia University—abnormal psychol- 
ogy, that is.” 

“That figures,” said Dyne, 

“He really hypnotized me,” said Honey with awe. “He 
really did. I mean—didn’t he?” 

“Oh, for Christ’s sake, get off it, Honey, will you? 
Whatever you were doing with him in there, he didn’t 
have to go to all this trouble to explain it away.” 

Nicky turned on Lindley. “You can drop those filthy in- 
sinuations, young man, What went on in there between the 
young lady and myself was a scientific experiment. It was 
performed at the young lady’s insistence. She—ah-—didn’t 
believe it possible to put a subject under hypnosis—to 
plant a simple suggestion in her subconscious. It was quite 
innocent, believe me. I don’t even know the young lady’s 
name.” 

“Her name is Honey Jones,” said Dyne. “She’s dancing 
in ‘A Connecticut Yankee’ at the Vanderbilt. It’s. about 
time you two were introduced.” 
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Everyone laughed except Ferd Lindley, but he managed 
a grin. Nicky raised a hand. “Seriously, I believe it is im- 
possible to persuade a person under hypnosis to do some- 
thing completely alien to his nature—or against his will—~ 
such as committing a crime.” 

“What we’re thinking about is no crime,” said Murdoch. 
“Tf you will pardon my boyish enthusiasm, Miss Jones, it 
would be a crime not to.” 

“Ah, yes,” murmured Nicky surveying his subject with 
critical eye. “A dancer’s chassis—those sublime curves 
should have told me.” 

“Well, maybe you can tell me something, professor,” I 
said, “how did you know that we had a cold bottle of 
champagne in the ice box?” 

“We?” The professor looked at me blankly. Then he 
brightened. “Of course. You must be Mike Cantrell.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “It’s nice that someone knows.”. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m afraid I have other powers. I’m a 
little psychic. Then, of course, to be brutally frank, I 
peeked.” 

“My God,” said Pauline, “did we come down to this 
_ cold-water love nest just to hear Nicky lecture? I’m letting 

down after an entire year of gruesome toil on the road. 
Isn’t there balm in Gilead? Don’t tell me the crock is 
empty, the cupboard bare, the cup that cheers rusted and 
full of holes? April Shannon, put on your shawl, go forth 
and sell yourself in the streets, and bring back fresh gin.” 

It was a good speech, a noble speech, we felt, and it 
brought tears to our eyes. We went into the secret places 
and brought out the reserves, and the party settled down 
as a good party always settles down to one more last one 
for the road. 

About this time I noticed Dyne return abruptly from 
what presumably was a visit to the bathroom. 

“I am not trying to upstage you, professor,” he said, 
“but somebody has booked another act into the doniker.” 

Then he turned to me. “You're a sneaky host, pally. 
Who is the stiff in your bathtub?” 

April gave a little gasp, “Mike, go in there and see.” 

I said to Dyne, “Anybody we know?” 

“Nobody I know, friend, and I’m going home right 
now. I'd rather not be around when the watch gets here 
with the questions.” 

He got his things and left abruptly. 
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“Okay, Mike,” said Casey Murdoch, “we'll go with you. 
Form up, men.” 

“Personally . I prefer going to the can alone,” I said. 
“Tm a prude.” 

Somebody giggled. It may have been Honey. It might 
have been Berne. April ran into the bathroom. “It’s-true,” 
she said coming back. “A man is sleeping in the tub in 
somebody’s raccoon coat.” 

“Oh my God,” yelled Nicky, He ran to the closet. “It’s 
gone—the bastard stole my fur coat.” 

We all went this time. 

He was a little man with a fringe of dirty white hair 
around his head like a tonsure. He was lying in the tub 
with Nicky’s raccoon coat pulled up to his chin. I shook 
him. He opened watery eyes and blinked at me. He smiled 
a toothless smile, 

“Give me my coat,” said Nicky. “The bum is probably 
lousy. Besides I shot those skunks myself.” He pulled the 
coat away. Our guest was clutching a half empty bottle of 
our gin. 

“It was nice of you to come to our party, Mr. Fertag,” I 
said. 

“Thank you, Mr. Cantrell,” he said. “There was a lot of 
noise, you know?” 

“Yes, there was, Mr. Fertag, quite a lot.” 

“I couldn't sleep.” 

“J dare say.” 

“Then I had to go to the bathroom out there, you 
know?” 

“Indeed I do. No door.” 

“No door. And, a lot of ice—a whole bathtub of ice.” 

“Five hundred pounds or so,” I said. 

“So I was cold and had to go, you know?” 

“TI understand perfectly, Mr. Fertag.” 

“Why don’t you call my Julian?” 

“Of course. Thank you, Julian.” 

“You’re welcome, Michael.” 

“Have you had enough sleep for the moment, J lian?” 

“T think so, Michael.” 

“Then why don’t you bring your gin and come out and 
join the party?” 

“I'd like that, Michael.” 

“By all means,” I said. “Here, let me give you a hand.” 

I helped him out of the tub, but he kept a firm grip on 
the bottle. He looked as if he had slept in his clothes for a 
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week, but he wore a hard collar and a carefully knotted 
tie. There was a vague lint of dignity clinging to Mr, Fer- 
tag. 

We came into the living room. Everyone seemed to 
have forgotten the incident already. Berne had the victrola 
‘going again—an old pressing of Ted Lewis and “When 
My Baby Smiles At Me.” Berne had resumed his position 
at April’s feet and took her hand, examining her ring, 
much to Casey’s annoyance. Nicky was Sitting on his 
folded raccoon, looking hurt, Pauline and Lindley and 
Honey were drinking in the middle of the room, heads 
close together, 

I yelled to be heard. “This is the bathtub man—our 
neighbor who lives down the hall, Mr, Fertag. We call him 
Julian. Julian is a retired journalist.” 

“I used to be with ‘Editor and Publisher,’ ” he said. 

“He used to be with ‘Editor and Publisher’ he says.” 

“How long were you sleeping in there, Julian?” asked 
Murdoch. 

“Oh, not long. Not long.” He uptilted the bottle and let 
his Adam’s apple run up and down. 

“I’m glad it wasn’t too long, aren’t you, girls?” Murdoch 
asked. 

Pauline said, “Well, speaking for myself, on my last trip 
abroad, I thought it was some kind of pet Mike and April 
were keeping.” 

“Don’t look at me,” said Honey to Lindley, “I haven't 
been yet.” 

“Then you'd better go,” said Lindley. 

“But I don’t want to go alone,” said Honey. “He may 
have a mate.” 

“Oh, for the love of Mike,” said April, springing up. 
“Come on, I'll ride shotgun.” 

Mr. Fertag took another swig of gin and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand. “It’s very good gin, Mi- 
chael.” 

“Thank you, Julian. Would you like an olive with it?” 

“No, thank you. I prefer it dry.” : 

“Tell me, Dr. Fertag, what are you in now—plumb- 
ing?” asked Nicky. 

“Pm not a doctor.” 

“What a pity—you’ve got such a wonderful bedside 
manner.” 

Fertag edged cautiously nearer to Nicky who cringed 
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back. “I’m waiting for my ship to come in,” he confided in 
a hoarse whisper. 

Nicky’s eyes gleamed with sudden interest. “Ah? you 
expect it to put in at Nineteenth Street?” 

“Oh, no. When the counter revolution comes my ship 
will sail up the bay and dock at the old imperial wharves.” 

“Of course,” said Nicky. “What old imperial wharves?” 

“The pier where the ships of the Czar always docked.” 

“T see,” said Nicky, “you're waiting for Nicholas to 
come back.” 

“Not Nicholas. Another of the line.” 

“And what will that mean to you, Julian?” 

“J invested very heavily in rubles.” 

Nicky was quivering with delight. “Where did you get 
them?” 

“In Russia, of course.” 

“You were in Russia before the revolution?” 

“I was correspondent for the Christian Science Monitor 
in St. Petersburg.” 

“Ye gods,” yelled Nicky. “Sit down here, Mr. Fertag— 
sit right down here.” He shifted to make room. Fertag 
seated himself next to Nicky, clutching his bottle, grinning 
happily with tears streaming down his face. 

“The poor man is crying his eyes out because the Bolshe- 
viks murdered the Czar,” said Pauline. “How sad.” 

“I’m not crying,” said Fertag, “it’s my condition.” 

“Of course, Pauline. It’s his condition,” said Nicky. 

“He’s got a severe case of Rublosia. Tell me, did you 
know the czar well, Julian?” 

“Oh, yes. That’s where I got my fur coat.” 

“What fur coat?” 

“The bear coat.” j 

“The czar gave it to you?” 

“Well, not exactly. I shot it while hunting with him and 
the Grand Duke. Would you care for a nip of my gin, 
Mr—?” 

“Just call me Nicky,” he said, draping an arm around 
his shoulders, “Nicky, like your old friend in St. Peters- 
burg.” He accepted the botile from Fertag and took a gen- 
erous pull. “Now tell me, Julie, did you ever get to meet 
that rascal called Rasputin?” 

There was a lot of laughter and excited gabbling erupt- 
ing behind me and I turned quickly, losing forever the fas- 
cinating trend of Mr. Fertag’s confessions. 

April and Honey were the center of a group, April 
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using her hands and gurgling with excitement, Honey shin- 
ing approval like a new-minted twenty-dollar gold piece. 

“Honey is starved. We're all starved—and Honey has 
never been to Staten Island. Imagine!” said April. 

“What in the world have you girls been cooking up in 
there?” asked Berne. 

“We've got a wonderful idea,” April told him. “We’re 
all going down to the Battery, buy tons of hot dogs and 
eat them riding around on the ferry.” 

“Inspired,” said Pauline. “Now I can get away from the 
wolves and the steppes.” 

“Let’s get going,” said Casey. “I could eat the ferry all 
by myself.” 

The place exploded into action. I found myself passing 
around unopened bottles of booze for the girls to carry 
under their coats in the conventional prohibition tactic, 
dumping ashtrays, putting out-a few lights, and before I 
had a chance to think about what we were doing, I was 
shrugging into my coat, pounding down the wide wooden 
stairs, laughing as if school had just let out. 

In the street, we made so much noise arguing over 
whose car we would take that windows were raised and 
curses hurled down again. We heard the echoing clonk of 
a cop’s nightstick against the pavement, the answering 
blast of a whistle, and piled hurriedly into the nearest ma- 
chine, a gleaming maroon La Salle phaeton. I was sur- 
prised when Nicky, bulky in his mangy coat, took the 
wheel, got the thing started and pulled away, for Fifth 
Avenue. 

Pauline, who was sitting on my lap, holding a bottle of 
Golden Wedding under her wrap, chuckled softly and 
said, “Don’t waste your wonder on Nicky, Mike. He’s a 
screwball, but he can afford to be.” 

“You mean he’s got some special license from Tam- 
many?” 

“I mean the boy is in the chips. Oil wells in Oklahoma. 
And I therefore love him deeply.” 

The professor was a fine driver and the sauce hadn’t 
slowed his reactions nor fogged his judgment. We stopped 
for a light and I took stock. Somehow, I felt, we were 
missing some bodies. Honey was sitting between Nicky 
and somebody without a hat. “Oh, sweet, ever-loving—” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Pauline. “I ram you with 
the bottle?” 

“No. Fertag is with us.” 
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“Naturally. He’s adopted us.” 

“Why don’t you put the gal down now, Mike?” It was 
Lindley, crouched down on the back seat with us. 

“J don’t want to be put down,” said Pauline, “Why 
should April have him all to herself?” 

“Where in hell is April?” 

’ Lindley mumbled something. 

“Where is April? She—” But, Pauline began kissing me 
and I didn’t try to finish the thought. 

“She ran off with Berne and Murdoch, if you're still in- 
terested,” I heard Lindley say. “And if you have any idea 
of necking with Professor Whatsit up there, honey, I'll 
crown you with this fifth. And it’s full,” 

Honey must have taken a look for herself. “Wheee,” 
she squealed, “It’s a party.” 

“We're just God’s poo’ li'l ole chillun,” said Nicky, 
“bundlin’ and everythin’ under mammy’s ole cabin down 
where the corn and taters grow. And God bless us each 
and every one, said Tiny Tim, taking a little nip against 
the cold night air.” ‘ ; 

I heard gurgling noises, a scream from Honey, a screech 
of tires and came up for air just in time to see Nicky 
wrench the car back away from the curb and get us 
straightened out again. 

“Damn your soul all to hell,” said Pauline, leaning for- 
ward toward Nicky. “Are you trying to pretend you are 
jealous or something?” ; 

“You sip a little honey. I sip a little honey.” 

“Tm not driving,” said Pauline. 

“Maybe you call it driving,” said Nicky. “I wouldn't 
know what Mike calls it.” 

“Td call it a six-day bike race, Nicky,” I said. “Pauline 
is a lot of girl.” 

The LaSalle swerved. 

“Better put me down, Mike, Nicky sometimes decides 
to throw fits.” She eased herself off my lap on to the seat. 

“Thanks, Miss Traymore,” said Lindley, “I feel warmer 
already.” 

“Keep your knees to yourself,” she said. “I’m carrying 
the holy water, remember?” 

We were rumbling along the cobbles of lower Broadway 
by now. “Mr. Fertag looks kind of droopy,” Pauline said. 
“Do you think he’s still with us?” 

We got an answer almost immediately, Honey gave a 
yelp. “Stop that,” she said. “You're a nasty old man.” 
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I observed that Fertag had not altered his slumped posi- 
tion at all, but Lindley was all bothered. He began shout-. 
ing. “Stop the car. Stop the car. I’m going to pull that old 
bastard out of there and break his head.” 

“Keep your pants on,” said Pauline. “We're almost to 
South Ferry and there just isn’t time for her to lose what 
women hold most dear. And, as far as you’re concerned, 
Nicky I'd like to see both your hands on the wheel from 
now on.” Nicky laughed happily. 

Lindley said, “just what the hell is going on?” 

“Oh, stop,” said Honey. “We're all having fun.” 

“You cail it fun letting that old zombie paw you?” 

“Oh, stop running out with your tennis racket,” said 
Pauline. “You’re not on now, Juvenile. Besides, the late 
Mr. Fertag passed away blocks back.” — 

“Are you kidding?” asked Lindley. 

“Yes,” said Pauline, and we slid into a pool of light at 
the Battery, and parked near an all night lunch wagon 
near the South Ferry Terminal. I heard April’s laughter, 
and as we got out of the LaSalle, I saw her standing near 
the hot dog vendor talking animatedly with Berne and 
Murdoch. 

She saw us then and got up on her toes and started wav- 
ing as if we had just arrived from overseas, I helped Paul- 
ine out, Lindley was already around to the front seat, had 
the door open and was bent over saying something to Fer- 
tag. Honey had squirmed out after Nicky and they were 
running over to join April. 

“How is gramps?” asked Pauline. 

Lindley straightened up and said in awe, “You know 
something? J think he’s dead.” I went over and took Fer- 
tag’s arm and shook him. He turned toward me and began 
to fall out of the car. Lindley came to help me, and to- 
gether we lifted the old man out and held him up. His 
eyes were closed but he was breathing regularly. 

“He’s only asleep,” I said. “I’ll hold him. Look inside 
and see if you can find his bottle.” 

I got both hands under Fertag’s arms while Lindley 
looked into the car and found Fertag’s gin bottle. “It’s still 
half full,” he said. 

I eased Fertag down and sat him on the curb. His head 
fell forward and he began snoring. I pushed his chin up 
and slapped his face lightly. He grumbled and then opened 
his eyes. “I was just cold and had to have someplace to lie 
down,” he mumbled. 
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“Sure,” I said, and took the top off the bottle and held it 
to his mouth. Some of it even got inside him. He shivered. 
I took the bottle. “Can you get up?” I put a hand down 
and hauled him to his feet. He stood swaying, his silly grin 
back on. 

“Where’s my bottle?” 

I handed it back. He wrapped both hands around it. 

“I’m hungry,” he said. 

“Christ, I’m back in burlesque,” said Lindley. 

Pauline laughed a silvery peal with a note of dementia 
in it and took Fertag’s arm. “Come on, Lazarus, the feast 
awaits.” 

We floundered over and joined the others at the hot dog 
wagon. Casey Murdoch, Berne and April were arguing 
with the man, who was waving his arms in all directions. 

“Isn't this wonderful?” April said. 

“T’m beginning to have faint twinges of doubt,” I said 


“Dont be like that,” she said putting her anms around 
my neck and swaying against me. “We both need an in- 
sane night like this. Have a drink or something quick. 
Don’t lose your glow.” 

“What you need is a drink, darling,” said Pauline, com- 
ing up with a bottle. I looked around for cops, but the 
area was fairly deserted at that hour in the morning. I 
took several good belts from the bottle. I felt fine again. 

“Okay Tony,” Murdoch was saying, “we'll buy the 
whole damn wagon and take it with us. What do you 
say?” 

The man started waving his arms again and spraying 
the premises with staccato Italian. 

“All night. All right. I said we’ll buy the thing.” 

Murdoch took out a fat roll of bills. The Italian stopped 
his gesture in midflight and looked at the wad of money. 

“Oak,” he said. “You are what you say bats in the head, 
no? Crazy. Crazy people,” 

“Yes, we're crazy,” said. Berne, “crazy rich investors 
looking around town for juicy opportunities.” 

He took out a beautiful alligator wallet and slapped it 
against Tony’s hand. It was fat with currency. The hot dog 
man went off again, calling upon the saints, mama mia, 
and some pagan deities I’d never before heard of, to bear 
Witness to the trials and temptations put in the path of an 
innocent so far from home. 
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The ferry’s whistle sounded, and we all turned to: see 
her lights blurring into the slip. 

“Come on, Tony, we got a boat to catch.” Everybody 
was screaming that we had to get aboard the ferry. Mur- 
doch peeled off a handful of the gold certificates and 
waved them in Tony’s face. “Here, I'll give you five hun- 
dred smackers for it.” 

Berne whistled. “Casey, yow’re insane.” — 

“Sure,” said Murdoch. “One hundred proof.” 

Tony held the bills as if he was afraid they would go 
off. “Theesa gooda mon?” 

“Come on, you stupid wop, go south with the dough be- 
fore I change my mind. Get the hell out of the way.” 
Murdoch grasped the handle bar of the cart. 

Tony stuffed the money into his pocket, took off his 
apron and threw it at Murdoch.” 

“Jees Christ! Sonabeetch. You gotta da whole she- 
‘banga.” He embraced Casey, kissed him, and happily ran 
off down the street. 

“Come on, Bernie, gimme a hand with this thing,” 
yelled Murdoch. They started pushing the cart, its kero- 
sene lamp, behind the glass, swinging like crazy. We all 
formed around it, and laughing and shouting, started for 
the ferry shed. 

A thin stream of sad-faced workers was coming ashore. 
They looked at us flatly, without added bitterness, as if we 
were just another familiar indignity. A very large guard, 
presiding behind the turnstiles, objected to the hot dog 
wagon. 

“Where da hell you think ya goin’ wit that thing?” he 
Toared. 

Everyone began explaining to him at once and he batted 
at them with his big fat hand as if they were a swarm of 
flies. 

I thought, with a feeling of relief, that this was where 
the madness was about to end, but it was Nicky, his lec- 
ture-hall manner and two crisp ten dollar. bills that pre- 
vailed over this barrier. With shouts of glee, the others 
lifted the cart cleanly over the turnstiles and bumped it 
down on the other side. Then, as Lindley fed the slots 
nickels he had bought at the change booth, we bellied 
through the stiles and ran past the now cheerful guard up 
the ramp and onto the boat. 

A little group of dispirited gypsy musicians, whom I 
vaguely recognized as regulars on the ferry runs, was com- 
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ing off, putting an end to what probably had been an un- 
profitable day and night. At the sight of us, they went into 
an excited huddle and I knew we were not going to lack 
for entertainment on our midnight ride. 

The last one to make it was our friend, Julian Fertag. 
He came down the passage, bent over like a ragpicker, the 
gin in one hand, the other gripping the end of a blanket 
which looked more than a little familiar, He staggered into 
the saloon and bumped down his load. With a satyric leer 
he flipped the ends of the blanket open, and there glitter- 
ing on the deck was a great hunk of ice. A yell of joy 
went up. The whistle bleated, the ferry quivered, the deck 
rumbled, and at once the pilings began to rush by. We had 
put to sea. 

By the time we were passing the Statue of Liberty, ev- 
erybody had a drink in his hand, the gypsy musicians, ac- 
cordion, fiddle, bass, banjo and finte, were happily at work 
on “Come Back To Sorrento,” two waiters returning home 
from work in a speakeasy on Twelfth Street had joined us, 
several deck hands had found pressing business in our vi- 
cinity, and the party was rolling, 

As we neared the Richmond slip at Staten Island, it had 
grown so noisy that Berne, the forehanded one, took the 
precaution of carrying two bottles of our rye up to the 
wheelhouse just in case. It must have worked because no- 
body came around to bother us while the ferry was un- 
loading and reloading in the slip. We sent Lindley and his 
pocket full of nickels off the boat to go around to the 
turnstiles and pay our way in again. - 

On the return trip I went out on the open deck with 
Berne and we talked intimately all the way to Manhattan, 
while the city began to emerge in deep blue outline from 
the murk of night. And I have absolutely no memory of 
that conversation, except that great, great things were 
going to happen to me, to him, and the theater in general 
when my play was produced. I know that I had a very 
deep and warm feeling for Charles Frohman Berne that 
morning, and I was sure my future couldn’t be in better 
hands. 

Of our second trip to Staten Island, I remember eating 
hot dogs and sauerkraut, having a lot more to drink and 
laughing out of my head when Nicky and April put on a 
wild burlesque of an apache dance, and laughing even 
louder when Honey tried to do a strip tease and had to be 
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carried into quick seclusion by Casey Murdoch and the 
ever censorious Lindley. 

Pauline Traymore did a fiery tarantella that so aroused 
the musicians they had to be damped down with several 
rounds of doubles. Mr. Fertag curled up in a corner with 
his now nearly-empty gin bottle and went into his special 
hibernation, complete with tear stained jowls and snores. 

The deck hands had become a little boisterous and 
started making passes at the girls and had to be asked to. 
leave, which they did with surly mutters, taking a full bot- 
tle with them. I forgot all about them. I shouldn’t have, 

But it was the return trip that really tore Chic Sale’s old 
mansion down. 

We were well into dawn, the new morning lying as mist 
on the swelling sea beyond the windows of the saloon. The 
musicians were trying to cope with Casey’s request for a 
Russian air he had heard at the Kretchma on Second Ave- 
nue, while he attempted an impersonation of the big Cos- 
‘sack dancer there whose trick was to circle a ten dollar 
bill on the dance floor, a knife in his mouth, and without 
unfolding his arms, to snap the knife down with his teeth, 
impaling the bill. Casey made a good drunken try, but on 
one of his heel-clicking rounds, he stumbled into the hot 
dog cart and knocked it over. The lanterns lighted its own 
spilled kerosene and in a moment the wagon was roaringly 

8, 

The girls screamed. We all started running around look- 
ing for fire extinguishers. Lindley came tottering up with a 
fire axe and had to be disarmed. It was Nicky and Mur- 
doch who saved the day. They grabbed the handles of the 
cart and dragged it out on deck and, despite the flames 
which seared their hands, heaved it into the sea. 

The ferry’s whistle began to blast some sort of signal. I 
could hear shouts and running feet. Our friends, the 
drunken deck hands, rushed into the saloon. For a mo- 
ment I thought that they were concerned about the fire 
and started forward to tell them that everything was under 
control, when one of them threw a punch at me and 
knocked me flat across the deck. 

I shook my head. Things were spinning. People were 
shouting. I got up slowly and began to focus. Murdoch 
knocked out the biggest hand with one punch. Nicky and 
Lindley had another pinned flat on his back. The one who 
had slugged me was swinging at Berne. 

Berne crouched, his hands open and moving. As the 
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sailor came in on him, Berne caught his fist, and in one 
quick pass slammed the man over his head and against the 
wall. He sagged to the deck, staring stupidly at nothing. 

I turned back to the main arena. April and Honey were 
seated on the bench, talking animatedly as if they were 
having lunch at the Plaza. Pauline had a bottle in her 
hand and was dancing around Nicky and Lindley who still 
had the struggling deck hand pinned down. She wanted to 
hit him on the head and Nicky was roaring at her to go 
away and stop trying to crab his act, 

I felt the chill morning wind on my face and looked to- 
wards the stern. A mate with a club was coming in. Be- 
hind him I saw the grimy faces of the firemen backing 
him up. They came in on us slowly, and with deadly in- 
tent. Then it came, a wild, gurgling cry that froze the men 
in their tracks. I whirled just in time to see Fertag stand- 
ing, waving his arms in terror at some monster of his own 
demented invention. He gave another cry and then, with 
amazing agility, ran out of the saloon onto the deck, 
smashed into the heavy chain at the stern and flopped over 
into the boiling wake of the ferry. 

The mate came to life with a bellow and began yelling 
orders at his disorganized posse. Before I could move, I 
saw a flash of black and Pauline was past them and, run- 
ning swiftly, she went over the stern in one clean dive. I 
stared stupidly at where she had been and saw her shoes 
lying near Nicky's hand. He got up with an oath and ran 
out on the deck. The whistle had gone crazy and bells 
were jangling everywhere. With a rumble the engines re- 
versed and we lost weigh, then began to back water. 

We were all on deck, the wind whipping at us. Pauline 
had one arm around Fertag’s neck and was stroking with 
the other. The mate had a boathook in his hands. Bells 
jangled again and the screws reversed. The mate hooked 
Fertag and pulled him out of the water, flopping him on 
the deck like a boated fish. Murdoch and I pulled Pauline 
uP. The mate still held the boat hook and he looked me in 
‘the eye. 

“Get that bastid in there. All of ya get in there.” He 
motioned toward the saloon. “If there’s another peep out 
of ya, I’m gonna beat ya goddam heads off, and that in- 
cludes ya dames, too.” 

We got Fertag inside, laid him on a bench, and sat 
around feeling almost as bad as he looked. There was not 
a peep left in any of us, 
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The whistle got going again, the engines rumbled, the 
bells jangled, and soon the pilings were sliding by, and we 
were back home in the Manhattan slip of South Ferry. 

Everyone was very glad to see us come home—the 
cops, the reporters, and especially the photographers. And 
before we all got into the paddy wagon and ding-donged 
off to the pokey, they got some very clear and convincing 
pictures. 

What we will all remember best, I think, is our last view 
of the musicians on the Battery, standing in the morning 
light and playing us off with “Come Back To Sorrento,” 
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XIII 


THE PAPERS COVERED our escapade, of course, and with 
lurid prominence, but it was the supplements that really 
had a field day. We were pictured as slightly aging Youth, 
having our last fling before being led out to pasture. There 
was everything but drawings by John Held, Jr. There were 
interviews with members, of the crew of the ferry boat, 
even with the musicians in the gypsy band. The latter 
quotes were very funny, and possibly remembering our 
tmunificence, fairly kind. 

Murdoch came out, of course, as a rich playboy, theatri- 
cal angel, man about town; Lindley, Honey, Pauline and 
April had their professional pictures plastered all over the 
place, especially Honey who had some delectable semi- 
nude exposures; Nicky had a special feature all to himself, 
including his picture in the raccoon coat and derby hat, 
which made interesting reading on Morningside Heights; I 
was not neglected by any means, emerging as a young 
playwright and rising advertising executive. But it was our 
neighbor, Julian Fertag, who got the real Sunday feature 
treatment. 

The papers had a ball with Fertag: famous foreign cor- 
respondent comes out of retirement to have a last fling in 
wild drinking spree. They said we had drageed him out of 
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bed, made him dress, forced intoxicants upon him, and 
then dragged him along with us on a cruel pub crawl that 
almost ended in disaster at sea in the small hours of the 
morning. Then came the part that was such lyrical inven- 
tion that we almost forgot to shudder. Fertag, they said, 
true to his great tradition, had dived into the raging waters 
when the famed actress, Pauline Traymore, far gone in 
her cups, had fallen from the ferry boat, and held her up, 
despite his age and weakened condition, until help could 
arrive. The hero, it seemed, was in critical condition at 
Bellevue, suffering from pneumonia, and in an oxygen 
tent. 

The rest of us, they said, were all out on bail supplied 
through Casey Murdoch’s lawyers, and were awaiting a 
hearing next Wednesday in Magistrate’s court on an as- 
sortment of charges, including disorderly conduct, public 
drunkenness, starting a fire aboard a vessel at sea, and other 
maritime crimes too numerous to mention. The paper gave 
our addresses, but only the Times saw fit to point out that 
April Shannon and Michael Cantrell shared a single one, 
“where the wild party had its inception.” 

' Monday was a morning of sudden, painful silences 
around the office—silences that would occur abruptly 
when I appeared upon a gossipy scene. I decided to hiber- 
nate and kept my office door closed, avoiding excursions, 
and otherwise spoiling the corporate fun. 

There were plenty of phone calls. The secretary took 
care of most of them. Visitors, too. The first and most 
welcome was my friend in the copy department, Jill Dil- 
lon. Her eyes were dancing with amusement. 

“Can I bring the last rites to the condemned?” 

I waved her in. She slid into a chair across from me and 
pretended to sorrow. “Oh, you’re bad. You’re a bad one,” 
she said. “How does it ‘feel to be sitting in the death 
house?” 

“Don’t be funny,” I said. 

“Check. I didn’t come to bury Caesar. But, boy, is this 
place enjoying you. They haven't had this much fun since 
the hogs ate their brother.” 

“T’ll bet. They must have read the print off those Sun- 
day papers.” 

“Don't forget the Saturday papers. They weren’t bad, ei- 
ther. Well, it’s the curse of drink, we always say.” 

“No,” I said. “It was just a cocktail pes that went 
places and did things.” 
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“I’m not knocking it,” she said. “I’m just sore we weren’t 
asked.” 

“Count your lucky stars. The only reason you weren't 
asked is because I didn’t think of it.” 

“Forget it, Mike. I was kidding. Seriously, have you had 
any word from the brass?” 

“Word? Should I?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. “They can get pretty stained 
glass around here. Some of them are rich enough to frown 
on things and use words like moral turpitude.” 

“You're kidding.” 

“No. I’ve got rabbit ears and I keep them peaked and 
ready at all times.” 

“You hear something—about me?” 

“Not yet. But you sure got smeared all over the tabs, 
kiddo. Maybe they haven’t caught up with the Sunday pa- 
pers. You know, being out of touch, on their yachts and 
everything, over the weekend.” 

“It’s only May. That’s a little early for that sort of 


“All right. They were out of touch at their church pic- 
nics, fox hunts, paper chases or something. But you still 
may hear. Don’t count it out. Most important though—if 
they slip you a fast one, don’t blow your top. They like 
you around here, I think they’ve got you tapped for Skull 
and Bones, or something. What I'm trying to say is, if they 
come around and start pointing fingers, go stand in the 
corner like a good little boy and don’t try to spit in their 
eye—okay?” 

She got up. 

a think you're trying to tell me something, sweetie,” J 
sai 
“You're quick today. Just remember I love you beyond 
belief, and if I weren’t married in the church I’d lay for 
you at the water hole.” 

“Propositions. Propositions. That’s all I get.” 

“You could take me to lunch at Tony’s and fill me in on 
the real Play-by-play, or should I say, bottle-by-bottle of 
that wing ding.” 

“Til pick you up,” I said. 

“Do you want to ruin me? Make it in front of the 
Greenwich gate in Grand Centra 

“Okay, Jill. ll wear a be 

She made a face at me and was gone, 
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I took a telephone call from Dyne. He burbled like a 
happy coffee pot. 

“I guess I know when to get lost, ch?” He laughed. “But 
I didn’t call to rib you. You're probably getting enough of 
that. I just talked to Adele Rhodes. She thinks that you 
are the greatest thing that has happened to her nephew 
since the coming. Did you have a chance to talk to him at 
all?” 

“Sure,” I said. “We read the Talmud together.” 

The laughter wasn’t so sincere this time. “Well he’s sit- 
ting around, happy as a clam about all the publicity. He’s 
dying to get into production while his iron is still hot.’ 

“He may get a chance to cool off in the Tombs,”-I 
said. “We still aren’t out of trouble.” 

“Forget it,” said Dyne. “Murdoch’s thieves got the 
whole thing fixed. Just small fines and some judicial dou- 
ble talk.” 

“Glad to hear that justice will prevail. Speaking of pro- 
duction, how are we doing with Fain?” 

“He’s probably read the papers and is delighted that 
somebody else got off base for a change.” 

“When do we meet?” 

“Ah, that is a good question—a very good question.” 

“Then I’m glad J asked it,” I said. 

“Don’t be bitter,” he said. “There will be a small delay 
in production plans.” 

“Why?” 

“Because Mr. Fain is sailing tonight for Europe. Going 
over to make some sort of deal with Max Reinhardt, it 
says here.” 

“Jesus!” 

“I know. It’s a tough break, but what can we do?” 

“J can think of something, but I’d rather not at the mo- 
ment, My office is too high up.” 

“But, not everything is dark. I’ve got big news for April. 
Where is she, by the way? I’ve been trying to reach her.” 

“Tn a turkish bath getting her hair done, I guess. What’s 
the news?” 

“The Shuberts want to talk to us.” 

He said it with unconscious reverence. 

“Us?” 

“April. I smell something big coming up for the girl. 
How about you both having dinner with me tonight at the 
Plaza?” 
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“That's a little rich for a felon out on bail,” I said. “Are 
you buying?” 

There was a pained silence. “Well, we'll work something 
out. How about the Fifty-ninth Street side at seven?” 

“Tl sound it out,” I said, and hung up. 

I guessed that the stained glass brigade finally had got 
around to reading their Sunday papers when my door 
opened and a grizzled head with a Dunhill pipe in it came 
around the corner. 

“Am I gumming up the wheels of progress?” he asked 

leasantly. 

“No,” I lied. 

The pipe and tweeds sat in the leather chair. 

It was, on the whole, a beautiful performance, We got 
through the man-to-man stuff in a hurry, and then I was 
slowly reduced to the status of recalcitrant student facing 
up to a little talk with the benign headmaster. I wondered 
at myself all through it, but when I caught myself sneak- 
ing a look to see if my nails were clean, I knew I had had 
it, and there would be no point in putting on an act of 
defiance. 

Finally he knocked the ash out of his pipe and grinned 
at me. 

“You've taken it like a gentleman and a scholar,” he 
said. “We've ali had our turn at this sort of thing, one 
time or another, around here—those of us who have sur- 
vived, I mean. You might remember, Mike, when you 
start getting angry at all the disagreeable things I’ve had to 
say to you, that if they didn’t think of you as someone 
pretty special there wouldn’t have been this little visit to 
your office by someone like me. The office manager simply 
would have called you in this afternoon and presented you 
with your severance pay.” 

I nodded. “Thanks.” 

He got up to leave and then turned back. “Your friend, 
Paul Kane, called first thing this morning. He was worried 
about you. He needn’t have been. Tell him so when you 
see him.” He closed the door behind him. 

Christ, do I have to explain to Paul, too? I thought bit- 
terly. I had to. I did. Tried to. He was not amused. He 
Was as angry as I’ve ever heard him. I finally blew and 
told him to go screw himself and hung up with a bang. 

Later I was sorry as hell, and I knew that it was going 
to take time to make it up again with my oldest friend. 
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The weekend didn’t seem to have been as much fun as the 
papers made out. 

When Jill Dillon and I went to lunch at Tony’s, the first 
people we ran into at the bar were April, Pauline Tray- 
more and Casey Murdoch. April catalogued Jill with deft 
swiftness, was assured by the wedding ring, wary of the 
physical attraction, confident she wasn’t real competition, 
and decided to be charming, Casey reacted Casey style. 
Pauline was her gracious self. April explained that she and 
Pauline had been shopping, decided to lunch and ran into 
Murdoch at the bar. It sounded all right. They were drink- 
ing whiskey sours, I ordered the same for Jill and myself, 
Later we took a large table and ordered lunch, 

Jill, I think, enjoyed herself, She had wanted a first- 
hand account of the famous ferry ride, and now she got it, 
suitably polished and embellished as only these whiskey-in- 
spired veterans could give it. Somehow, dawdling with my 
lunch and not taking much part in the tales being told by 
the excited mariners, I had time for reflection. I could 
wonder how it had happened that I was sitting close to 
April and that Jill was sandwiched between Casey and 
Pauline, April must have divined my thoughts. She gave 
aie enchanting smile and squeezed my leg under the 
table. 

“Imagine meeting you here,” she said, 

The bit wasn’t lost on Jill. She grinned. Everyone 
grinned. I paid for the lunch. : 

Before we broke up in front of Tony’s, I told April 
about Dyne, the Shuberts, and the dinner date at the 
Plaza. She literally shone with excitement. 

“By God, maybe this is the bre »” she said, and kissed 
me hard, then turned and ran off with Pauline. Murdoch 
was going down town and offered to drop Jill and me at 
Forty-second Street. 

In the elevator, Jill asked me, “How do you do it, 
Mike?” 

“Do what?” 

“Put the whammy on the girls like that.” 

I laughed, not even trying to field that one. 

Going down the hall she said, “It’s a thing with you and 
April, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I guess it is.” 

“You better be damn good and sure it is,” she said with- 
out a smile, and walked rapidly away. I stared after her in 
astonishment, 
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Dyne paid for the dinner at the Plaza, giving the waiter 
a crisp new fifty-dollar bill. I was surprised and touched, 
and almost sorry that I had ordered pheasant under glass. 
But April’s excitement, her enthusiasm over what Dyne 
had been telling her, must have provoked him into making 
arare, and for him, rash gesture. Picking up tabs was not 
a Dyne habit. He still thought like the vaudeville booker 
he once was, and regarded the hiring of acts for the big 
time as personal distribution of a kind of largesse, for 
which the talent should be suitably grateful. - - 

We got home early and going to bed was out of the 
question in April’s wound-up state. I made drinks and we 
sat down to talk, 

“Do you know the play Dyne was talking about, Mike?” 

“Yes, I know a little about it.” 

* ‘Romance?’ was that what it is called?” 

“Yes. By Edward Sheldon. It was a big hit way back 
before the war. Wait a minute. I'll get out the books and 
check it.” 

I took down a reference work and thumbed through it. 
“Here it is. ‘Romance’—1913. Margharita Galallini and 
Leslie Howard.” 

“Leslie Howard!” She breathed it softly. 

“That name fire you up?” 

“You bet it.does. Do you suppose he’s still—?” 

“Active? Why not? But he’s probably in London.” 

“The Shuberts can do anything.” 

I had to smile. She was off and running. 

“Do you know what it would mean to me to play op- 
posite an actor like Howard?” 

“I can guess. I would pay important money to see it, 
too.” 

She gave me a kiss. “Lover.” 

“And that was for nothing?” 

“Oh, you'll pay in good time.” 

“Well, time is something we have plenty of right now.” 

“Oh no you don’t. Not now.” She wiggled out of my 


grasp. 

“But the play, Mike? Why do they want to revive an 
old play like that? How do they know it will stand up? 
After all, the world is different now. People are different. 
Nothing has been the same since the war.” 

“ve been wondering about that, too. These are pretty 
wild times. The values in that play may seem pretty 
naive.” 
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“But, they’ve got to know what they’re doing if they’re 
putting money in it.” 

“The brothers Shubert usually know what they are 
doing—or, so they tell me.” 

“And—with Leslie Howard—” She got up, hugging her- 
self, and spun around the room. 

“Whoa. Come down to earth. Nobody has said anything 
about the cast. You haven’t even talked to the Shuberts 
yet.” 
“Oh, but I will tomorrow. Tomorrow is going to be 
April’s day.” 

I stood up, sharing some of her excitement. “Do you 
know something? You change like a chameleon when 
work raises its happy head.” 

She whirled towards me, her eyes snapping with excite- 
ment, “Why? How? Tell me, how do you mean I change?” 

“You take on an inner glow. You have an aura. You 
become, quite literally someone else—another April.” 

Her eyes softened. She came close and put her face 
against mine. “Do you love her, too—the other April?” 

I put my arms about her, “Yes,” I said. “I love the 
other April, but I’m not sure that I will always be able to 
Biot her, or understand her. Maybe I’m a little afraid of 
her.” 

“Oh, no—never afraid. Why would you be afraid?” 

“Of losing her.” 

“Then it’s all right to be afraid. Hold me tighter.” 

“So you can’t get away?” 

“Yes.” Then, “Which April is doing this to you?” 

“My hoyden. My girl who is wonderfully all bad.” 

“The one you've got on a string?” 

“I’m not so sure which one of us is really on that 
string.” 

“Oh yes, you know.” She moved. “Now do you know?” 

“It doesn’t seem to matter now.” 

“But you wanted to talk. Is this any way to behave?” 

“We can always talk.” 

I felt her silent laughter. We stopped talking, and did 
something about it. Then she remembered and wanted to 
put a stop to things. 

“The other April has a big day ahead of her, mister, 
She must get her sleep.” 

“This April has a big night ahead of her, if she keeps 
on doing what she is doing now.” 
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The laughter was deep in her throat now, and I put a 
stop to that, too. 

There was a little time now for some talk, and I told 
her about Dyne, and the postponement of plans for pro- 
duction of my play because Fain had gone off to Europe. 

“That’s cruel,” she said. “If he was so interested in 
doing your play, why does he pick up and just leave New 
York?” 

I told her what Dyne had said about the deal with the 
German impressario. 

“Well, perhaps he really did have to go over, but he has 
an organization that could carry on—at least to get pro- 
duction started.” 

“I know,” I said. “I can’t understand it, and it’s got me 
down.” 

“But you never said a word about it at dinner.” 

*Nio.” 

“My darling. And my news was so wonderful. How 
could you sit there and seem happy for me?” 

“It’s just as important to me that you be happy—that 
you be a success. Why shouldn’t I share in your joy and 
excitement?” 

She was silent for a long moment, then she whispered, 
“T will never forget what you said—never.” 

We lay together in the dark and later I could tell that 
she had fallen asleep. I thought of my two Aprils. I cor- 
rected that: my April, and the other one beholden only to 
her star, and I wondered about that one, and about where 
she might lead me, for good or ill. 

I don’t know how long I slept, but suddenly I was lying 
wide awake. Somewhere a clock struck four, Then I was 
conscious of the muted little whimpers, and then tortured, 
incomprehensible speech, a cry and whimpers of anguish. 
I put on the light. The flash of her ring distracted me as 
her hands clawed at the sheet. She was in the agony of a 
dream, I couldn’t bear her little cries. I put my arms 
around her and held her, She woke with a gasp and began 
sobbing against my chest. I tried to soothe her. 

“It’s gone. It’s gone,” she cried. “It bas left me again.” 

“What has left you?” I asked softly. “Tell it.” : 

“The wonderful lights—the green-gold world—the black 
sands—the place out there I am taken to where—” she 
stopped and groaned as she flung her arms aside in a ges- 
ture of despair, I remembered lines from Dante’s dreams. 
I spoke them to her: 
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The light I saw was like a blazing river 

A streaming radiance between two banks 
Enameled with the wonders of the Spring 

And from that streaming issued living sparks 
That fell on every side as little flowers 

And glowed like little rubies in a field of gold. 


She sighed so deeply that it was more of a shudder. 

“Is that the way you dreamt?” 

“Who wrote that?” 

“Dante.” 

“Dear God,” she said. “It is like that—only different. 
It’s always the same. A world, but not this world—voices 
that sing without words—and this terrible, wonderful 
something that commands me—that calls me—that makes 
me feel unbearable ecstasy, and then denies me—and 
leaves me in darkness—desolate—broken hearted—on the 
black sands—” 

“But when you awake, I am here and you're safe,” I 
said gently. 

“Oh, Mike, I don’t understand it. I never dreamed like 
this before in my life. Not until—” 

“Until you began wearing the ring,” I said. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “Oh, darling, I am sorry I wak- 
ened you. I must be such a bore to sleep with when I have 
these—these things.” 

“Nightmares,” I said, ‘ 

She didn’t answer. Her breathing was resuming the 
rhythm of sleep. 

Morning, and April rose, refreshed, rested, charged up 
to face her day as if the night had never been rent by 
dreams. We had little time for conversation, and took our 
toast and coffee on the run. She was the first to leave. “All 
the luck,” I said, 

“Thanks. Maybe the Shuberts won’t like me after all.” 

“Don’t you believe it. They know all about you. They 
don’t have to hold auditions. They hire men to beat off ac- 
tors with clubs.” 

“Til try to come home in one piece,” she said, kissed me 
briefly and ran on her way. 

By late afternoon, not hearing a word from her, I called 
the apartment. The phone rang and rang and I was about 
to hang up when a soft voice answered. 

“Who is this,” I asked. 

“This is Lily.” 
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“Lily who?” 

“Lily Jackson: I am Miss Shannon’s maid.” 

“Oh? Well, hello, Lily. This is Mr. Cantrell,” I said. 

“How do you do, Mr. Cantrell?” 

“Fine,” I said. “It’s been nice meeting you, Lily. I hope 
to see you later.” 

And that ended that for the time being. 

Reception rang back immediately. “Miss April Shannon 
to see Mr, Cantrell. 

“Tl be right out.” 

I grabbed my hat and paused at the secretary’s desk. 
“I’m leaving for the day.” I went on down the corridor 
with stares at my back. 

The reception room was crowded, and all eyes were on 
April. She rated it. She was wearing black satin under a 
smart caracul jacket. Her long silken legs were crossed, 
and under her little cloche hat, her eyes were wide and lu- 
minous. I noticed in passing that the receptionist was on 
her phone talking animatedly as she stared across the 
room at April. I guessed that the word was being passed. 
April saw me and came toward me with a radiant smile. I 
took her arm and turned her back to the elevators, “Let’s 
get out of here,” I said. 

She laughed. “Are you ashamed of me?” 

“God, no. I’m ashamed of looking so proud.” 

“T’ve got things to tell you.” 

“I’m desperate to hear. Tell me in the cab.” 

The elevator opened, and we went down in the usual 
selfconscious silence. 

In the cab I gave her the bit about Lily. April laughed 
merrily. 

-“Hler name is Lily Jackson. She’s a dream. Pauline 
Traymore got her for me. She’s fat and jolly and very 
smart in the head.” 

“Where are we going to put her?” 

“She'll just come in around noon every day and clean 
and maybe cook sometimes, Mike, she speaks French, 
too. 


“Sounds elegant,” 

“She’s a find—a real, dyed-in-the-wool, trouping girl. I 
hired her, really, to be my personal maid in the theater, 
but she said she’d work for both of us in the meantime,” 

“I’m glad you found her.” ; 

“She was Elsie Janis’s maid. Went over with her to 
France when she entertained the troops. This gal’s been 
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everywhere and done everything there is to do around the 
theater. I’m very lucky to get her, and she likes me.” 
' “That’s. good, because it can make a big difference.” 

“She’s downtown now making a special dinner for us. 
Pauline and Nicky are coming, We’ve got to stop some- 
where and pick up the wine.” 

‘Til phone for it.” 

“Wonderful. Kiss me.” 

I took care of that, and the cabbie smiled in his mirror, 
“Now, tell me the big news.” 

“I signed the contract. Dyne was wonderful. He handled 
Mr. Shubert just right. I got a wonderful deal.” 

“Which one of the Shuberts?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. How can you tell? Mr. J. J. I think. 
And, most wonderful of all—they’re cabling Leslie How- 
ard to offer him the part.” 

“Who sold that? You or Dyne?” 

“Both of us. Me most of all. I made a speech.” 

“Did Mr. J. J. have tears in his eyes?” 

“Not then. Only when he signed my contract—the part 
about money.” 

“When do you open?” 

“Tryout in New Haven around the first of September. 
Open in New York on the fifteenth. But we'll begin re- 
hearsals here in late July and August.” 

“That gives you a couple of months to get set.” 

“Yes. Aren’t you thrilled?” 

“Hallelujah. I guess we do have things to celebrate. By 
the way, where does Lily hail from?” 

“Famaica,” 

“Ha. They’re supposed to be very good with roast beef.” 

“How did you know? That’s what. she’s having for din- 
ner—and Yorkshire pudding.” 

“Praise the Lord, Amen.” 

“What are you happiest about—the roast beef or me?” 

“I’ve never tried making love to a roast beef, my divine 
Sarah,” I said, and grabbed for her, but it was too late; we 
were in front of our house, 

Jt was a fine evening, a gay evening and Lily Jackson’s 
beef would have delighted the lonely soul of an English 
planter. She, herself, was a large outgoing person, a shin- 
ing soul, obvious of steadfast loyalties, and those loyalties, 
equally obviously, were going to be dedicated to the whole 
hearted service of April Shannon, and nobody else. 

Before the evening was out Lily Jackson and I under- 
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stood each other completely. What’s more she understood 
everything there was to understand about how things were 
between April and me. Which in its way gave me pause to 
wonder if there wouldn’t come a time when I would need 
to ask her to explain it to me, too. 

After Lily had taken herself off, April beckoned me to 
the door of the bedroom. She pointed. I looked in and 
burst out laughing. Lily had turned the bed down. 

We sat up quite late with Pauline and Nicky talking 
shop, which meant, of course, theater. They were agreed 
that a revival of “Romance” was a wonderful chance for 
April, and that if it ran, she would be established perma- 
nently on the New York stage. 

“It takes only one, darling—just one big one,” said Paul- 
ine. “One big one, and there you are.” 
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XIV 


THE TREES WERE suddenly heavy with leaves, and we 
began using the Fifth Avenue bus again to ride uptown of 
a morning. Jt was summer again and “Romance” was 
ready to go into rehearsals for its fall revival. Leslie How- 
ard had already arrived in town and had signed a contract 
to appear in the play with April. 

The papers were full of chatter and speculation about 
the forthcoming production, and it seemed they could not 
print enough about April; the wild party on the ferry was 
hashed and rehashed, her startling debut on the Broadway 
scene was recalled, and a surprising amount of detailed 
background on her earlier adventures in show business 
was dug up and paraded anew in the theatrical sections. 
She was again caught up in an adrenalin-fed whirl of ac- 
tivity that resulted in our having less and less time to- 
gether. 

My corner of things proved to be no serene backwater, 
either. Pressures were building up in the agency. We had 
recently taken on an important cigarette account, and we 
were warned that the client was practicing to become an 
eccentric, in the manner of the new president of American 
Tobacco Company who was being moulded into a colorful 
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advertising personality by the head of his advertising 
agency. 

The warning was well taken, for we had all begun to 
hear things about George Washington Hill and his “buck- 
eye” theories of advertising tobaccos. The idea that we 
were going to have to deal with a rival who was deter- 
mined to outglisten him, was a formidable prospect. The 
copy department was put on notice that a spectacular ciga- 
rette campaign was needed as of yesterday, and there 
would be very long hours, and very short. lunches, in sight 
until that program was dreamed up, executed, approved 
and contracted for. The client’s budget for advertising was 
appraised at around fifteen million dollars. We were not 
expected to suggest any economies.” 

My heart was not in the frenetic struggle at the office 
and I resented the long hours, the artificial emergencies 
and tensions that kept everyone on edge, the frayed nerves 
and tempers. The heat finally came off after some hereto- 
fore unrecognized genius in the mailroom came up with a 
slogan that set up the whole campaign: “I’m Buyin’ Bur- 
ley’s—They’re Best!” 

Now I was impatient to hear some word, to have some 
sort of action on my play. I prodded Dyne until, in des- 
peration, he arranged for me to talk with Charles Froh- 
man Berne. It was not a very successful meeting. Berne 
was in a petulant mood and seemed resentful that April 
had made a commitment with the Shuberts. This irritated 
me and I lost my temper. 

“Just what has April to do with my play? Was she a 
condition to its production?” 

“No, but—” he said, unconvincingly. 

“If that’s true, why didn’t you come out and say so in 
the beginning so we all could know where we stood?” 

“T didn’t say it was true.” 

“Don’t give me that, Berne. You and your aunt have 
been playing games with me ever since this thing came 
up.” 

“What has my aunt got to do with it?’ He showed a 
flare of anger. 

Dyne fidgeted in his chair and began breaking matches 
into an ashtray. He cleared his throat. “Look, just tell the 
man what is on your mind.” 

“Very well,” I said. “April is out of it. What happens 
now, Berne?” 

Berne leaned back and gave the ceiling a long-suffering 
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look, then he: put his elbows on the table and hunched for- 
ward looking at something over my right shoulder. 

“All I know is that we have to wait to hear from Peter 
Fain. Fain is in Europe. I called his office before I left 
home this morning and they haven’t heard from him, ei- 
ther. And, furthermore, Michael, I’m just as anxious to 
begin as you are—and—well, I just can’t stand to be 
yelled at.” 

“I'm sorry as hell,” I said, and I was, at the moment. 

He leaned back and blinked several times. I caught the 
glisten of a quick tear. 

Dyne came to the rescue. “Something will give in a lit- 
tle while. We got: to sweat it. This Fain guy operates 
funny—plays it his way. But you can bet your ass that he 
knows all about April taking that Shubert deal. He’s got 
her on his mind. “Maybe not for ‘Dogs of Summer’—” 

“Hounds,” I said. Berne managed a smile. 

“Whatever it is,” said Dyne, “but that’s something else 
in his book. She doesn’t affect our deal on the play one 
bit, the way I figure it. When he’s ready to go with us, 
we'll go. Now, what do we do about the tab in this joint? 
You sign or something?” 

“Yes, I have to sign,” said Berne, and beckoned a 
waiter over. 

“Pm glad I don’t belong to any of these fancy dan 
places,” said Dyne. “I’d go broke picking up tabs.” 

“A horrible thought,” I said, and he slanted his pale 
eyes at me, 

And that was that. 

About this time I got an idea for another play. I had 
been staying home the soft summer nights putting myself, 
I suppose, half consciously at the convenience of April if 
and when she should come home. I did a lot of reading. 
The idea hit me one night as I was leafing through a book 
on Haiti. The place excited and intrigued me. 

I put the book aside, broke out the typewriter ‘and 
began writing down my thoughts for a plot in that exotic 
setting. The thing ran away with me and, when April 
finally put her key in the lock at three o’clock in the 
morning, I had a fair-sized pile of manuscript, each page 
black with single-spaced typing. I took her hat and coat 
away from her, and put my arms around her feeling a sat- 
isfactory glow of achievement. 

A few nights later, returning home after having early 
dinner on the West Side with April, the telephone began 
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ringing as I opened the door. It was Berne, and his voice 
was high pitched with excitement. 

“I said that I’m at William Dyne’s office. He’s on the 
other phone talking to Fain’s office. What?—yes—yes. 
They called here. Had a cable from Fain. We're in, Mi- 
chael. Oh, come up here right away—right this minute. 
‘Dyne will tell us all about it. Come right away.” 

I shook my head. It was buzzing. So, they had a cable 
and we were in. He certainly sounded as if something 
wonderful had happened, and God knows I was ready for 
some good news. I tried not to think about it in the cab 
uptown. 

Lights were on in Dyne’s office, and he was hunched at 
his little table doodling with a pencil. Berne whirled from 
the window, his face broken open in a big smile. He came 
to me and held out his hand. I took it and he pumped 
mine vigorously. 

“Congratulations, Michael.” 

“Thanks,” I said, and got my hand back. “For what?” 

“Oh, tell him—tell him, for God’s sake!” 

“Come on down out of the trees, will you?” rumbled 
Dyne. “Sit down, pally. I’ve been on the horn to that man 
mountain, Doc Lord, who does the talking for Fain. The 
word is that your play is to go into rehearsal here in New 
York like right away and be rehearsing for the man to 
look at when he gets back—which is real soon.” 

“Which means?” 

“Which means that you and Lubitsch here are going to 
be up to your asses in toil sooner than you think. Can you 
get away from that billboard factory you work in for a 
few months?” 

“Of course he can, can’t you, Michael?” 

“If you say so, C. Frohman Berne,” I said, and his face 
went old and sulky. “I'll certainly try.” 

“Fain’s office said they wanted to begin casting right 
away. He was asking me about people—” 

“Lenore Ulric for the actress part,” I said quickly, “or 
Francine Larrimore. Mary Ellis, or somebody like her for 
the ingenue.” 

Dyne gave me a look. “You aim high. What about the 
boy?” 

“T have a list of wonderful boys. I’d like to audition that 
part,” said Berne. 

Dyne laughed. “All this is playing with ourselves, Fain 
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has a hell of a good casting director. It will be up to her 
for a finish.” Dyne got up and began his floor walking. He 
pointed a finger at me. “What did I tell you? That Fain is 
a crafty screwball. When he was ready he made his 
move.” 

“My God, I’ve forgotten to call auntie,” wailed Berne, 
and stumbled over to pick up a phone. 

Dyne winked at me deadpan. “I could be persuaded to 
go somewhere and have a cup of coffee,” he said. 

“Fine, so long as they serve other things also.” 

When Berne had finished titillating Adele Berne Rhodes’ 
nerve ends, the three of us went where coffee and other 
ceremonial beverages were to be found—a place called 
Reilly’s that catered to those who had just received the 
best of news, the worst of news, or thought they had, and 
Dyne told anecdotes about ancient vaudevillians until our 
laughter gave notice of waning. Then he left us with an 
injured air. He also left us the bill to pay, but this didn’t 
bother either of us, for we were eager enough to be alone 
and discuss Fain’s sudden decision to produce. There was 
something in what Dyne had said earlier that gnawed at 
me, but I put it aside and let myself be persuaded by 
Beme’s excited dreams of quick success, 

At home I went over the night’s developments with 
April, who was tired out from her own excitements, but 
not too tired to share mine. 

“It’s fantastic,” she breathed, “that we both should be in 
production practically at the same time. I’m so happy for 
you, Mike.” She hugged me. “Now tell it all to me again. 
There was something—?” She frowned in concentration. 
“Something I didn’t like in what you told me.” 

My heart sank, She was going to put her finger on the 
thing that disturbed me. “About what Fain’s office said?” 

“Yes, That’s it. About having the play ready for him to 
look at when he got back to New York. Why should he 
want to look at an early rehearsal in New York?” 

“¥ don’t know,” I said miserably. “Maybe he wants to 
be sure that he still likes the thing.” 

“That’s ridiculous. Suppose he decides he doesn’t like 
the play. He’s already committed. The cast will be under 
contract, The sets will be in the process of being built. 
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Costumes ordered. He'll have to pay for the whole thing. 
He’s not that screwy.” 

“I hope not,” I said fervently. “I certainly hope not.” 

She put her arms around me and held me tight against 
her. “Don’t worry about it, darling. It will work out all 
right, The big thing—the most important thing in the 
world tonight is that the hottest producer on Broadway 
has decided to produce Mike Cantrell’s play. To hell with 
the ghosties and things that go bump in the night. Let’s go 
to bed and sleep on it.” 

So we went to bed, but not to sleep on it. At least not 
me, 


Jay & Maclyn were nice about the leave. They acted de- 
murely pleased, like a university, that one of theirs could 
make it in something beyond the cloistered walls. I had a 
feeling that my extra-curricular activity would be men- 
tioned to their clients in good time. 

Now I was a free agent in the last weeks of a sweltering 
August, keyed up and eager to begin rehearsals of the 
play, but there were ‘no rehearsals, nor were any sched- 
uled. Finally, goaded. by Berne and myself, Dyne called at 
the Fain offices and demanded an explanation. It seemed 
that Fain had bought two English plays which had to be 
readied for fall production in New York, bought a French 
farce that had to be adapted for the American stage and 
gotten into production before Christmas, and had ordered 
four other domestic productions, exclusive of ours, into. Te- 
hearsal. They were all in a panic, 

We met the handsome woman who had charge of cast- 
ing for the Fain office. Her name was Rachel Kuhn, and 
she was known as one of the shrewdest and most knowing 
talent buyers on Broadway. 

“It’s a hell of a mess, but it’s always a hell of a mess 
around Fain. He operates on the principle of planned 
chaos—thinks it brings out the best in people—rising to 
meet crises, you know? A lot of unadulterated crap, of 
course, But he pays us so well that we go along with the 
idiocy. I’ve about finished casting your opus, and it’s been 
pure murder. No, you don’t get Ulric nor Larrimore. You 
certainly don’t get Mary Ellis. Why? Because we’re head- 
ing into one of the biggest seasons in the history of the 
theater, and good actors are having a field day. There 
aren’t enough to go around. I’ve got you the best people I 
could get. They are not big box-office draws, but they will 
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be. Personally, I don’t think it needs names. It’s the kind 
of pleasant little thing that could sneak into town and 
prove itself a sleeper—turn out to be a discovered hit— 
without all the fancy froo fra of big names,” 

“Well,” I said, “thank you very much, Rachel Kuhn. 
When do we begin rehearsals?” 

“That’s a pig in a different poke,” said Rachel. “My best 
guess as to when you can begin rehearsals, the way things 
are going around this office, is early in September.” 

I felt my face stiffen. Berne began to scream. Dyne got 
up and slapped his hat on his head. “Come on. There’s no 
use crying all over the floor. That’s the way it is.” 

He started out and we followed. I felt Rachel’s hand on 
my arm. “I’m sorry, Mr. Cantrell. Stay with it. I'll try and 
build a fire under their asses and get some faster action.” 

“Thanks, Miss Kuhn,” I said, “Is it always thi§ rough?” 

“Always,” she said. 

And it stayed rough the rest of that August. In Septem- 
ber the “Romance” company completed its rehearsals in 
New York and left for its tryout in New Haven. I saw 
April aboard the train, got her luggage stowed, and then 
We went out and stood together, away from other mem- 
bers of the company, seeking privacy behind a loaded bag- 
gage cart. 

“Don’t look so sad,” April said. “You'll be hearing from 
the Fain office any day now.” 

“We heard this morning,” I said. “We start rehearsals 
tomorrow morning.” 

“Jesus—that’s wonderful.” 

“That’s not why I’m sad,” I said. 

“O-h. It’s me. Now I feel better,” 

‘We laughed. 

“My love life is going to be fractured,” I said. 

“So is mine.” She came closer, and 1 felt the sudden 
ache for her. 

“We should have stayed together this morning.” 

“Yes.” 

“Til ride up to New Haven with you.” 

“No. My God, Mike, you would, too.” 

“Come on.” 

“No, No.” 

The conductor said, “Boar-~-----d.” 

She threw her arms around me—we grabbed at each 
other. Her tears were wet against my cheek, We kissed 
desperately—mumbled endearments. She tore herself 
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away. And then I was standing on the platform watching 
the last car winking up the tracks toward Harlem: 

Going out of the gate, I ran into Pauline Traymore. She 
had the stricken look of a person who has missed a train, 
as indeed she had, having made this valiant try at seeing 
April off. I consoled her as best I could and invited her to 
lunch, but she was meeting Nicky Merton at the Elysee 
and asked me to join them. I said yes so quickly that she 
laughed. 

“First separation?” she asked. 

“Not quite,” I said. “But none of them are good.” 

“An. actor’s life is not a happy one,” she said in mock 
despair. “But you had better. get used ‘to it if you intend 
staying involved. You do intend staying involved, don’t 
you, Mike?” She took my arm and squeezed it against her. 
“Just remember, nobody made you get mixed up in this 
business.” 

“I’m beyond help now, Pauline.” 

She looked at me, her eyes sparkling. “And loving every 
minute of it.” 

I laughed with her, “Not exactly these kind of minutes, 
but she couldn’t have chosen a more wonderful stand-in.” 

“Oh, is that so? All right. I'll pretend that was a compli- 
ment. Find us a cab. We don’t want that Nicky to get too 
far ahead of us.” 

Nicky, resplendent in an elegantly cut flannel suit was 
only one ahead of us. We cut down his lead in no time. 
When lunch was suggested I followed them-to the table, 
but ignored. the menu. 

“What's the matter?—decided to drink your lunch to- 
day?” 

“Pve lost my appetite,” I said, 

“His sweetie’s gone away,” Pauline said with a smile. 

_ That I admitted. “And we start rehearsals in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, God,” said Pauline, “Rehearsal jitters. That’s too 
much. Does April know?” 

“Yes, I told her at the station. Only heard this morn- 
ing.” te 

“I know what your stomach feels like,” said Pauline. “I 
don’t blame you for losing your appetite.” 

“The drinks don’t seem to get through to me,” I said. 

“Tust keep in there trying,” said Nicky, and ordered an- 
other round. 

“We're not going to let you out of our sight from now 
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on,” said Pauline. “In your condition you can’t be trusted 
to roam around alone.” 

“Why don’t we put him up at our place tonight?” asked 
Nicky. “I’ve always wanted to study a gladiator on the eve 
of entering the arena against those hungry lions.” 

“Thanks a lot,” I said. “I'll be-all right: When I’m feel- 
ing numb enough, I'll go home and sleep.” 

Which is about the way it worked out. They stayed with 
me until evening; until we all were numb enough to sleep. 
I awoke in the morning on a couch in their living room. 
Pauline, fresh and beautiful without makeup, gave me a 
big breakfast, and I ate every bit of it. Nicky was not at 
all interested in food. I left them, feeling rested and ready 
to face an ordeal. It lasted nearly all the way to the re- 
hearsal hall. 

It was a big, dingy room with grimy windows, and filled 
with rickety chairs and tables. There were two large fans 
but the place was sweltering. The cast was standing 
around near the open windows scowling at their scripts, 
mouthing things to themselves, looking as if they loathed 
where they were and what they were doing. The stage 
manager was fussing with play copies at a table. A little 
man wearing thick horn-rim glasses sat next to him and 
just stared into space. He had a wooden impassiveness 
about him that ignored the heat. I wondered if he had 
blood. Charles Frohman Berne caught sight of me and 
walked over on tip toe as if we were in church, J felt my 
palms begin to sweat. 

“We're ready to go,” he whispered. “How do you feel?” 

“I think I’m going to puke,” I said. 

He giggled, reddened and hastily reassumed his mask of 
directorial dignity. 

“Who is the gnome behind the table?” I asked as we 
walked over. : 

“He is the man from Fain’s office. He will be company 
manager.” 

“This is Mr. Cantrell, the author,” Berne said. “Mike, 
this is Mr. Cyrus Thissel of the Faine office.” 

Thissel looked at me and nodded without expression. I 
pulled up a chair near Berne. The stage manager rapped 
on the table. “Take your places, please, ladies and gentle- 
men.” 

The company shuffled over and seated themselves in a 
semi-circle facing us around the table. 

“This is Mr. Michael Cantrell, the author,” the stage 
manager said. 
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I arose and gave them a brief bow. They returned a 
ting of ghastly smiles. I sat down shakily. The stage man- 
ager tapped on the table. 

“Let us begin the reading,” he said. 

The rehearsal was underway. It was a nightmare. The 
actors mumbled, coughed, wheezed and interrupted, cail- 
ing for pencils to correct innumerable errors in the typing, 
asking idiotic questions, stopping the reading again and 
again for the most trivial, most demented of reasons, until 
it was impossible that any of them could have any idea 
whatever of the sense or meaning of the scenes they were 
bumbling through. I sweated and fidgeted, my nerves sing- 
ing like taut wires. I looked at Berne. He seemed cool and 
detached. I watched Mr. Cyrus Thissel. He looked like a 
patient in some clinic. When they took a break, I got out 
of there and began walking blindly up Highth Avenue. 
Somebody took me by the arm. It was Berne. 

“Christ—wasn’t it simply awful?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Where did they get those actors—from 
Welfare Island?” : 

“They'll come through,” he said. “There’s nothing worse 
than a first reading.” ; 

“Nothing will ever be as bad as that one. I think we 
should call the whole thing off. It’s not going to play. Ei- 
ther I'll rewrite it or throw the damned thing into the 
sewer.” 

“Oh, stop it, Michael. You’ve had. things in rehearsal 
before. The play is good—excellent. Wait until the cast get 
the cotton: out of their miouths, and some idea of what 

‘they’re supposed to be doing. It will come to life. And I’ve 
some very exciting notions on how to stage it. Wait until 
you see, You're going to be thrilled.” 

I tried to smile, but my face felt frozen. “Go on back to 
it, Charley. Let me walk this thing out. I can’t face them 
again—not now.” 

“Go ahead. Walk in the park. Get a drink someplace. It 
will be different when you come back.” 

I went into the park and walked aimlessly for hours, I 
Suppose, Not seeing a tree, shrub or person I can ever re- 
member. On the way back to the hall, I stopped in at a 
speak near Columbus Circle and had a few drinks. When I 
got back to rehearsal, the jitters had quieted some, but I 
was carrying a dead weight inside. 

Things were a little better, but not much. Berne had 
taken over and had the actors on their feet. They were still 
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married to the scripts and were mumbling their way 
around. The stage manager had his prompt book in order 
and was at a table to the side. Chairs had been utilized to 
mark entrances, and so on. It all looked and sounded 
gruesome to me. Berne managed to get through a parody 
of the first scene of act one, and then, mercifully, it was 
time to call a halt. 

Berme made them a little speech at the end that was 
graceful even though there was considerable iron iin it. He 
jeft them with a warning to be up in their lines by the next 
day. We left the hall together, and parted on the corner of 
Eighth Avenue and Forty-ninth Street. 

“What did the iron Thissel think of it?” I asked dourly. 

Berne looked at me. “The iron Thissel does not commu- 
nicate,” he said. 

I walked away, but I had a hopeful new feeling about 
Charles Frohman Berne. He just might have a lot on the 
ball. 

Another week of suffering was spent in the dirty re- 
hearsal hall, but the cast had memorized their parts and 
Berne was concentrating solely on movement and business. 
He had one habit that drove me crazy, of taking individ- 
ual members of the cast aside to hold whispered discus- 
sions that the rest of us could not hear. But be seemed to 
be getting results, and I held my peace. I was busy enough 
myself making notes on scenes that just didn’t seem to 
play right, and I spent many nights in rewriting, which 
slowed up things, because the cast had to learn the new 
material the next day. But in the third week we secured a 
theater to work in. One afternoon, sitting in the back of 
the darkened theater, I saw my play come suddenly to life, 
to walk and talk and give promise of maturity, of becom- 
ing the thing it was meant to be. Then I saw Mr. Cyrus 
Thissel go past me down the aisle and take a seat in the 
third row beside Berne. In a moment Bere stood up and 
called to the cast and stopped the rehearsal. They stood 
bewildered, waiting for him to get up, on stage. I started 
out of my seat and went down the aisle. Thissel passed me 
without even a glance and went on out of the theater. 

I heard Berne saying, “You are excused, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. There will be no more rehearsals until further no- 
tice. My office will phone you. Thank you.” 

The actors began walking off, talking excitedly. I called 
Berne. He came down to the footlights, white faced. 

“What the hell,” I said. 
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“Fain’s office. Thissel just gave me the word. No more 
rehearsals until they tell us. I don’t know why, for Christ’s 
sake. What are they trying to do to me? I could scream,” 
He stamped his foot. 

Dyne walked on from the wings. “Don’t piss your drill- 
ers, boys. Fain just got back to town.” He walked over 
and sat on a sofa, tilting his derby back. 

“It looks like we're through playing games now. Fain 
said he’s been getting reports on the show from Cyrus 
Thissel and he liked what he heard. We're having a little 
get together in a few weeks, then you can get set to hit the 
road for Philly, all things being equal.” 

“But, Jesus Christ,” yelled Berne, “the cast will be cold. 
It won’t be a company any more after two weeks. All our 
work will have gone done the drain. We'll have to start all 
over again.” 

“Why do we have to go around in circles like this?” I 
asked. “‘There must be an easier way to get a show on.” 

Dyne took off his hat, looked into it, put it back on, 
straight. He put both hands under him as if about to push 
himself up. “Because that wouldn’t be cagey. And, if you 
catch yourself off base not being cagey enough, you're li- 
able to get called out for a few bucks, see? And, a few 
bucks here, and a few bucks there, get piled up after a 
while until they’re a lotta bucks, see? And Fain is in the 
bucks business.” 

He did push himself up, and stood rocking with his 
hands clasped behind his back. 

“I'll leave you gentlemen with that thought,” he said. 
He turned back again before he got to the wings. “Till be 
in touch when I hear from the man. Try staying some- 
where near your phones, huh?” And he left. 

I looked at Berne. His face was contorted, “I think it 
was that measly little sonofabitch, Thissel. He’s given us a 
royal fucking.” 

“Somebody has,” I said leadenly. “It’s been nice know- 
ing you, Charley.” 

“My aunt is going to hear about this right now—and 
the lawyers!” He rushed off stage. I went out of the thea- 
ter to sit in the tumbril. 

When I got home the place was shining, fragrant with 
flowers, and Lily Jackson was presiding in the kitchen. I 
forgot my troubles. 

“Lily! Where is Miss April?” 

“They called a rehearsal soon as we got in this morning, 
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Mr. Cantrell. She hasn’t come yet, but she told me to cook 
a good dinner.” 

“My God, you open tomorrow night.” 

“Yes,” She gave me a reproving look. “We sure do. And 
we all missed you up there, too. My, it was exciting. Miss 
April and Mr. Howard got themselves ovations—every 
night. And those reviews—I—” 

“T read all the reviews. They were great. I couldn’t get 
away from rehearsals.” 

“That’s what Miss April said. But I know she sure 
missed you.” 

And then I heard the door click, smelled her scent, and 
April was in my arms in a silken rush. The last thing I 
heard was Lily’s delighted laughter, and then we closed the 
door. 

It was all wild, avid, animal, insatiable—and then tears 
and whispers and caresses. The gaiety and laughter came 
with dinner, and later, after Lily had taken herself off, I 
sat up the night with the actress, all memory of triumphs 
left behind, all afire for her opening tomorrow night, and 
the greatest test of all. Then we lay together in exhausted 
sleep. I had not breathed a word of my setback. 

April went to the theater early. They had not finished 
lighting the production, and the director was in a rage, but 
insisted that the company take a final rehearsal in the 
smoking rooms in the basement. It was a routine affair 
and no one took it seriously; they all knew full well it was 
only a device to keep them together and lift their pre- 
opening morale. Costumes had been cleaned and were 
ready in the dressing rooms. Pictures of the cast were in 
the lobby, and April’s name was up in lights. There were 
only a few hours to go now until curtain. 

“Romance” by the famous American playwright, Ed- 
ward Sheldon, had been first produced in 1913 on Broad- 
way. In the role of Mme. Cavallini, the opera singer who 
loved a clergyman, Doris Keane, who had previously 
starred in many fine plays, scored the biggest hit of her 
career and skyrocketed to fame and fortune. She played 
two hundred and ninety-three performances on Broadway, 
then took the play to London where it ran a full four 
years. Now this old masterpiece, with new faces and new 
talents was to try and reach a new audience, in a new 
world. The challenge was explicit in the play, and no one 
could say with any authority what would happen tonight. 

Shortly after five o’clock I called at the theater to take 
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April out for an early dinner, but she refused to leave the 
others even for so brief a time. None of the cast went out. 
They feared to break the spell of their togetherness, I went 
to a delicatessen in the theatrical district and brought back 
a box of sandwiches and containers of coffee. April and I 
ate together in her dressing room, interrupted constantly 
by the arrival of flowers and telegrams, all of which she 
had to examine immediately and read aloud to me. When 
we had finished eating I stayed on a bit until I realized 
that she wished to be alone, then I kissed her gently, held 
her for a moment and left quickly. I knew that now she 
would close her dressing room door, darken the lights, and 
sit quietly in the gloom in her own special kind of medita- 
tion until called to go on stage. This was a habit she had 
acquired somewhere in the past and was never to change 
before an opening. 

I went on home and dressed, and a little after eight 
o'clock took a cab up town and picked up Pauline and 
Nicky, who were attending the opening with me. 

As soon as our cab turned into West Forty-fourth Street 
we knew that this was going to be something special in the 
way of opening nights. A seemingly endless line of limou- 
sines was backed up awaiting their turn before the en- 
trance to the Shubert Theater. Ordinary cabs like ours were 
blocked in a solid mass in the street. Mounted police were 
trying to hold in check a crowd of celebrity seekers, and 
good-naturedly losing the battle. We abandoned our cab 
and made for the theater on foot. 

The doorman of the theater took me to the head of the 
line at the box office and Johnnie O'Neill, the veteran 
Shubert box-office man, grinned at me as he handed out 

_April’s house seats. He looked happy as if he sensed he 
had a winner in the house. 

_ _In the theater was a splendor of beautifully dressed peo- 
ple, and there was a muted, but highly charged aura of ex- 
citement. 

“Are you sure we’re in the right theater?” asked Paul- 
ine. “This looks like an opening at the Metropolitan 
Opera.” 

“If I were a burglar,” said Nicky, craning around, “this 
is the night I’d pick to make my little calls up Park Ave- 
nue and Fifth. They’re all here.” 

“You'd find the cupboard bare, Lightfingers,” said Paul- 
ine, “They’re wearing it all tonight.” 

“You may have a point, my dear. I’m going blind.” 
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And then suddenly the house was hushed, the lights 
dimmed down and the footlights came on. Gripping my 
program hard and realizing I had not even looked within 
it, I watched the curtain rise. 

And then it was over, the last curtain call taken, and the 
house lights came up and this audience still sitting and 
wiping at their eyes, began smiling at each other self con- 
sciously, as if caught in a terribly personal, very sentimen- 
tal moment with its emotions nakedly on display. 

Pauline took my anm as we made our way up the aisle. 
“Your witch is a sorceress, too,” she whispered huskily. 
“She ruined these people tonight—and she’s fractured me, 
and I’m supposed to know better.” 

“I don’t know what I was bawling about,” said Nicky, 

“but all that sniffling around us was contagious. I watched 
personally as a diamond tiara in front of me slowly dis- 
solved,” 

And we laughed at that and then we were out in the 
street and bumping into people who didn’t seem to mind 
being bumped, but kept on smiling as if from some inward 
Secret. 

We worked our way slowly towards the stage entrance, 
the spell of the play still upon us. It might have been a 
nostalgic audience, I thought, but it was a wildly enthu- 
siastic one. The play itself returning to life in the late 
Twenties seemed anachronistic—at least to me—smelling 
faintly of sachet, but charming, sweet and sentimental as a 
valentine. Whatever zing it had for the moderns, for their 
gay defiance of anything that had gone before them in 
their century, was provided by April. She was so superbly 
a part of their time that no one seemed to realize that she 
was playing a woman whose mores were nurtured in that 
still Edwardian age of pre-World War America. Her vital- 
ity, her beauty and magnetism, fascinated and completely 
captivated her audience; with the gentle, deceptively off- 
hand playing of Leslie Howard, a spell was cast that took 
everyone complete out of themselves into the romantic 
world of the opera singer being recreated on the stage. For 
me, April was heartbreakingly, unforgettably lovely. 

In complete contrast to her first opening night, the 
crowd that milled around back stage now exhibited none 
of the raffish vulgarity of the professional first-night char- 
acters; this was a dignified but glittering assembly not 
seeking to identify with success, but people who seemed to 
want to express to the cast, and especially April, their per- 
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sonal gratitude for something that had been given them, 
something they valued and cherished, that was very close 
to their hearts. It was an extremely moving spectacle, and 
April, sensing their mood reacted to it with modest grace. 

Alone with us at last, the door safely closed, she looked 
at us for a moment and then burst into tears. 

“What happened? What did I do to them?” 

We stood silent for a moment, then Pauline said, “I'll 
tell you what you did to them—you gave back to some of 
them emotions they had forgotten, You gave others a 
sense of values they had never before experienced.” 

April dried her eyes with a tissue. 

“I wasn’t sure. They all behaved so differently. It was as 
if they were trying to be kind to me.” 

“They were thanking you for a gift,” I said, and she 
smiled at me with her heart. 

“Somethnng else happened tonight, darling,” Pauline 
said. “Remember my saying at dinner down at your house 
that it would take only one—only one to make it big in 
the theater?” 

April looked at her with a new light in her eyes. 

“Are you trying to tell me that this is it, Pauline?” 

“This is it. Tonight you grabbed the brass ring.” 

Pauline’s words were confirmed by the reviewers. April 
Shannon had made it big. They were by no means in 
agreement on the value of reviving the old play, one refer- 
ring to it as “Sheldon’s period piece,” but most were in- 
clined to genial restraint, and to welcome “Romance” 
again as a classic revival that matched its origins in the 
glory of a splendid new talent. 

A wealthy American friend of Leslie Howard gave a 
party at his mansion on Fifth Avenue for the cast, and we 
had gone there directly from the theater, taking Pauline 
and Nicky with us. It was a gay affair that got gayer as 
the good notices began to come in, and the champagne 
was too good and too plentiful. It was dawn when we rode 
down through the deserted streets, and when we got to our 
apartment we were both so exhausted that we went 
immediately to bed. 

I awoke late the next morning. April was already up, 
sipping coffee and rereading the morning papers. 

“Wasn’t that wonderful of Pauline? What she said in 
my dressing room?” 

“About you having hit the jackpot? Yes, it is wonderful 
because it happens to be true.” 
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“¥ don’t know. Maybe it’s too early to tell. The reviews 
are wonderful. But they’re not the other things.” 
I nodded. I thought I understood what the other thing 


was. 

“But, Pauline. I don’t know how it has happened, but 
she is the first good friend I have had since I was a kid.” 

“She’s very talented, too.” 

“Talent? She’s got more real ability in her little finger 
than I'll ever have. She can play Shakespeare, Ibsen, 
Moliére—anything. Now, she told me, O’Neill wants her 
for his new play.” 

I looked at her in wonder. 

“What's the matter?” she asked quickly. 

“Oh, I don’t know. But I had the impression that you're 
not much of a friend maker-—at least with women.” 

She laughed. “But you're willing to concede the men?” 

“I'd be a damn fool not to.” 

She tose and walked slowly to the windows. “What do 
you think of Pauline and Nicky?” 

“Great company.” 

“You know that they have sort of a thing like ours 
going?” 

“TI sort of gathered that.” 

“J think Nicky wants her to marry him.” 

“They might be good for each other.” 

“Uh huh.” 

“He can afford it.” I tried again. 

“Nicky is kind of bats.” 

“Pauline won’t let the bed get cold.” 

“Now, what do you mean by that?” 

“Look, you’re the one who is getting them married. 'm 
not.” 

She came from the windows and faced me thoughtfully. 
“You know something?” 

“About getting married?” 

“Forget about that. It’s their business. I’ve been think- 
ing, Mike—” 

“That’s bad this time of day.” 

“7m serious. You’re making pretty good money at the 
agency, and if your play goes, and ‘Romance’ has a good 
run, we could afford to look for some decent sort of apart- 
ment.” 

I was silent for a time. I was not taken completely by 
surprise. I had had a feeling that something like this would 
come up eventually. 
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She mistook my silence for dissent. “Oh, I know we’ve 
been happy here, and it’s a wonderful mixed-up dump. 
But Mike, we’re going to have to entertain people, meet 
new people from now on, and we’ve got to stage it prop- 
erly.” 

“Yeah,” I said, and went over to pour myself some 
coffee. “Maybe you’ve got something. Let’s wait and see 
what happens, huh?” 

She laughed happily. “Ill put Pauline on it. She can 
find anything.” 

The next few weeks proved the worth of Paulitie’s pre- 
diction about April. It seemed ‘now an established fact that 
April’s triumph in “Romance” had catapulted ber to per- 
manent stardom. The mysterious legend makers were in- 
suring her eminence with national publicity, and her name 
was becoming a familiar one all over the country. We 
marvelled at the suddenness with which it was happening, 
and I think April was a little frightened, too. 

“Christ, I can’t even afford now to be in a flop,” she 
said after viewing herself in a stunning photograph printed 
in the latest issue of Vogue. “They would fry my ass.” 

“On the contrary,” I said. “Every famous actress is 
given a handicap of at least ten flops.” 

“Do you really mean that?” 

“Look at the track records of your competition,” I said. 
“It will make enlightening reading for you some dark 
night.” ; 

“I might just do that,” she said. “But I’m not going to 
be in any turkey if I can help it.” 

“Do you think any of them would?” 

“Then how does it happen?” 

“Actors are just not good judges of material,” I said. 

“The hell you say! I’ know a stinker when I read one,” 
she said. 

“Yes you will—and that I firmly believe.” 

“You just say that because you love me.” 

“Of course.” 

October came in bringing a smokey Indian summer 
over the Palisades to. settle down upon the town. April was 
settled into her new play, and all the signs indicated a 
longish run at the Shubert. I had about decided that I 
would have to give up my leave from the agency and go 
peck to work, for we had heard nothing from the Fain of- 

ice. 

April was to meet me at Paulino’s on East Fifty-third 
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for an early dinner. When I came into the place, Paulino 
was standing on his head near the bar. The only other pa- 
tron present was a fattish, familiar-looking fellow with a 
small mustache, who was holding his head up with one fist 
and regarding Paulino with cynical amusement, As I came 
to the bar he nodded and said hello, 

“What’s the matter with Paulino?” I asked him. 

“Nothing. He’s a Yogi—the only Yogi in town who 
doesn’t wear white diapers in his act. That’s why he’s 
showing off.” 

Paulino let himself down to his feet, rose up, and 
looked at my acquaintance with dark hurt eyes. 
ae heard that. I am offended. I am so hurt I buy the 

ink.” 

“Tet me offend you further,” said the other, pushing his 
glass towards the bartender. “Pour this out of Paulino’s 
personal bottle.” 

I hadn’t quite finished my first drink when April arrived 
and we took a table in the back room and put in our or- 
ders for scallopini limone with spaghetti and a bottle of 
Chianti. We had only started eating when the waiter said 
that there was a call for me. 

It was Dyne. He had tracked me down by checking 
with the Shubert on April’s whereabouts. 

“I’ve got tidings for you,” he said. “I’ve just heard from 
Pain.” 

“The hell you say.” I was angry, but excited, too. 

“He wants us to meet with him tomorrow some place 
for lunch.” 

“Tomorrow’s Sunday,” I said. “Where does he want to 
meet?” 

“He wants you to name it—for some goddamn reason.” 

*Me?” 

“Yeah. You.” 

“All right,” I said, and for some reason ‘the only place I 
could think of was Chez Philippe. 

“Jt’s open on Sunday and they know me there.” 

“And the grub is real good.” He sounded pleased. 

“What time?” I asked. ¥ 

“Make it two o’clock, okay?” 

“Ves,” 

“Wait a minute, there’s something else. He said he would 
be pleased if you brought April along.” 

“What the hell for?” - i 

“Don’t yell at me, pally. That’s what the man said. And 
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he also said that he didn’t like looking at only men in the 
morning.” 

“Screw the bastard.” 

“Okay. He’s your bastard. I gotta call him back. See 
you tomorrow.” And he hung up on me. 

I came back to the table and April looked at me ques- 
tioningly. The waiter filled my wine glass. I gulped down 
half of it, pushed my plate away and told her about the 
call, 

“Fain—at last!” She whispered it, her eyes glittering. 
“And he wants me to be there.” 

“The question that burns me is why?” 

“Never mind, Mike. I want to be there, and it’s happen- 
ing the way I wanted it to happen—the way I knew it 
would happen. He’s come to me.” 

Her expression was strange and enigmatic. “All right,” I 
said, “I don’t seem to have much to say about anything 
that’s happening to me since this thing started.” 

She softened and patted my hand. “Don’t fight it. Be 
grateful that anything at all is happening. Come on, you’ve 
got to get me back to the theater.” 


It was a hazey, golden Sunday. We got to Chez Phi- 
lippe’s fifteen minutes ahead of time. Fat Henri was on the 
door and Jet us in, giving April an elaborate bow. He took 
my hat and the new leather case from Mark Cross that 
April had given me and stowed them in the coat room. I 
had a copy of the play in my case; if it were needed later 
I could get it easily enough. Dan Sheehan was presiding in 
the bar, and he waved us to a table in the corner where 
Berne and Dyne were already seated. 

Their faces lighted up when they saw April and they 
stood up and greeted her with great ceremony. We sat to- 
gether, our backs to the wall, facing the entrance. Berne 
was sipping a sidecar. Dyne was working on his inevitable 
black coffee. 

A bus boy began laying the table. He put down the very 
special horn-handled Swedish steel steak knives that were 
to be found only at Philippe’s. Unique and formidable. 
They also served as a gentle reminder that the steak was 
very special, toc. Philippe’s served Argentine beef shipped 
up in casks of olive oil. 

Berne and April began to talk about a play they had 
seen, but it was desultory and no one pretended that the 
sense of waiting was not becoming oppressive. We had 
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several false alarms: door chains rattled, and the slamming 
of the outer door. Almost all the tables in the bar were 
taken, and the sound of laughter and conversation gave 
proof that the inner sanctum was also giving aid and com- 
fort to the lonely, the lately risen and the Saturday night 
casualties, . p 

When they came, I had no warning. No chain rattled, 
no door slam, no fractured greetings from Henri—only 
the quick terrible sound that April made, like an animal 
mortally hurt—then a screaming silence. The two men 
stood frozen in the little spot of light that came down on 
them from overhead, and their eyes were on April. 

“Mike,” she said in a rasping whisper, “it’s Lordsday! 
Johnny Lordsday! And the man named Peter!” 

Fain stood tall, the close-cropped white hair gleaming 
blondly in the light, the heavy slashed black eyebrows giv- 
ing him a satanic look. Beside him towered the great head, 
the blue black jowls, the great straining chest of Lordsday, 
Johnny. Lordsday. Scenes from April’s nightmare went 
whipping by—the tent in the night west of Chillicothe, the 
mighty voice manipulating the crowd as if with giant’ 
hands—then April lying in the dark tasting her own blood. 

I shuddered, shook my head. April was rigid and cold 
beside me. I looked down. Her hand, like a talon, closed 
on the bone handle of the steak knife, and she started to 
tise. My ears throbbed in the deadly silence. Faces were 
white, gaping blobs. April was holding the knife the way 
you hold a knife when you know how to use it—to kill, 
She got around Dyne’s bulk as if he were a baby, and she 
was in the clear, the knife held before her, the other hand 

back, and she was stalking the man called Peter—Peter 
Fain! 

The giant began to rumble in his throat. A sardonic 
smile came over Fain’s face and changed it, and I thought 
I saw, as she had seen on that terrible night of the past, 
the face of an unearthly evil. She rushed at him with the 
knife and he did not move at all, The knife was at his 
belly and it stopped. The point wavered. It fell with a true 
clang of steel to the flagged floor. She swayed and then 
crumpled on top of it at his very feet. Fain stepped back 
daintily and gestured to Lordsday, the Doc Lord of Broad- 
way. The big man was bending to pick her up when I left 
the table with a roar, knocking Berne out of his chair, 
kicking it aside and went after him. I slammed him under 
his jaw which did no more than straighten him up and ~ 
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push him away from April. I picked her up in my arms. 
Her face was chalk white. There was spittle at the comers 
of her mouth. I looked at Fain, whose eyes were glittering 
with amusement, 

“It seems our meeting will have to be postponed, Mr. 
Cantrell,” he said in a soft accent I couldn’t quite identify. 
“And Miss Shannon is indeed quite an actress,” 

He joined Dyne and Berne where they stood in stunned 
silence in the midst of bedlam, a speakeasy gone wild. I 
carried April, still unconscious, out the door and put her 
in a taxi Henri had summoned. He handed me my hat and 
case; I got in and held her in my arms all the way home. 


I managed to undress April and get her to bed. She re- 
mained unconscious, unresponsive to aromatic spirits 
of ammonia, cold applications, massage, anything I tried 
to do. I was getting badly scared and was on the telephone 
trying unsuccessfully to raise a doctor when I heard her 
moan and rushed back into the bedroom. Her eyes were 
open and she was moving her head slowly from side to 
side, making little whimpering sounds. 

There was a full bottle of brandy in the kitchen, I 
poured some into a glass, held her up while she sipped it. 
Some color began to flood back into her face. Presently 
she felt strong enough to sit up and I got a robe for her 
and helped her into it. We went into the living room and 
sat together on the couch. She lay back and put her head 
on my shoulder. After a while she spoke: “It really hap- 
pened, didn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

She shuddered and put her hands to her face. “Dear 
God, I prayed that it was a nightmare and I would awake 
from it.” 

“It was a nightmare,” I said. 

“Did I—” I felt her shudder again. “Did I do it? Did I 
kill him?” 

“No. You stopped. Then you fainted.” 

“Please give me more brandy.” 

I poured a stout drink, which she drained. 

“Do you know who he is?” 

“Yes. Fain,” - 

She gave a bark of laughter, with a note of hysteria in 
it. “And I was all hot and bothered to meet the great Peter 
Fain—the new Belasco. Jesus, why must they always 
throw me a curve?” 
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“You should have shoved that knife right through his 
guts.” 

“Nol? She pushed away from me and her eyes had new 
lights in them. “I’ll do something about him—somewhere 
—sometime.” 

“Do you want me to turn him into the cops?” 

The laughter came, shrill again with hysteria. I pulled 
her to me and slapped her face gently. “Stop it.” 

She quieted down. I gave her some more of the brandy 
and took some myself. 

“We've got to face up to something now,” I said. “This 
has put us both in a hell of a spot.” - 

“I know,” she said fiercely. “And I’m sorry in my guts 
—sorry for you, Michael. All I’ve brought you is misery. 
And now your poor play is finished.” 

“Is it?” 

She straightened up suddenly and her eyes went wide. 
‘What the hell do you mean?” 

“Do you think that this finishes you?” 

“Me? Do you think I will let that sonofabitch finish 
me?” She got to her feet and her face was colored with 
anger. 

“It’s you it’s hurting. He came there to meet you.” 

This wild illogic, ber animal-like attack in defense 
against any threat to her security of dearly won success 
confirmed my growing misgivings that there would be no 
easy solution now to the horrendous confrontation in Chez 
Philippe’s. : 

“You didn’t hear his parting remark. He said our meet- 
ing was postponed.” 

She licked her lips. “But—you—you couldn’t let him 
produce your play now. You just couldn’t.” 

The anger was flowing out, and something like fear was 
coming into her. I had to fight hard not to weaken, to take 
her in my arms and tell her that Fain could drop dead be- 
fore he ever produced anything of mine, but an instinctive 
caution restrained me. Yet I was sick with certain knowl- 
edge that we stood on a perilous brink; one false step and 
we would be lost, yet there was no cringing away. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” 

“T don’t know how to answer you, April. This thing 
came like a fireball out of a clear sky. There was no ink- 
ling, no preparation. I think that we are both in shock.” 

“T want it straight, you bastard! What are you going to 
do?” 
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“Nothing. It’s all over. Don’t you know something is 
over?” 

“Ts that your answer?” 

“What about Dyne and Berne? What are they going to 
think? What am I going to tell them? 

“Nothing.” 

Her anger was coming back. “It’s all over for you—for 
your play—for your deal with that Peter bastard.” 

“There’s a thing called a contract. I signed it. He can do 
the play without me now. What kind of a gesture can I 
make? Do you want me to beat him up? Do you want me 
to kill him? Tell me what you want me to do.” 

Her face contorted in a sneer. “I can see you naked 
now—naked for the first time.” 

“Look, you’ve been through a hell of a nasty experi- 
ence, Let’s not try making decisions about anything now. 
We can discuss what must be done when you are feeling 
rested—when we can be more detached.” 

She flared at me. “Detached? You mercenary, self-seek- 
ing sonofabitch!” ’ 

I almost hit her then. “Listen, what would you do right 
now if that phone rang and it was Fain offering you a lush 
contract for a new production to go into rehearsal the day 
“Romance” closed?” ; 

She gave a shriek of laughter. I shook her. “Come out 
of it. Answer me.” 

She sobered and her eyes spat venom. “We’re both the 
same kind. We’ve clashed from the beginning like shields. 
Why didn’t I see it before? We would kill each other for 
the main chance. You’re as big a ham as I am. All right, 
you asked me what I would do? If it was Fain on that 
phone right now saying he would give me a big production 
if I kissed his ass in Macy’s window, I would do it—and 
in seme Square, too. What do you think of that, you bas- 
tard?” 

I let her go, sick inside. I wanted to call off the whole 
horrible masquerade, but I couldn’t. Instead, I laughed at 
her. She came at me, scratching and clawing and I had to 
fight her under control. Then she began to sob quietly and 
I let her go. She turned away without a word and went 
into the bedroom and closed the door. 

I felt drained, utterly spent. I began to pace up and 
down the room, my mind in chaos. On the table I caught 
sight of the leather case, There was something unfamiliar 
about it. I turned back, picked it up and turned it over. It 
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was stamped with the initials, crs. I opened it and took 
out a heavy, bound manuscript. I read the title page: A 
play by Charles Frohman Berne. Based on the novel by 
Adele Berne Rhodes. Somebody had lightly penciled near 
the bottom, starring April Shannon. 

I put the manuscript back in the case and closed it. I 
heard quick footsteps then a rapid knocking. I opened the 
door. Berne stood there, his eyes wild, his hair disheveled. 
He held out my briefcase. 

“You’ve got the wrong case,” he spat at me. “This is 
yours. Where is mine?” 

I picked his up and handed it to him. He snatched it 
away, giving me a look of raw hatred. “I hope you had 
the decency not to open it.” 

“{¥ haven’t got any decency, you crummy bastard. I’m 
like your goddamn friends and relations.” 

“And I think your friend is insane—insane—insane!” 
He screamed it at me as I shoved him out the door and 
slammed it after him. 

The world had gone to hell in a hack, I thought, and I 
went for the brandy and began working on it. It did very 
little. After a futile hour or so, torn with remorse over my 
scene with April, I tapped at her door. Surprisingly she 
opened it at once and came into my arms, soft and, seem- 
ingly, penitent. I was puzzled but grateful. 

“Ym sorry we had such a scene, my darling. It doesn’t 
really matter. I make such a fool of myself at times.” 

“I think we should have something to eat,” I said. 
“Could-you manage it?” 

“Of course, and I could manage very well with a very 
cold martini.” 

“Til take care of that,” I said happily. 

“Did we have a caller?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I said, and told her about Berne. 

‘Don’t tell me any more,” she said. “We’ve had quite 
enough for one day.” 

“For one lifetime,” I said, stirring the martini with fer- 
vor. 

We spent the rest of that evening as loving and avid, as 
surfacedly content as if we each had heard no apocalyptic 
clap of doom, seen no sneering Lucifer, known no agony 
of quarrel. I was desperate to believe that we had emerged 
from our trial without harm. Somehow I could not. 

I awoke and reached for April. She was gone. I heard 
the shrilling telephone. It was Dyne. He was gruff. 
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“Just want to report that you resume rehearsals next 
week here, go up to New Haven the following week and 
open there on October twelve.” 

“Fine,” I said. “What makes Fain still want to produce 

“Damned if I know, considering what your friend tried 
to do to him. By the way, seen the papers?” 

“No. Is it in the’ papers?” 

“Sweet Jesus, she’s the biggest thing that’s happened on 
Sunday night since the San Francisco earthquake. I don’t 
suppose you would care to tell me why she tried to massa- 
cre the wonder boy of Broadway?” 

“No. Sorry, it’s a bit of ancient history.” 

“Well, you better think up something plausible to tell 
the reporters. They’re beating the bushes looking for you.” 

“Ts Berne still to be the director of the play?” 

“What makes you ask that?” He was suddenly cautious. 

“I have some reasons,” I said. 

“Oh, God. More trouble. Where are you going to be 
this afternoon?” } 

“I’m going to find a place to hide out.” 

“Phone me when you get there. I may want to talk to 
you again.” 

We rang off. I bought the papers later and hid out in a 
little place on Second Avenue where no one was likely to 
be caught reading a paper unless it had a good handicap- 
per on the staff. I called Dyne from there and told him 
where I was. He said to wait, he was coming right over. 

He arrived an hour later with Berne. It was a sticky 
meeting, with Berne and myself hardly exchanging a 
word; Dyne carried the whole thing. The result was an 
armed truce. Berne would fulfill his contract and see the 
play staged in New Haven. He went away shortly after 
and I was left alone with Dyne. 

He watched me drink for a while, but finally pushed his 
cup of cold black coffee across the table, took another of 
my cigarettes and lighted it and said, “You're hitting it up 
pretty good.” 

“Ves?” 

“You still don’t feel like telling me about April?” 

“She will have to do the telling.” 

“We are not exactly being candid with each other, are 
we?” 

“No,” I said. “I'd hardly say that you have been candid 
about Berne and Fain, either.” 
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“An agent is in a peculiar position at times.” 

“Very peculiar.” 

“Some things are better left graveyard.” 

“Indeed, yes.” 

“Can I be frank?” 

“Being frank is one of your winning charms.” 

He grunted. “I’m a little surprised that you wish to con- 
tinue with Fain after what happened with your girl.” 

“Can I be frank?” 

“I hope so.” 

“I'd just as soon kick the bastard to death.” 

“Ah. But? There is a but, isn’t there?” 

“Do you think that would be of any particular help to 
April?” 

: He stared at me for a moment out from under shaggy 
TOWS. 

“ft think I see what you mean. But, does she see what 
you mean?” 

“1 don’t know—yet. I just don’t know.” 

He grunted something and then rose to his feet and 
took his hat from a peg. 

“I gotta run. I’m glad you’ve been that candid, anyway. 
See you.” 

He went out, passing the after office hours drinkers as 
they came streaming in. I called for my check. 

I let myself in the apartment. It was dark. I fumbled 
with a lamp. I had a sudden aching feeling that something 
was wrong. I went into the bedroom and snapped on the 
light. The bed was made. The closet was empty. I raced 
back into the livingroom, ran to the hall closet, then I 
came slowly back into the livingroom, feeling lead in my 
stomach dragging me down. April was gone, all trace of 
her. I stopped abruptly and stared at the ashtray on the 
end table near the couch. On it was lying a long, unlighted 
cigar that seemed vaguely familiar. With a quick stab of 
memory I knew to whom it belonged. 
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XV 


THE PLACE WAS somewhere west of Sixth Avenue above 
Fourteenth Street, a few doors beyond a very good restau- 
rant and boarding house run by Petitpas. It was on the 
lower floor of one of those handsome old connected 
houses with the broad verandahs and ornamental iron 
work so reminiscent of New Orleans. There was a garden 
in the back and a playing fountain. The dining room was 
small, neat and clean. In front, near the street, was the 
small square bar with all the bottles displayed and, of 
course, the inevitable, large cut-glass jars of rock and rye. 
I opened my paper and began to read more about the 
Affaire Chez Philipe. 

Tt had been discovered and duly reported that April was 
now living in a luxurious apartment in the Ansonia Hotel 
on Broadway in the Seventies. The story hinted, after an 
interview with Miss Lily Jackson, personal maid, also in 
residence at Ansonia, that Miss Shannon was under the 
protection of a very rich and famous figure in the financial 
world. A column came right out and printed his name— 
Mr. André Devereaux. I could find no retractions. I won- 
dered if April had known that the Ansonia was home to 
some of the most lustrous names in the theater, music and 
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the opera, or that Devereaux probably had picked the 
posh address for reasons of his own. 

It had taken some weeks for the reporters to find her, 
but the bitter taste in my mouth was as bitingly acid as the 
day she had left. My name had been kept pretty much out 
of it, but the papers couldn’t get enough of the scandal 
about April’s trying to kill Fain. They kept it warm on the 
stove, fueled by all sort of wild speculations, in the hope 
of getting the break they waited for—the real reason for 
April’s attack on Fain. 

The night I found her gone I celebrated -by going on the 
town and getting myself thoroughly anesthesized. I woke 
up later in a small room at the Lambs Club, and when I 
was able to get down to the desk I found that I had signed 
in for an extended stay. It seemed as good an idea as any, 
and that afternoon I moved up some of my belongings 
and locked up the apartment on Nineteenth Street. 

The big bar at the Lambs was never deserted, and the 
company was always plentiful and congenial. But what I 
was seeking was not to be found there, nor was it to be 
found in any of the other bars I explored all over the city. 
Nor was it likely to be found here, I thought, folding the 
paper, pushing my glass forward for a refill, and letting 
my eyes briefly caress the sleek nude above the bar who 
was making a voluptuous descent of an impossible stair- 
case. I paid the tab and got out of there and walked all the 
way up to the Lambs and went to bed. 

I don’t remember being especially bitter toward April. I 
simply tried to think of her as little as possible, but the 
pain was deep and gnawing and it would grow, I knew, in 
part of my heart. There were only Mr. Fain’s production 
of my play, and its rehearsals. 

Rehearsals? The actors were the same, gave the same 
plodding performances, meticulous at times, but there was 
no shine; the play was stated fairly enough, but it was not 
playing the way it had played just before Fain had called a 
halt. Berne was polite, precise, imaginative in direction 
and staging, but his, too, was a sham performance. “The 
Hounds of Summer,” to put it mildly, were not in full cry. 

Rachel Kuhn, from Fain’s office, came to our last re- 
hearsal in town before leaving for New Haven. It was a 
drab session, and after it was over she sat with me in the 
theater as Berne went through the motions of giving the 
cast last instructions. 

“Look, Cantrell,” she said. “I don’t know what actually 
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happened between April and Fain in that speakeasy, and 
I'm not asking you, but things changed on this play as far 
as our office is concerned. You understand?” 

“Some of it better than I care to talk about,” I said. 

“Maybe so. Then you know.” She started to leave. 

“I only know why April went beserk when she saw 
Fain. What I don’t understand is me. I’m getting to feel 
like the original patsy.” 

“You're a handsome patsy, kid. Don’t get that lonely 
feeling, though, we’re all patsies.” 

“Yes,” I said, “there’s not much admiration around for 
losers, is there?” 

“Is it true that April walked out on you?” 

“Let’s say we've had a small disagreement.” 

She swept me with her great dark eyes. “It does sound 
better that way, doesn’t it? Look, I’m not a for-real bas- 
tard. I’m sorry I asked that.” 

“It’s all right. You’re an honest dame.” 

“Am I? I’m not so sure. But I’m going to take a chance 
on you and put my head on the block. You know? I’m 
going to level about your play. Fain doesn’t give a damn 
about it any more. Oh, it will get on—somehow. He’ll do 
that much because you have a contract, but you can see 
for yourself how things are going.” 

“Yes, I can. So Fain thinks I know what happened be- 
tween him and April?” 

“He knows you know.” 

“Oh. I guess that figures.” 

“You were set up. It was April he was after. He 
planned to star her in Berne’s adaptation of his aunt’s 
novel.” 

“What about the deal with Berne and his aunt?” 

“It’s cold as a carp.” 

I must have looked as badly as I was feeling because 
she put her hand on my arm and squeezed hard. “You got 
kicked in the groin, Mike. Come around some night if it 
starts hurting too much. I’ve got a soft shoulder to cry on. 
I hurt a little, too.” 

She rose from her seat, and took one of the most aristo- 
cratic derrieres on Broadway out of circulation. I sat in 
the now empty theater and thought about April and got 
the sickness in my guts. I thought about Fain and sobered 
with a sudden realization that I might very well put a logi- 
cal end to my anguish by going out and killing him. I was 
still sitting there when they came down the aisles to clean, 
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so I had to leave. I went home and got some clothes to 
take up to New Haven. 

Somehow Berne got the thing on in New Haven by the 
brute force of his rages and, despite some devastating re- 
views, it did a surprisingly good business. The Variety te- 
porter suggested that, with radical recasting and some 
tightening of the second act, “Hounds of Summer” had 
enough heart and comedy to make it in New York. 

Despite flattering things that had been said about the 
script, I was under no delusion about any success for the 
play. Rachel brought no word that Fain would consent to 
cast changes. She checked into my hotel and, after she saw 
the show, came up to my room for a drink. 

“It’s a damn good play, Mike, that’s why those clowns 
can’t bugger it up.” 

“You're not suggesting that Fain will bring the thing 
into New York in this condition?” 

She smiled at me and crossed her beautiful legs. 

i “Tm not suggesting a thing. I’m not even supposed to be 
ere,” 

“No?” 

“No. Fain doesn’t like his women chasing around after 

other guys—even his own playwrights,” 

“Are you—chasing?” 

“Why not?” 

I couldn’t think of anything to say at all and just sat 
there frowning, fighting down a growing urge to put my 
hands where my eyes were. 

She laughed at me. “Okay. There’s plenty of time for 
you to think about it. It can be a long night.” 

I felt myself reddening and started to get out of the 
chair. 

“Wait. I've got more news for you. We got a sudden 
offer from United Artists. They want “Hounds” as a possi- 
ble vehicle for Mary Pickford. Hollywood seems to be 
buying everything in sight that can talk, 

“How much?” 

“Plenty.” 

“Before it even opens in New York?” 

“They don’t care if it ever opens. They like the story.” 

“What does Fain say?” 

“He’s selling it.” 

“Just like that?” 

“Just like that. Take another reading of your contract.” 

“I better call Dyne in New York.” 
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“Relax. Your thief has already said yes for you.” 

“Look, I’m getting that bewildered feeling.” 

“On you it looks good.” 

“But, what about the commitment to open in New 
York? You read the Variety notice. The guy was being 
real kind and constructive. All we have to do is to get rid 
of everyone in that moth-eaten cast and give the play its 
chance.” 

She gave me her patient Jewish look. “Fain isn’t inter- 
ested in bringing the play into New York. Don’t you get 
it? Why should he. pander to your vanity? He’s already 
home free.” 

“Damn the movie sale. I want to be heard on Broad- 
way.” 

She smiled and came and stood in front of me. I felt 
myself grow faint. It had been a long time. I took hold of 
her and pulled her to me, feeling the firm flesh under the 
silk. She pulled away. 

“No,” she said, “not now. Your ego is too bruised.” 

“To hell with my ego. Are you hungry?” 

“I certainly am.” 

I laughed. “Okay. Let’s go find a steak.” 

“Anywhere but this lousy hotel,” she said. 

“Got any -ideas?” 

“I remember a place in an alley near the theater.” 

“It’s always in an alley,” I said. “Let’s go.” 

Later that night, after she had gone back to her own 
room, I called William Dyne in New York. He rumbled 
grumpily. I had wakened him. 

“How are you?” he asked, 

“Fine,” I said. “I’ve just become addicted to caviar.” 

There was silence at his end. Then I asked: “What is 
Rachel Kuhn to Fain?” 

“Is that up there?” he roared. 

“Tt is. Very much so. We have become very good 
friends. And I’d like nothing better than Fain finds it out.” 

“You guys are going to crash head on,” he said quietly. 

“Yes,” I said. “But now to something important. You 
know very well that I have an extremely important reason 
for getting a foothold in the theater. I have counted on 
this play doing it. And you know my reasons, and that 
they do not concern myself.” 

He mumbled something. I went on. 

“[ve just heard that you have agreed with Fain to sell 
this play to Hollywood and—” He tried to interrupt. I cut 
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him off. “It is vital—I repeat—vital to me to have the play 
recast at once, and brought to New York.” 

There was a long silence at his end. 

‘Mid you hear what I said, Dyne?” 

“Yes,” he said in a husky whisper, “and I know how 
you feel. When I read Variety I went to see him, and 
pleaded with him to get a new cast, but he turned me 
down cold. The bastard had already made the deal with 
United Artists. We were dead before we started, I had to 
go along. There was nothing else to do.” 

“What about your lawyers?” 

“J had it out with them before I went to see him. They 
said he had us by the balls.” 

“I’m not going to give in.” 

“We might be able to force him, one way or the other, 
to bring it in as is to New York, but do you want that?” 

I felt the anger seep away, and the deadly taste of de- 
feat sour me. 

“No,” I said. “I can’t afford that. It will bomb.” 

I heard his deep sigh. “I’m sorry, pally. I know what it 
meant to you. Now you'll have to settle only for money.” 

I hung up without another word, There was nothing else 
to be said. 

My share of the Hollywood sale was so considerable, 
and my mood of frustration so great, that I could not bear 
to go back to work at the agency. I wrote them a long let- 
ter, expressing my gratitude for the opportunities they had 
given me, and offering to return to them the salary that 
had piled up during my leave. They replied graciously, re- 
fusing to accept my offer to refund salary, and expressing 
regret at my resignation. They said that they would be 
very pleased to have me return at any time. 

It was a greater relief than I had anticipated to be free 
of a salaried job. Now I had the time and the money to 
get back to work.on another play. The trouble was that I 
had no drive for writing anything. 

I moved back into the apartment on Nineteenth Street. 
It was difficult to be there alone, yet I preferred it. I had 
heard little about April recently. The scandal at Chez Phi- 
lippe had finally dropped out of the papers. I had been 
avoiding our friends, and deliberately had not gone near 
the theater where she was playing. But one evening I fool- 
ishly bought an aisle seat in the back of the orchestra. 

It was a disastrous experience. I came away dazed, ach- 
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ing with a new sickness for her that seemed beyond endur- 
ance. 

It was no use trying to pretend that we were finished, 
that I did not take full blame for her having left me. I 
cursed myself for having tried to protect her by having a 
success in the theater myself, for having gone along with 
Fain. I had thrown it all away in the end. Why hadn't I 
taken it away from Fain immediately after we found out 
who he was? I would be a little poorer, equally unknown, 
and I would had had her! Then the nagging, persistent 
small doubts; had 7 really been so noble? Had I Teally 
done it for her, and not good old ambitious Mike Cantrell, 
man of talent whose voice cried to be heard in the thea- 
ter? She said that we were alike—that we clanged like 
shields—would stop at nothing to— 

But she had paid me back, hadn’t she? And swiftly, too, 
and with that rich old man. Maybe I needed a little whole- 
some hate. Why didn’t I try hating her? 

I didn’t hate. I just regretted to the point of desperation 
that I had given her reason and opportunity to hate me. 
But I wondered if April did—or could. Had she read about 
my play closing out of town? Had she heard of the movie 
sale? Suddenly I wanted her to know of all the things that 
had, and were happening to me. She was involved in 
them. She had a right to know. Was she happy over what 
had happened? Where was she tonight? Would she be 
alone at the Ansonia? Or—? 

IT rang the bell, and climbed down from atop the bus at 
Forty-third Street. Upper Fifth Avenue was sharply etched 
in the clear November night. I began following the course 
of this river of light that flowed North. Uptown—that’s 
where the places are, I thought. That is where the com- 
pany is. Is it there now? God, I ache for company! 

I went to all the places, and they were alive and cheer- 
ful with strangers. The drinks I ordered, and hardly tasted, 
stayed on the bars. I went back into the crackling night, 
and it had a sharp and bitter taste. On the curb I waited 
for a cab, hardly caring if one came or not, filled with an 
almost violent revulsion against going home alone and de- 
feated. I jumped at the nearness of an automobile horn, 
blinded by a quick glare of lights, confused by the happy 
calling of my name, and then the car slid to a stop beside 
me and I was staring into the smiling faces of Pauline and 
Nicky. 

“Why don’t you stay home once in a while?” yelled 
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Nicky. “We’ve been down at your house looking for you.” 
“Get in. Get in, you wonderful bastard,” said Pauline. 
They drove me down to my place and came up with 

me, Nicky bringing along a jug from the back of his car. 

It was awkward at first, but it was impossible to maintain 

a reserve with friends like these, and they had not come tc 

pry, or to make me feel worse than I did, but just the same 

I was again overwhelmed with a sense of loss and of guilt. 

We let the booze help things along and made some desper- 

ate small talk until I had mustered up enough courage to 

bring the thing out into the open. Nicky had been telling an 
absurd anecdote about a man who had become smitten 

with Pauline on a train coming back from Chicago, when I 

Pee out in the middle of his discourse, “Have you seen 

er?” 

Nicky stopped in mid sentence. They looked at each 
other. I had spoken without warning, and it sounded now 
in my ears so idiotic that I was ashamed, but realized that 
I had drunk too fast and too deeply to care. Nicky cleared 
his throat and passed to Pauline. 

“Yes, Mike,” said Pauline. “We've seen April.” 

I rushed in again and told them about going to see her 
in the play, and they exchanged knowing glances. I got up 
and made myself a good strong drink. 

“¥ know you're feeling sorry for me,” I said. “I feel 
sorry for myself, but if I hadn’t been a prime horse’s ass, 
she would still be here.” And I told them about that, too. 

They began to raise the tempo of their drinking, and I 
realized dimly that they were embarrassed, but I bulled 
my way along. 

“But does she have an idea of why I went along with 
Fain?” It was a stupid and cruel question, but Pauline put 
her drink down, came over to me and put her hands on 
my shoulders. 

“I think she knows now why you did what you did, 
Mike.” 

I was completely taken aback and gaped at her fool- 
ishly. “She does? How could she?” 

“She had dinner with Dyne. He must have told her 
something because she told me that she had made a terri- 
ble mistake.” 

“Ob, my God,” I said. “I—” - 

“But she had been terribly hurt and miserable at your 
going ahead with Fain. She hasn’t decided what she must 
do. That’s the real truth, Mike, and I’m glad you’ve given 
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me a chance to tell you. I had to be sure that you weren’t 
hating her guts for what she did.” 

I sat down as if someone had pushed me. “But the old 
man? Why is she living with André Devereaux?” 

“She’s not living with him. He’s probably paying the tab 
at the Ansonia. We don’t know what the deal is. But he’s 
infatuated with her. Whether that means it’s paternal, 
avuncular, or plain old-fashioned lust I certainly don't 
know. But I do know that she is not in love with him.” 

“I guessed that much,” I said. “He means wealth, 
power, influence. That would be plenty good enough for 
April—the April dedicated to the bitch goddess Success.” 

“Amen,” said Pauline. “You know your girl.” 

“My girl?” I said, foolishly pleased. 

“Your girl!” Pauline replied with emphasis. 

Nicky handed me a fresh drink. 

“There are times. and places for the blessed stuff,” he 
said with a grin. “Right now are all of them.” 

Pauline sat down beside me and gave a deep sigh. “I 
had a feeling you were in need of a little of what Nicky 
calls Therapy,” she said. 

“I’ve been needing a friend like you and not realizing 
it,” I said. 

“Look, Mike, April has crazy, mixed-dreams, doesn’t 
she? Something that she thinks is connected with that em- 
erald Devereaux gave her?” 

“Yes,” I said, surprised. “I’m surprised that she talked 
about it. Those dreams make her very uncomfortable. 
What did it have to do with her leaving me?” 

“April is strange inside.” 

“She is,” I said quietly. “Very strange inside.” 

“Some kind of spirituality or something?” 

“Or something.” 

“That makes her different all by itself.” 

“You mean abnormal?” 

“Of course. Do I have dreams like that? No, I dream of 
being raped by midgets, or falling down endless flights of 
Stairs, or being chased by demented cows—nice girlish, 
normal dreams. Then, too, she’s an actress. Christ, do you 
think we're like other broads? We’ve mixtures of whore, 
nun, exhibitionist, child and Lady Macbeth. What do you 
want from us—to lie down and lie still like other broads 
who are always choked up with muffin dust? Cantrell, you 
bought into the theater—nobody asked you to. So you 
take what you get—no?” 
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“Bravo, my ditn Duse,” said Nicky. “You're on again.” 

“Sorry Mike, I don’t think what you need is a soft tit 
and a tea cup of tears. Just ball it out. You'll have her 
back in the hay again.” 

“What I mean to say, Mike,” Pauline went on, “is that 
you know your girl inside out, and you're a man, a crea- 
tive man of the theater, and your balls clank when you 
walk. You’ve got yourself a great love and you’ve got 
yourself a great problem. You can handle it.” 

“I can handle it, Pauline.’ I made us all a drink. 

“Let’s get back to that ring, and those dreams April 
has,” said Nicky. 

“Oh, the professor has been nursing a soliloquy,” said 
Pauline. 

“I am sure that you are aware that April is, along with 
being an actress, and, therefore despite the bravura de- 
fense by her distinguished colleague, a crazy, mixed-up 
kid, is something more; she is a fascinating psychological 
phenomenon. Now, we have here a remarkably sensitive 
_ young woman who believes that she is having some sort of 
mystical experiences . . .” 

“You mean the dreams—the emerald?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said a little thickly. “Leaving aside the ring, 
although I admit it fascinated me out of my mind, in it- 
self, and probably belongs among those curious artifacts 
of history which have been believed to have had power to 
influence people for good or evil. I am thinking of certain 
relics of the church, as well as oddities that have emerged 
from Egyptian tombs and the like, all with reputed mystic 
powers. Incidentally, am I correct in assuming that this 
ring has had a curious history?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Pauline—“You always were going to 
tell us about what April learned from Tiffany’s about the 
history of that ring, but somehow you never did.” 

She shone with anticipation. 

“Qh, that,” I said. “I thought most of it the usual bal- 
derdash they hand around about such things, like priceless 
jewels taken from the eyes of sacred idols, or served as 
bellybuttons for unmentionable gods.” 

“Well, tell us-for Chrissake,” said Pauline impatiently. 

“Well, according to Hoyle at Tiffany’s,” I began. 

“You got to be kidding about that Hoyle,” said. Nicky. © 

“Of course,” I said, “But it seems that Devereaux 
dropped quite a bundle on having that ring researched by 
antiquarians. He had them digging back in the dusty 
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tomes in Padua, in Spain and godknowswhere seeking to 
authenticate the story of its lives, Briefly, they traced the 
origin of the emerald to an ancient mine in Peru, one long 
lost to the modern world. It is recorded that the ring was 
once in the possession of an Inca Princess, was brought 
into Spain by a conquistador, and so entered the history of 
Europe. There is strong evidence that it was once among 
the crown jewels of England, that Pompadour might have 
worn it, and a Medici most certainly did. Obviously it has 
been a much travelled, coveted gem and caused the spill- 
ing of royal blood and a few dozen quarts of more vulgar 
life stuff, too. It has been the booty of buccaneers and the 
prize of countless beautiful women . . .” 

“All of whom came to a most unsavory end, no doubt,” 
croaked Nicky. 

“Without a doubt,” I laughed. “But—and I don’t believe 
one word of it myselfi—there seems to have been some 
mystical power connected with that hunk of glass—or so 
they all said. The antiquarians, I mean.” 

“My God, that opens another can of worms,” said 
Nicky. “But, a pox on your antiquarians, says I—a frus- 
trated collection of old bags, I'll wager. Let’s get back to 
our dream girl. Being Irish as well as an actress (and who 
could possibly tell the difference?) it is fair to assume that 
April is a very suggestible girl. Did she, as far as either of 
you know, ever have those dreams before Deveraux gave 
her the ring?” 

I looked at Pauline Traymore. Her large eyes were sol- 
emn and fixed on Nicky. “No,” she said. “She never men- 
tioned that.” 

“She had nightmares,” I said. “And with good reason.” 

“Nightmares,” said Nicky, “And now she has wild 
dreams she thinks are induced by the ring.” He looked at 
us sadly. “So you see the emerald could have nothing to 
do with it at all.” 

“Oh,” said Pauline, “don’t do that, Nicky. Don’t take 
the emerald out of it!” 

“You understand now why the great myths and the 
great creeds depend on women for their very existence?” 
He grinned at me. 

“No,” said Pauline. “You just can’t dismiss the ring like 
that. We just don’t know.” : 

“Women and actresses,” Nicky said. “All right. We 
don’t know. I’m looking forward to a long session about it 
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with April some time. I would like to record her version 
of one of her dreams.” 

‘April has had some dreadful things happen to her,” I 
said. “In her nightmares she has always been running 
away from them, Now this emerald seems to have cap- 
tured her fears—and hopes. She is always talking about 
the star in it and the stars beyond in the heavens and in 
strange skies. She seems to make sort of—of astral voy- 
ages in which she materializes on other worlds where 
sands and seas are colored with the colors of the ring. 
There also seems to be a something or someone drawing 
her on.” 

“Yes,” said Pauline. “It’s creepy what she dreams of.” 

Nicky sighed deeply. “God, I wish we knew a little 
more of what is truly in our heads.” 

He made himself another drink, and I joined him. 

Pauline was pensive. “Do you think that April has some 
sixth sense, Nicky?” 

He sat on the arm of her chair and put his arms around 
her. “Or seventh or eighth? I don’t know, my darling. 
. Maybe a corner of the veil has been partially lifted for 
her. It has for others—saints, sinners, mystics, geniuses, 
madmen. The views are not always what we might expect, 
or hope for.” 

Pauline leaned against him. “Nicky, what would you 
call April—mystic, psychic, occult, strangeling?” 

“Strangeling would come close. But I'd cali her little girl 
lost. A. soul who seems under a compulsion to try to live 
in two worlds at once, and I think that she is going to find 
that it cannot be done. If, as you say, there is a something 
or someone calling her on, one day she may have to an- 
swer—irrevocably.” 

We sat in silence for a long moment. The ice in my 
glass gave a loud cracking sound. We all were startled. 
Pauline laughed suddenly, a merry laugh. 

“I’m not much of a mystic, Mike, but Pve got the stron- 
gest hunch right this moment that your troubles are com- 
- ing home very soon to roost again right here.” 

I smiled at her, gratefully. “I hope you’re right, Pauline. 
I miss them terribly.” 


Pauline Traymore had probably made her prediction 
just to give me some reason to hope that April really 
would come back again, but as the days grew into weeks it 
was really worse than it had been before. But I still be- 
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lieved that Nicky was right. I thought she needed me, and 
I should get her back and throw that ring in the river. 

Pride, too, had gone. I tried every way I could think of 
to see her, I could never breach the security of the Anso- 
nia. The stage door at the theater was locked against me. I 
wrote. I phoned. Then one bitterly cold Sunday morning 
early in December, I read in the paper that “Romance” 
was to go on a road tour and open in Pittsburgh for a 
week’s engagement on the fifteenth. In my agitation I 
hardly heard the phone ringing. It was insistent. I an- 
swered it. My mouth was so dry I hardly could get the 
word out, 

“Hello yourself,” said Casey Murdoch. “You sound 
hung over and faraway.” 

“Yeah. Just got up.” 

Then I heard a cork pop, and laughter behind it, 

“Come up and have breakfast with us,” he said. “Some 
nice people are here and want to see you. The Ritz. Come 
right up to 12-4-12-6, Okay?” 

And because I could think of nothing else to say, I said 
okay. Then I immediately regretted it, but after awhile I 
knew that I could no longer bear staying alone, and I 
threw on my overcoat and went out into the stinging 
morning. 

Murdoch had a suite, a ton of champagne, a white- 
jacketed member of the hotel staff to keep it flowing, and 
some very nice people as he had promised. Two of them 
were Pauline and Nicky; another was a tall willowy 
blonde who was described as being Bernice, the former 
Mrs. Casey Murdoch. 

“She is what this is in honor of,” said Casey. “Bernice 
just got in from Reno where she has considerately di- 
vorced me, and separated me from most of my patrimony.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that bad, honey,” said Bernice, “I could 
have been mean like some of those girls out there and 
gone for Big Casino, And don’t forget, you’re the one who 
wanted out so bad.” 

“I'm not complaining,” said Murdoch, as the waiter re- 
filled his glass. “You’ve been a damn good sport, and a 
real pal, and that’s why we’re having this Bernice Mur- 
doch Day—all day.” 

“Just all day? Sugar, I used to like you sometimes at 
night, too. Remember?” 

Murdoch made a play of backing hastily away from 
her. “Don’t put ideas in my head. My lawyers warned me 
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against that kind of nonsense.” He gave her a fond pat on 
the bottom and it seemed to please her inordinately. 

Pauline edged me away from the group and clinked her 
glass against mine. “Nice to see you in ravaging morning 
light, Michael, though you have a lean and mean look 
about you. Try not to bite the glass.” 

I grunted a response. 

“So she didn’t call, eh?” 

“You're a lousy prophetess.” 

“Oh? Temper, temper. Better get some of the bubbles 
inside of you, dear. Or maybe righteous rage becomes you, 
Matter of fact, stay mad. It brings out the lights in your 
eyes.” 

“Lay off, Pauline. Haven’t you seen the papers?” 

She gave me an enigmatic smile. “Why yes, I have. 
“Romance” is going on the road.” 

I glared at her. “How can you go on smiling about it?” 
But something in her attitude puzzled me, and inexplicably 
warned me at the same time. 

“There’s’ still time, darling. Try not to suffer so.” She 

took my arm. 

‘ “7 don’t know why being with you cheers me up,” I 
laughed. “Maybe I love you, Pauline, Are you ready to 
leave Nicky?” 

“He'd be lonesome,” she said. “As a Greek lady I know 
suggested once we make partners, three in a bed.” 

I looked around for Nicky and found him being fasci- 
nating for the benefit of a smallish redhead who seemed 
about to impale him with her outsized chest. 

“She’s safe,” said Pauline. “I kept him awake most of 
the night.” 

“My God, Pauline,” I said in mock horror, “don’t you 
ever get enough?” 

She crinkled her eyes at me. I took two fresh glasses of 
wine from the man’s tray and handed one to her. We 
walked toward the group around our host. 

The group expanded and contracted like some sort of 
alcoholic organism, grew louder and shriller, until Nicky 
and I found ourselves in a corner by a window dosing 
each other from a bottle of whiskey. 

“This kills the sourness of the damn wine,” said Nicky. 

ace did you escape from the redhead with the tits?” I 
asked. 

“Did you ever see such knockers? She almost put out 
my eye.” 
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“She wasn’t aiming at your eye,” I said. 

“She needs something or other, I’m convinced, but I 
know not what. Besides you’re beginning to sound like 
Pauline.” 

Murdoch spotted us and drifted over. “Maybe we ought 
to be having that breakfast pretty soon. The management 
has been calling about the noise up here.” 

“Good idea,” I said, “Everybody is getting plastered.” 

“Not this crowd” said Murdoch. “They're just getting 
tuned. We could eat down in the grill, but they won’t serve 
us any stuff there. Or we could make a dash for Jack and 
Charlie’s. What do you say?” 

“They have better acoustics,” I said. 

“We wouldn’t have to lug our own booze,” said Nicky. 

“I like your thinking,” said Murdoch. “Help me herd 
them along, will you?” 

In the lobby, Pauline discovered that she had left her 
silver cigarette case somewhere in Murdoch’s suite, I vol- 
unteered to go back and get it for her. The door to the 
suite was open when I returned and I spotted the case 
quickly enough, gleaming on a table near the windows. I 
picked it up and was slipping it into my pocket when 
I had an eerie feeling that someone was watching me. I 
turned quickly and went rigid. Standing in the entrance to 
the bedroom, her wildly green eyes wide with surprise, 
was April. She was wearing a leopard coat that had clearly 
cost somebody a bundle, and she had never looked more 
beautiful. 

My ears rang. I tried to speak, but no words came. She 
walked slowly towards me, and I noticed a familiar flush 
of anger on her face. What a way to meet, I thought, high 
noon at the Ritz amid the wreckage of some one else’s 


“I was tricked,” she said. “Pauline invited me here for 
lunch. Did you put her up to it?” 

“What the bell are you talking about?” Anger flared in 
me. “There was a party here. Casey Murdoch threw it for 
his ex-wife just back from Reno, I came back to get Pau- 
fine’s cigarette case. I—” Then it hit me that we had in- 
deed been tricked, and I felt a swelling gratitude to Pau- 
line. I grinned at April. 

“All right. So we both have been tricked. Do you 
mind?” I took a tentative step toward her and stopped, my 
hands at my sides, 
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The anger left her face. Her lip quivered, and there was 
the quick glisten of tears in her eyes. 

“Oh, Jesus! Mike—Mike! I knew it would happen. Pm 
glad I was tricked.” 

And then we were together, murmuring, touching, 
wildly out of our minds. 

“I was insane to leave you,” she breathed. 

“No. It was my fault. I thought I was doing something 
noble. I damn near destroyed us both, didn’t 1? But you're 
here. That’s all that matters.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“Nothing.” 

“I read about your play closing, and the sale to the 
movies.” 

“I quit my job.” 

“Oh. I didn’t know that.” 

“Why didn’t you let me see you? Why didn’t you call? 
Why didn’t you answer my letters?” 

She looked away from me. “I wasn’t ready. I had to 
have time—to think. Oh, my darling, I got myself into 
ee a frightful mess.” She came against me and hid her 

‘ace, 
“You mean with Devereaux?” 
“Yes.” 
I took a long breath. “You don’t have to tell me. any of 
it.” 

She raised her head and looked at me. “You mean that 
it doesn’t matter?” 

“Of course it matters. It cut me to pieces. But losing you 
was far worse.” 

She smiled weakly. “I went into it on impulse—to get 
even with you. It wasn’t his fault. I took advantage of 
him.” 

“Sure, and he’s just a little boy lost in the woods.” 

“Jt hasn’t been what you think.” _ 

“Bow do you know what I think?” 

“No, he felt that he was putting me under his protec- 
tion.” 

“That’s a new word for it.” 

“T don’t blame you for being bitter. I was bitter, too. 
Remember?” 

“Sorry. I was just getting rid of some of the spleen.” 

“The mess is that he wants me to marry him.” 

“Do you mean you're actually considering it?” 
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A mocking glint came into her eyes. “Why not? Could a 
girl do better?” 
- “Well, your shoes are still parked under his bed, What’s 
the problem? Go ahead and marry him. It will be taking a 
giant step to permanent stardom, all right—not to mention 
security, and a whole closet full of leopard, mink, even 
chinchilla.” 

“I bought this coat myself,” she flared. 

Despite myself, I had to grin at her again. 

“You’re the same old bastard, ali right,” she said. 

“Just tell me one big important thing: Why in hell 
aren't you going to marry Devereaux?” 

“Because,” she said with deliberate coarseness, “I’m the 
stupid slut that likes it too much with you.” 

“Is that all? You could afford a regiment of grade A 
stud.” 

“Do I have to spell everything out?” 

“Yes, ” 


“Then—because I love you. Is that good enough?” 

“It will do until I get you home again and in bed.” 

A shadow seemed to wipe away her merriment. “I can’t 
go down to the place with you now.” 

“Why not? We can’t stay here,” I said impatiently. “And 
we've got to go somewhere.” I took her in my arms, all 
control slipping away. : 

For a moment she was all fire and abandonment, and 
began to work her mouth against mine. Then there was a 
knocking at the door. 

“Saved by the bell” she said, pulling herself away from 
me, 

Without more ado the door was opened and the waiter 
stood there, 

“Excuse me, sir, can I remove the trays?” 

“Come right in,” I said. And now there was nothing for 
us but to leave. In the lobby we looked around for Pauline 
and Nicky, but of course they were not there. I again tried 
to persuade April te come back to the apartment with me, 
but she still refused. 

“I won’t go there until I can come back as I left—alone, 
and with a bag and baggage.” 

“Then we can go some other place. I just can’t let you 
go again.” 

“I know how you feel. I want to come with you with all 
my soul, but I can’t until—” 

“Until what? Until you say goodbye to Devereaux?” 
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“Until I tell him that I am leaving the Ansonia—and 
why. I owe him that much.” 

“What if he refuses to let you go?” 

She gave me a glance, a flash of arrogance. “No one 
le?’s me do anything.” 

I had to nod in agreement. “When will you come i 

“Soon,” she said. “Now, put me in a cab. I’ve got to go 
back, and I just don’t trust you—even in public. You 
would do anything.” 

I laughed, and tried what I could in the stately man- 
sions of the Ritz-Carlton, but it was only a kiss, and then 
she was into her cab and away, and I was left on the curb 
in a pleasant delirium. 

It wore off later and I had some cold thoughts about 
Devereaux and his benevolent attitude towards April. And 
then I reflected that I was hardly in a position to render 
judgements, and had better remain mute until April had ac- 
tually carried out her decision to return and share my gen- 
teel poverty. 

Actually it was on the next Sunday that it happened. I 
came back from a late breakfast, making my unsteady 
‘ way through a chilling sleet storm and ran into Lily Jack- 
son, April’s maid, on her way to get the bus for uptown. 

“Good morning, Mr. Cantrell, we have come back 
again.” : 

I waited for no more, but ran up the stoop, flung open 
the front doors and pounded up the stairs. She came out 
of the kitchen into the gleaming living room, and she was 
carrying a bottle of Hennessey. 

“There’s coffee on, and I thought you'd like a drop of 
this, too—it being such a nasty day,” she said, 

“Just like that,” I said softly. 

“Just like that,’ she said. “And welcome home, Mr. 
Cantrell.” 

I gave a shout and was across the room, and I took her 
and Hennessey into my arms. As she came against me 
with a little cry of her own, and lifted her mouth to mine, 
we were strangers no longer. 

Hennessey fell down and rolled on the rug. 

And later, much later, with the fire going against the bit- 
ter night, there was time for the talk, and the pledges and 
the promises, and the gratitude that everything was back 
together again, and the real regret that there was so little 
time. 

And the time was so little that it was but a tiny smear 
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of delight, just a little blur of pleasure and then we were 
on a train rushing through a december night for Pitts- 
burgh, and April’s opening in “Romance.” I stayed with 
her for the week’s run of the play. It was dark and bitterly 
cold, and we hardly went anywhere, keeping mostly to 
ourselves, and having our meals sent up in the hotel. I did 
not ever try to make her talk about her experience with 
Devereaux, but she told me things, matter-of-factly, from 
time to time, until a more or less complete picture 
emerged. 

It seemed that he had had a genuine infatuation for her, 
from the first shadowy encounter in San Francisco when 
she had played in stock. His reunion with her that day on 
Fifth Aventie, and later in Central Park, had been com- 
pletely a chance encounter, and the gift of the emerald an 
impulsive act. But later, he read into this fortuitous circum- 
stance a fateful significance that whetted his appetite for 
her, and a determination on his part to keep in close touch 
with her career and her activities in New York. He knew, 
of course, that she had gone to live with me, and he was 
under no delusions as to the passion of our attachment, 
but he had been willing to bide his time. And then, 
abruptly, he had bad his chance and had moved in. 

He had been serious in his proposal of marriage and in 
his desire to help April in her career. I think that he ap- 
preciated and valued her gifts; respected her talent, even 
coveted it, more than he sought much, if any, physical re- 
tum. He had the instincts of a great collector; he lusted 
after her more as a possession than a wife. She would be 
something—rather than someone—to be displayed with 
pride. 

Devereaux had been disappointed, not hurt or surprised, 
when April told him that she was going back to me. If I 
had been another collector he would have raged. He was 
philosophical about youth and passion, He had not 
changed his attitude in any way about her. He remained 
her friend and admirer. He had even taken her and Lily 
down to Nineteenth Street himself. 

There was something else: one night he had visited the 
Ansonia when April was asleep and having one of her 
Strange dreams. He witnessed her agony, her murmurings 
and whimperings, and had stayed until she had wakened. 
He had questioned her. She had confessed to him of her 
mystical experiences with the emerald. She said that this 
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had upset him very much, and she could not understand 
why it had. I could, very well, but I made no comment. 

April had questioned me very carefully on my experi- 
ence with Fain, I told her the whole story, of what had 
happened after her departure, including my sessions with 
Berne at rehearsals, and how Fain’s attitude towards the 
play had changed so radically after the affair at Chez Phi- 
lippe’s. Like myself, she had no comment. 

It was a good experience to share an actor’s life on the 
road, but I had a lot of dreary time on my hand to walk 
the grimy streets of the city. There was nothing particu- 
larly instructive in that, and I was relieved when the Pitts- 
burgh run came to an end. 

We arrived in Cincinnati early on Christmas Eve. It was 
cold. It was snowing heavily, and the city looked like an 
old-fashioned Christmas card, with green wreaths bowed 
with red ribbon, lighted trees laden down with old-fash- 
ioned ornaments in all the stories, and glimpsed in the 
windows of homes. And everywhere the soft sheen of gas- 
light on icicle-bearded lamp posts. It was a homecoming 
for April, and she was beside herself with excitement. 

The stage manager had requested a rehearsal to shape 
up the company for the opening the next day, and I 
dropped April off at the Shubert, then took our things 
down to the Sinton Hotel and registered in. 

Later, I went out to find April a Christmas present. As I 
walked along Fourth Street, peering into the windows of 
the fine stores and shops, everything began to seem famil- 
iar to me, perhaps because I was recalling her vivid mem- 
ories of the place. In one window, among fabulous things 
of silver, gold and crystal, my attention was attracted to a 
little angel made of Royal Doulton China. It had a fringe 
of reddish hair under its halo, the bluest of eyes, and such 
an impudent, mischievous look that seemed stolen away 
from April, that I laughed aloud. I had found my present 
with no trouble at all. 

The snow was falling heavier and it was getting dark, 
but I found it so exhilarating to be out among the late 
shoppers, the home-bound people hurrying to catch their 
street cars for the suburbs, that I walked on and on. 

Returning to the hotel, I came upon a florist who had a 
display window filled with perfectly shaped miniature 
Christmas trees, beautifully decorated. I purchased one of 
these, and bore it off jingling, my nose filled with the odor 
of balsam. 
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Back in the hotel suite I fussed around finding just the 
right place for our Christmas tree, and put it finally on a 
little table against a frosted window, scattered some of the 
small pine cones the florist had given me beneath it, and 
carefully placed April’s tissue wrapped present among 
them. 

Shortly after, I heard April’s laughter and the boom of 
a man’s deep voice, the door was flung open, and she 
came in, flushed and sparkling, her furred arms laden with 
parcels. Behind her came the owner of the basso pro- 
fundo, an elephantine character in a long black overcoat 
and slouch hat. 

“This is Sam Phelps, darling. He came to see me at re- 
hearsal.” 

We shook hands. I decided I liked Sam, whoever he 
was. I relieved him of his hat and coat, rummaged in a 
bag for a flask, and gestured with it to Sam. Sam nodded 
happily. 

“With a little tap water,” he said. 

“Sam is dramatic critic of the Enquirer, and a danger- 
ous man to confide in, but I confide in him anyway. He’s 
known me since I was a kid with Stuart Walker,” April 
explained to me. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Sam with a twinkle. “I have fond 
memories of the embryo Sara Bernhardt, especially in her 
“Sea Gull” debut.” 

That cued them into a state of reminiscence of things of 
the theater in Cincinnati, interrupted by April’s finally dis- 
covering the little Christmas tree. She was enchanted and, 
finding her gift, wanted to open it then and there, but I 
persuaded her to wait until morning. 

“I forgot to tell you, darling, that Sam has invited us to 
have dinner with bim.” 

“It will be at oxy mother’s,” Sam said. “Christmas Eve is 
the one night she cannot bear to be alone. I am a bache- 
lor, and have my own digs. My sister and the children live 
in New Orleans. My mother will be grateful for your com- 

any.” 
“It’s kind of you to take in a couple of waifs on a night 
like this,” I said. “We would be delighted.” 

And so we drove out in Sam Phelp’s old car to his 
mother’s home upon a hill overlooking the Ohio: River, set 
this hight in a winter wonderland. It was one of the nicest 
Christmas Eves I had ever spent, and Mrs. Phelps was so 
obviously charmed by April that my girl shone like a 
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jewel, and I was pleased she was enjoying herself, too. 
Sam beamed upon us all, as if we were doing him the 
greatest favor in the world, and knowing exactly where the 
best of his mother’s private stock was kept, saw to it that 
the cups of cheer were never empty. 

Mrs. Phelps retired early, and driving us back to the 
Sinton, Sam suggested that he show us bow prohibition 
had come to Cincinnati. This inspired April to ask him to 
aw me Mecklenberg’s, the last of the famous beer gar- 

ens. 

“Once they had these places at the end of every strect- 
car line, where you could sit out under the trees, or the 
grape pergolas, and drink your beer, sip your wine, and lis- 
ten to good music,” 

So we went to Meck’s, as they both called it, which 
turned out to be a smaller Luchow’s, and had a furtive 
highball—forthcoming only because of Sam’s credentials. 

“There are very few places where you can get hard 
booze served up,” said Sam, “That you get from your 
bootlegger. This is basically a beer town. Have you ever 
heard of a beer flat?” 

“¥ think I remember being in one once,” said April. 

“You wouldn’t be apt to forget it,” said Sam. “This is 
Vine Street we’re on now. I'll park over here and we'll go 
in that building and visit one of the best.” 

My first beer flat was an experience, We were admitted 
by a motherly looking hausfrau and escorted down the 
long hall of a railroad flat to the kitchen. Around a large 
round table sat a group of people, some in shirt sleeves, 
two couples in evening dress, one a large police captain in 
uniform. The lighting was a large, round glass fixture sus- 
pended from the ceiling by a chain. We took the three 
empty chairs at the table. At once a man in shirt sleeves, 
obviously the host, handed me a tin bucket foaming with 
home brew, and icy cold. I held it awkwardly for a mo- 
ment, wondering when he would bring the glasses. 

“You put your head in it and drink all you can and 
then pass it to April; then she passes it to me,” said Sam. 

I did as I was told. I drank and passed the can to April. 
She took it with a grin, and did the same. I had no sooner 
relinquished my hold on the bucket than the police captain 
next to me took his nose out of his bucket and passed it to 
me. And so it went, around and around, and in a surpris- 
ingly short time, we were feeling very mellow, and talking 
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to everyone at the table as if we had known each other all 
our lives. 

Finally, Sam signalled us to leave, handed the motherly 
hostess a handful of bills, and we weaved our way down 
the long hall, passing other well-dressed customers just 
coming in, 

“That’s the ticket,” said Sam when we reached the 
street, “the chain gang. Just pass the bucket.” 

“That stuff is strong,” said April. 

“It sure is,” said Sam. “Byverybody in this town thinks 
he’s the finest brewmaster who ever lived.” 

“How much do those cans hold?” I asked. : 

“Exactly a quart and a pint,” said Sam. “They call it a 
growler.” 

“Where do bachelors go when they feel like having 
fun?” asked April suddenly, giving Sam an arch look. 
“Newspaper men, for instance?” 

Sam appeared. to meditate. “Well,” he said slowly, “this 
isn’t much of a sin city, as you probably remember, April. 
But, boys do manage. to amuse themselves occasionally 
with some rural diversions. There’s dice, blackjack, and a 
wheel spinning out Dixie Highway, even just across the 
bridge. A tawdry little redlight district in Newport.” 

“I know all about that,” April said. “Phooey.” 

“Then there’s a little place nearby, frequented by disso- 
lute newspaper men, politicians, and other shady types. 
Let’s go up for a nightcap to Coralie Fenton’s.” 

We drove through the snow to a dark street near the 
courthouse, climbed some more stairs, and followed Sam 
into another railroad fiat, much like the one we had just 
left, only instead of ending in a kitchen, the hall ied to a 
sumptuously furnished livingroom, with a crystal chande- 
lier, and good, imitation, period French Furniture. 

Coralie Fenton made an entrance, and was introduced 
to us by a distinguished grey haired man with courtly 
manners and a soft southern accent. His name was Edwin 
Wilkins and, Sam explained later, was regarded as Cora- 
lie’s fancy man, 

Coralie herself was a tall woman of middle age, with 
reddish blonde hair. She wore a red evening dress, a pre- 
caution she explained to April, because you never knew 
who would drop in. She also wore a primitive hearing aid 
which suffered from feed-back when she turned up the 
volume, and kept making peculiar noises. A colored maid 
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brought in a tray with ice, glasses, a siphon of seltzer and 
a bottle of what looked like good bourbon. 

We sat around and chatted, sipped our drinks, and be- 
haved as if we were invited guests. I wondered where the 
action was, and when it would start. Coralie treated Sam 
with deference and obvious affection; he was obviously an 
old friend, or customer; probably both, I thought. 

At this point April excused herself, and Coralie rose 
and escorted her to the entrance to the hall. 

Sam took advantage of the diversion to ask Edwin to 
show me the “book.” Edwin handed me a large, leather- 
bound album. 

“Mr. Sam is an admirer of our little collection,” he said 
with a diffident smile. 

I began turning the pages and I, too, became an instant 
admirer of the “book.” It was a fat collection of glossy 
photographs of very nude and very fetching women, in 
very fetching poses. Sam watched me with obvious delight. 

“They’re not all professionals,” he said. “Most are local 
housewives who get bored at times, and can use a few 

kicks, and a few extra bucks.” 

: “Ah,” I said, “one makes a choice and. . .” 

“Presto. Coralie makes a call, and you have company, 
and can play house all by yourself.” 

Coralie returned with April and gave me a big smile. “I 
don’t think you will be using that tonight, Mr. Cantrell.” 

“No,” I said with a grin. “I guess not,” and reluctantly 
handed back the reference work to Edwin. 

“Let's go home,’ April said softly, giving my hand a 
squeeze. 

And we got in the car with Sam and went down to our 
hotel, and Sam was persuaded to come up and have a 
nightcap. 

‘The next morning I awoke feeling wonderful, if a shade 
hung over. Breakfast came up, and then our presents were 
exchanged. April of course, had hers unwrapped before I 
could even break the seals on mine. I heard her chuckling 
to herself. Now I had the wrappings off my present. The 
shop name on the little white box J held seemed vaguely 
familiar. I opened it, and there in his nest of tissue lay a 
little god Pan playing his pipes. He was a lovely little ras- 
cal and looked very much like... 

My head came up with a snap, and April rocked back 
and forth in mirth as she held her little angel cupped in 
her hands. 
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Then it hit me. My Pan was Royal Copenhagen Porce- 
lain, and it had come from the same shop as the angel. 

“Did you,” I said in wonder, “happen to find this little 
rascal in a shop near the hotel? In a window?” 

“In a window all by himself, sitting there among all the 
silver, gold and crystal. “Yes,” she shrieked. “Oh brother.” 
“Somebody in that shop has a sense of humor,” I said. 

“So have we, darling. So have we.” And she was off 


again. 
I was happy that Christmas was off to a good start, 


The rest of our stay was uneventful for me, but for 
April it was a constant round of sentimental renewals; old 
friends to see, relatives to visit, luncheons, dinner parties, 
parties. Then we were on the train again, rushing through 
the night, bound for another city, another theater, another 
hotel. 

I stayed with it until late in March, then left April and 
the show in Kansas City and returned to New York. It 
had been a great experience, but more importantly it had 
been just the right way to solve the problems of our re- 
ot If anything, I felt that we were closer now than ever 
before. 
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XVI 


IT WAS NOT easy settling down to work in New York that 
spring; there was too much excitement in the air, and most 
of it fired by Lindbergh’s flight to Paris, not a little by 
Dempsey’s decision to try and win back his title from 
Gene Tunney, and even a small assist from Judge Ben 
Lindsay, and his “companionate marriage” notions, It was 
a wild, daffy time to be alive, even if Calvin Coolidge 
seemed to sense something none of the rest of us even sus- 
pected and announced suddenly that he would not be a 
candidate for re-election. 

The new play was shaping up, but I wasn’t at all happy 
with it, and found I enjoyed spending more and more time 
away from it, Hiding from it, would be more honest. It 
just wasn’t going where it was supposed to go. 

It was much pleasanter to sit with Casey Murdoch up at 
the stadium and watch the Babe belt homers, go to the 
theater at night with Pauline and Nicky, or make the 
fights at the Garden with William Dyne, who proved to be 
a ferocious fan. I drifted, not bedeviled by conscience but 
that I was just funking it, afraid to face up to the fact that 
{ might not have a play at all, that April would be coming 
home soon, and I had nothing to show her. 

We had a steak together on Eighth Avenue one night 
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before going to the fights, and Dyne put down his knife 
and fork, after polishing off his sirloin, wiped his mouth 
carefully, sugared his coffee, and planted his elbows on the 
table and gave me his sincere look. 

“I like company,” he said, “and I think you could learn 
to qualify as a member in good standing of the fight mob, 
but ain’t you supposed to be home beating the typewriter? 
You're talent. You’re supposed to make like the leisure 
classes, which includes artist’s representatives, like me. 
You're not going to be any Gene O'Neill, bumming 
around like you are. What’s with the play?” 

“It isn’t,” I said sheepishly. “I just can’t get with it.” 

“Look,” he rumbled. “You were through a lot with your 
girl. I know about that. It takes it out of you. Then you 
were with her on the road. But now you got a chance, 
while she’s still away, to get out of this town and get the 
fog out of your head.” 

“Yes, I’ve got to do something. Where could I go?” 

“Go to Fire Island. Rockaway. Anyplace. How would 
East Hampton suit you?” 

“East Hampton sounds just fine, Why there?” 

“Well,” he said, his eyes sliding away, “I know a guy 
who has a cottage down there. I could get it for you, I 
think. It will cost you a few hundred, since it’s still out of 
season,” he added hastily. 

“When can J know?” I asked, excited. 

“I think I can swing it by tomorrow.” : 

“Who is this generous acquaintance of yours?” I said, 
suddenly enlightened, 

“Oh, just a pal,” he said with elaborate diffidence. 

I grinned at him, and called for the check. It was the 
feast I could do for a friend. The fights were terrible. 

That night I packed a suitcase, bundled up my papers, 
put the typewriter in its case, and was ready to go. ‘The 
next afternoon I was on a train for East Hampton, with 
ane keys to a cottage in my pocket. I left the booze at: 
home. 

The cottage was small, weather-beaten, adequate. It sat 
on the dunes, away from everyone and everything but the 
Atlantic Ocean, and in a wild waste of sand. 

The weather was glorious, and the sun was hot. It 
stayed hot. After two weeks, I was tanned, lean and never 
felt better in my life. The play was still a mess, but I 
worked at it every morning until eleven o’clock, and each 
afternoon, from four to seven. Religiously. 
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Then late one afternoon at the end of the third week, 
returning from the beach, salt-encrusted, empty as any 
shell, I found that the Marine Corps had established a 
beachhead on my stoop. Stripped down, wearing a faded 
pair of my old swimming trunks, the scar of an old wound 
gleaming whitely on his torso, was Bus Holden, Captain, 
U.S.M.C. 

Holden, who had succeeded to command of the battal- 
ion just-before he was wounded, had been put in the same 
ward with me in France. He had stayed on in the Corps, 
with the permanent rank of captain. 

He picked up a half fifth of Gordon’s, saluted me, and 
took a good pull at it. Then he set the bottle down care- 
fully and creaked back in my rocker. 

“[ have been staying with friends in town and I heard 
about some snooty, psalm-singing egghead who was mak- 
ing like a beachcomber on the dunes, who never smoked, 
chewed, drank or screwed around with broads, and I said 
to myself that cold-nosed sonofabitch has either got the 
clap or he is a hairy gyrene. So, I come over. Set your ass 
down a spell, Cantrell, you got company.” 

_ That started the three weeks that changed a lot of 
things, and we survived only because we were both in fine 
condition to start with. The monastic life was finished, and 
our cottage quickly became the scandal of the early season 
at drowsy old East Hampton. A girl could, and possibly 
did, ruin her reputation by just walking past the place on 
the beach, 
- It wasn’t all boozing and wenching; we had plenty of 
time to rediscover and explore an old war-time friendship 
and begin a new one that was to last until his untimely 
death in Bethesda Naval Hospital, of the ravages of a 
deadly and debilitating tropical disease called leishman- 
iasis, one of the nastiest parasites around. 

Holden’s outfit was on occupation duty in Haiti. He had 
put in several years service there and was due to go back 
when his month’s leave was over. He fascinated me with 
stories of the antic doings of marines on the islands, the 
devious ways of the politicians, and his adventures in 
arms, both soft and hard. He claimed that the biggest 
threat to the well-being of a good marine in Haiti was ex- 
otic diseases, and the agitation against their presence there 
by the liberal American press, which was causing the res- 
ignations of many fine officers. 

In his gear he had a new book stowed away for me. It 
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was called “Black Fire” and bad been written by a naval 
- fieutenant, a doctor named Jason Clark who had served in 
the islands. Bus said it. was considered to be painfully au- 
tobiographical, and he assured me that it reflected very lit- 
tle credit to the navy—an opinion, I could be assured, that 
Was Officially marine, 

I tossed the book aside to await an improbable moment 
of serenity but, one cloudy afternoon with a forecast of 
storm, when Bus had gone into the village for supplies and 
a vital assignation with the bootlegger, I picked it up and 
started to leaf through it. Before I realized it I was com- 
pletely absorbed. When I encountered the young navy 
nurse called Kelly, I began to experience a sense of imme- 
diacy and excitement which grew and intensified as the 
story unfolded, and when a summer storm broke over- 
head, I was no longer in East Hampton, Long Island, I 
was in that primitive hospital in the depths of a Haitian 
jungle, the rain was fierce and tropical, and the girl was no 
longer Kelly, she was April Shannon! 

When Bus Holden stood in the doorway, piled with 
bundles, I stared at him without recognition. 

“What the hell’s the matter. with you? Fractured al- 
teady?” 

I came out of the chair with a yell, waving the book. 
“It’s a play! I’ve got my play!” 

“That’s good,” he said. “Put it down and give us a 
hand. I’ve got a carload of goodies out there to be hauled 
in before the rain gets in the damn gin.” 

“Supplies, hell, They won’t go away. Sit down, I’ve got 
to talk to you about the book. It whammed the hell out of 
me.” ‘ 

He put a leg on the table and srinned at me. 

“So it got to you, eh? Smell that jungle rot?” 

“Yes. This guy ever write anything before?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You said something about it being autobiographical. Is 
that really true?” 

“Yeah. It might have been better for all hands if he had 
mk his mouth shut. Must have been a compulsion te con- 

ess.” 

“What about Kelly, the nurse?” 

“She’s for real—a redhead knockout. I know. Real 
mame was Pinky Burns.” 

“That big black bastard of a medicine man—Pache. 
‘Was he for real?” 
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“Yeah. Only his real name is St. Denis. Pache St. Denis. 
He’s a big Voodoo-Obeah man in those jungles where they 
beat the drums all night. A smart bastard, too. Some night 
those drums are going to get going like all hell, after the 
Corps has left, and that big cat is going to come slithering 
out of the jungle with his mob of zombies and slit every 
ruling-class throat along the coast road where the quality 
folks who wear shoes are living. And next morning old 
Pache is going to be king of those goddamn islands.” 

“But in the book Kelly blew his head off with a forty- 
five.” 

“That’s the fiction part, Mike. He got away and hid out 
with his mob in the swamps.” 

“Did he really rape Kelly. For sure?” 

“So they say.” 

“ow could that bastard lieutenant sell her down the 
tiver after she saved his life and his career?” 

“He did it for little old Millie, the wife back home.” 

“God, what a belt, What happened to Kelly after she 
was sent away?” 

“She could have married any marine in sight, but she 

_just left. The scuttle is that she stayed in the service and 
got herself shipped out again-——Pacific side—probably 
some other godforsaken island.” 

“Bus, I know the girl who is going to play Kelly.” 

“Yeah? She better be one hell of a girl.” 

“She’s one hell of a girl.” 

He gave me a crooked grin. “Sounds like you’re a be- 

_ jiever. Are you going to try and make a play out of that 

book?” 

“I’m going to try like hell.” 

“Good luck.” 

“J'll have to get the dramatic rights.” 

“Oh? That may take some doing.” 

“Why?” 

“The author sort of disappeared after the book came 
out. He resigned from the navy. Sort of had to.” 

“I see. I better get my thief on the blower in New 
Yor ” 

“Your what?” 

“My agent. He’s good at smelling out properties.” 

“Before you take off, let me remind you that I am hun- 
gry and I thirst—especially do I thirst—and it is your 
watch.” 

“Okay, Captain, sir.” I threw him a languid salute. 
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“You've got it coming, and more. What do you want with 
your gin, sir?” 

“Just a little salt and, say, half a fresh lime.” 

“We got limes?” 

“We got limes. In the bag in the car, with the other 
junk. You can bring it all in.” 

“Yes, sir, on the double.” 

And, somehow, he had the right idea—limes were just 
the thing. Then I went to the village and called Dyne. He 
listened patiently to my description of the novel and prom- 
ised to get in touch with the author’s representative. He 
also hoped that I wasn’t planning to spend an entire sum- 
mer on the beach, lolling around and reading novels. His 
friend might want to use the cottage himself, 

When I got back to the cottage, a boy on a bicycle was 
pedalling down our lane. He had a telegram for Bus. 

I was getting ice when he came in with the telegram 
open in his hand. 

“I’m ordered to Washington,” he said. “Those bastards 
could find a flea in a snow storm if it wore dogtags.” 

“That means you’re not going back to Haiti?” 

“Hell, no. I’ve got to go back. At least I think I’ve got 
to go back. What it means is that I probably will have to 
explain a little more fully how some idiots in my com- 
mand happened to shell a missionary’s house with a few 
rounds of rotten mangoes.” 

“Sounds like a hell of a war.” 

Later that night I poured Bus and his belongings into 
his rented car, and after some weaving around, got him 
aimed in the right direction and bid him a fond farewell. 
Walking back to the cottage I sobered up enough to won- 
der why I was still so high on making a play out of “Black 
Fire.” 

In the morning I knew: April simply had to play Kelly 
—she was Kelly! 

I knew something else. I wasn’t going to sit around one 
hour longer waiting to hear from Dyne. I was going back 
up to New York immediately and help find those dramatic 
tights. I began throwing my stuff together. 

The city ground, groaned and suffered under the early 
summer heat, but it didn’t bother me at all. I was hardly 
conscious of it. I spent almost all my time in Dyne’s office, 
making his life miserable and goading him into staying at 
the phone trying to track down Jason Clark, 
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Finally, a much harassed literary agent called back with 
the news that she had located Clark in a small town in 
New Jersey, where he was practicing medicine. 

Dyne had a contract drawn up, calling for the original 
author to receive twenty percent of the dramatist’s royal- 
ties from the play, and an equal percentage of any motion 
picture fees. The literary agent gave her approval and I set 
out to find the author on my own. Dyne refused absolutely 
and profanely to have anything further to do with it. He 
told me, as an afterthought, not to try and find him for 
any reason in the near future, as he expected to be so- 
journing at some spa taking the waters. 

Wyckoff, New Jersey, despite its location a few miles 
from the burgeoning and fashionable section of Ridge- 
wood, was an innocent, still rather bucolic hamlet. 

I had no trouble in locating the offices of Dr. Clark on 

Maple Street. The door to the office was at street level. I 
pushed it open and heard a bell jangle somewhere in back. 
The small waiting room was empty. It struck me as having 
been furnished second hand. There was a small pile of 
out-of-date magazines, and no patients. 
_ I stood for a moment regarding another door which led, 
obviously, to the doctor’s inner sanctum. It remained 
closed. Perhaps he had a patient there, but I doubted it. I 
went back to the front door, opened it again and let the 
bell jangle once more, then closed it with a bang. 

T heard voices elsewhere in the house, then quiet. The 
door to the doctor’s office opened and a woman stood 
_ there frowning. 

“The doctor isn’t in,” she said. 

“Are you the doctor’s nurse?” 

Her mouth turned down in an unattractive curve. 

Yes, I’m his nurse,” she said bitterly. “But as I said, he 
isn’t in.” 

“T’m, not here to see him professionally,” I said. “I came 
over from New York about his novel.” 

Her eyes widened. I thought she grew pale. Her hands 
worked. She stared at me. 

“Oh. You the man that agent called about?” 

“My name is Cantrell.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

She recovered some measure of control. “Didn’t expect 
you So soon.” 

“It’s very important that I talk to the doctor. I want the 
rights to dramatize his novel for the stage.” 
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“It’s no use. We don’t want to go through that again.” 
Her eyes were anguished. 
eo e 39 

“I’m Mrs. Clark.” 

“Oh then, you’re Mil—” I caught myself too late. 

“Yes, ’'m the Millie of the book. I’m the girl he gave up 
that whore for.” She colored, but stared defiantly. 

“It will make a wonderful play, I think. Your husband 
can make a lot of money if it is a success.” 

She wavered. “I don’t think he'll do it, but since you’ve 

me such a long way, please sit down and tell me about 
it.” 

We sat in the dingy waiting room and IJ told her about 
it. I showed her the contract. 

“Is twenty percent a good figure?” 

“Your husband’s agent said that it was very generous. 
More so than the usual arrangement between author and 
dramatist.” 

“He worked very hard on that book.” 

“I will have to work hard, too, and I don’t yet know 
how much of his material I can use. I may end up by 
using very little of it, outside of the bare plot.” 

“What did you think of that bitch of a navy nurse?” she 
asked. 

“I thought she was colorful,” I said carefully. 

“Are you going to make the lieutenant send her away in 
the end and go back to his wife?” 

I looked at her without smiling. “Yes, I wouldn’t tamper 
with that for anything. It rings too true.” 

She watched me for a moment from under her scanty 
lashes. Then she rose. 

“PH have to ask the doctor,” she said, and went into his 
office and closed the door. 

I heard murmurs, then a curse and the crash of what 
sounded like a bottle being hurled against a wall. In a mo- 
ment I could smell the reek of alcohol. I remained seated 
and tried to appear calm and unhearing. 

There were more murmurs, then quiet. 

The door opened and closed swiftly. Mrs. Clark stood 
there with the contract in her hand. 

“The doctor has agreed. He signed these contracts for 
you.” 

She handed the papers to me. I glanced at his sprawled 
Signatures, nodded, folded the contracts and put them in 
my pocket. So the doctor was a lush. 
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I looked at Mrs. Clark. The bitterness was back with 
her. 

“We need money. It’s hard just starting out.” 

“T guess it is,” I said. “Please tell your husband that I 
appreciate his taking a chance on me. We've got a long, 
hard way to go, but if we hit it, it will be well worth it to 
us both.” 

“I hope so,” she said. “But—” she hesitated, her hands 
crawling together again, “is there any advance or any- 
thing. I mean now? I mean something that binds the con- 
tract, like in buying a house or something?” 

“Sometimes,” I said, and managed a smile. “Why not 
now?” 

I wrote out a check to the order of Jason Clark, M. D. 
for five hundred dollars. 

“A small advance for good luck,” I said. 

She accepted it without a change of expression. I 
opened the street door. “Thank you, too, Mrs. Clark. I ap- 
preciate your help.” 

She came close to me and stared into my eyes, putting a 
hand on my sleeve. ; 

“Get a very pretty actress to play the part of Millie,” 
she said. “Will you promise, please?” 

“Yes, I promise,” I said, and fled. : 

When I got back to New York, I began work on the 
play that very night. I kept at it day and night, going out 
only for dinner, and it didn’t come easy at all, especially 
when the big faults in the plot began to open up, but I was 
_ fired by enthusiasm and the certainty that I was on to 
something very, very exciting, indeed. 

Then one sweltering night in early July, the phone rang 
and April was lilting at me from San Francisco. 

It was a fifty-dollar connection, and worth every cent of 
it, and the refrain stayed with me the rest of the night: 
“lm coming home, darling. I’m coming home.” 

And then, right on cue, and exuberantly welcomed to 
share my good news, came Pauline, followed by Nicky 
brandishing a bottle of rum and tossing me a bag of limes. 

Pauline raised her lips to be kissed and we made a good 
production out of it, and things tingled. 

“J hope your own babe is coming back soon,” protested 
Nicky. “What I don’t need in my life is competition from 
‘a sex-starved centaur.” 

“She’s coming back,” I yelled. 

“Great news, darling,” Pauline said, and kissed me 
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again. “So “Romance” has closed out. Where was April 
when she called?” 

“San Francisco.” 

“Now we have a mess of things to celebrate,” said 
Nicky. “We are here this blistering night to formally re- 
quest that you and your beauteous damzel witness us as 
we emulate the unfortunate lemmings, leap off into the 
sunset and drown ourselves in the dreadful depths of matri- 
mony.” 

“What’s that?” I sat up straight. 

“Trust dear old Foggy Fosdick to Jouse up my en- 
trance,” said Pauline. “I was about to come on strong with 
our big news.” 

“Pauline decided that we were tired of hiding from the 
priests,” said Nicky. “I blame it on a revival of “The Pass- 
ing of the Third Floor Back.” We had to go and see it last 
week and Pauline caught a severe case of morality.” 

“God, this is wonderful,” I said. “When?” 

“Oh, it will have to keep until I get back from Washing- 
ton,” she said. “I promised to go into a revival of “She 
Stoops to Conquer” with Mrs. Fiske. It’s a kind of next to 
final appearance on the stage for Minnie.” 

“You see,” said Nicky, “you try to get them into the 
barn and they start backing off and kicking up their heels, 
Marrying an actress is one of the better ways to fulfill a 
death wish.” 

“Oh, rot,” said Pauline. “You know what he’s got in his 
closet? A shelf of shrunken heads. And J haven’t even 
begun to explore the place. It’s going to be one hell of a 
marriage.” 

“You know how these broads get hooked on the thea- 
ter,” asked Nicky, ignoring her. “They get to stand there 
on the stage, alone, playing the only woman, and suddenly 
they get the message, through their ovaries or something, 
that out there in the dark all those thousands of tumefact- 
ing cocks, coming on just for them, They’re gone, boy. 
They got to have it—like candy.” 

“He’s absolutely, completely insane,” said Pauline. “It’s 
in his family. Thet’s why they live in trees.” 

“It will be good, clean fun raising a litter of idiots,” said 
Nicky. “We need another of those jumbo rum collins.” 

“I think that we are also going to buy a house,” said 
Pauline. 

“In the city?” I asked with surprise. 
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“Yes, A divine little place uptown, between Broadway 
‘and West End Avenue.” 

“What street?” I asked, puzzled. 

“Well, it’s not called a street. Have you ever heard of 
Pomander Walk?” 

“Pomander Walk? Wasn’t there an old play by that 
title?” 

“Yes, In 1911. It played here and in London. That’s the 
whole idea, you see. There’s actually a street by that name 
in Chiswick, a London suburb. That’s where the play got 
its title. Then around 1921, some architects decided to 
build this double row of English-type houses, between 
Ninety-fourth Street and Ninety-fifth Streets—especially 
for theater people. We just happened to hear about it. 
Nicky and I went up exploring and fell.in love with the 
place. So our future address will be Dr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Merton, Pomander Walk, New York City.” 

“{] hope you get your mail,” I said. 

“ts a hell of a location,” said. Nicky. “And, conven- 
ient? It will be like living in Philadelphia.” 

‘How would you and April like to have the guest room 
decorated,” asked Pauline. 

“God bless you both,” I said. “Life is full. Life is rich.” 

April’s coming home at the end of the week was some- 
what in the nature of a triumphant return. I supposed that 
I was in for a reasonably quiet, intimate reunion with her 
in Grand Central Station when her train from Chicago 
pulled in that Saturday moming. Instead, when. she finally 
appeared at the gates, accompanied by a Jaden-down Lily 
* Jackson, she was immediately besieged by photographers, 
and a herd of autograph seekers. How this was inspired 
without the machinations of a press agent I will never un- 
derstand, but there she was among them, gay and ani- 
mated, smilingly serene, as if all this was her natural due. 
She was wearing a shimmering silk Chinese dress, daringly 
slit at the sides and showing off her fine legs when she 
moved, and all in all I thought she made one hell of a sen- 
sational Chinese doll. Some of her fellow passengers, 
mostly male, of course, thought so, too, and added their 
numbers to her public. When finally she had time for me, 
I felt exhausted. 

“You look like Mother goddamn,” I said. 

“Screw you, too,” she whispered happily and came into 
my arms. . 

A fiashbuib went off, 
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“Let’s get the hell out of here,” J said. “I’m just folks. I 
can’t take this notoriety.” 

She sent Lily off to Harlem, and we piled the luggage 
and ourselves into two cabs and set off, at last, for home. 

It was quite a homecoming, quite a weekend. We had a 
lot to catch up on, and not all of it was in bed. There was 
the talk, the way it truly was. We didn’t start at the begin- 
ning of the end. We started with Nicky and Pauline, and 
their big news, and Pomander Walk, and there the narra- 
tive came to an abrupt halt. After thirty or so minutes on 
the phone with Pauline, April came back wearing her cat’s 
smile. 

I waited for the bulletin. It was not long in coming. 

“There’s another house on Pomander Walk and it’s for 
rent. Pauline is calling Nicky at Columbia to go right down 
and get it.” 

“Get it?” 

“For us, We're going to start living like human beings.” 

“Thanks, Us slobs were doing all right until you rich 
folks started comin’ around.” 

She let out a peal of the old, rich laughter and snuggled 
close. 

“Christ, Mike, r was lonely without you. I didn’t know 
it could be so bad. 

“Don’t try to change the subject. Are you kidding about 
us taking a house up there?” 

“No,” she said with a frown, pushing away from me, 
“We're starting a new run, we need a new set.” 

“All right. Don’t jerk my leash. But we're not striking 
this one. At least not yet. J can use it as a place to work.” 

“You'll have a whole house to work in.” 

“We'll see.” 

ay think you like living like a slob.” 

“Why not? I am a slob, Who else would put up with an 

Trish— 

She put her eae against my mouth. “Don’t say it. 
Don’t say it.” 

I pulled her hand away. “Say what?” 

“Bitch,” 

“Who said I was going to say ‘bitch’? I was going to say 
pixie.” 

“I think you’re a bitchin’ liar. But, speaking of work— 
what work?” 

So we started in again with the narrative, and I told her 
about the cottage on the dunes at East Hampton, and my 
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pristine ways and monkish regimen before the landing of 
the marines. By then we began to run out of daylight, and 
Nicky and Pauline came in for a cocktail before taking us 
to supper at the Brevoort. 

Nicky handed me a receipt for the two month’s rent he 
had put on deposit with the real estate agent for the house 
on Pomander Walk, and copies of the lease to be signed. 

“Tt’s at the other end, away from ours,” said Nicky, “so 
we won't have to be listening to each other take our baths. 
But it’s just as nice as ours.” 

“Thanks, Nicky. I'l write you a check.” 

“Write me a drink, friend. I'll trust you for the dough.” 

When I had made the drinks and brought them in, 
April and Pauline were head to head on the sofa, catching 
up on their careers. 

“When are you taking possession?” asked Nicky. 

“Well—” I started. 

“Next week,” said April. 

I shrugged at Nicky. 

“That’s what I thought you said.” He winked at me. 

A full, hectic month passed before April and I moved 
4nto our new home on Pomander Walk. The choosing of 
furniture and the decorating we simply turned over to a 
store on Fifth Avenue. We were not qualified, and far too 
distracted and impatient to be bothered. We spent a long 
weekend in Washington with Pauline and Nicky attending 
the opening of Mrs. Fiske’s revival. Then April came 
down with influenza. The doctor had her removed from 
. the place on Nineteenth Street, which he seemed to view 
with vast distaste, to a hospital on East Twentieth. 

After they got her fever down and things generally 
under control, I spent most of every day of the two weeks 
she was there sitting in her room and doing my best to 
keep her from being a sore trial to the sisters, who de- 
served a better fate than coping with this sick, resentful 
animal. She took her illness as an insufferable affront, to 
be avenged by lashing out at anyone who came near her. 

Trying to distract her, I filled her in on every detail of 
what had happened down at East Hampton. It was the 
story of how I had stumbled upon the material for my new 
play that caught her, and how I had tracked down the au- 
thor and got the dramatic rights. But it was when I began 
sketching out the general outline of the plot that her inter- 
est and excitement began to mount. 

She questioned me closely and demanded to know every 
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small fact I could give her on the background of the story 
of Haiti. Finally I brought in the novel and she read it av- 
idly, giving us all a day or so of respite from her tantrums. 

I had received several telephone calls from a lawyer 
representing André Devereaux, asking that he be allowed to 
talk to April. I explained that she was ill, but he insisted 
politely, and asked that he be permitted to see her in the 
hospital. I refused, but promised that as soon as she had 
come home, and was feeling up to it. I would phone him. 

Up to the day she left the hospital, April and I dis- 
cussed the play in exhaustive detail. She was quick, inven- 
tive, and completely absorbed in the role of the navy 
nurse. She had taken her over completely, and I knew that 
she wanted to play the part herself. She intuitively knew 
more about Kelly in a few days than the author of the 
novel, not to mention the playwright, and had already 
Started to make careful notes in a small stenographer’s 
book I had brought her. 

We finally got her home, and after a few days I told her 
about the lawyer. She was very quiet and thoughtful for a 
while and then said, “Call him. Tell him I'll talk to him 
after we’ve moved into our new place.” 

“Do you feel up to moving?” 

“Yes. Yes. Yes,” She screamed it at me. 

I left her without a word and called the lawyer. He 
didn’t like it, but he had to settle for it. 

The next day we took up residence in our new home. 
We spent hours exploring the house, hand in hand like 
children, and we were delighted at our genius in letting 
others choose our furniture and do our decorating. Every- 
thing was a new excitement, a discovery, a pleasing sur- 
prise. We voted the store a gift of gratitude for their taste, 
their efficiency and their superb merchandise. Then April 
proceeded, in gamin delight, to take the place apart and 
do it all over. 

When the last artisan had departed, April was ready to 
receive the legal representative of André Devereaux. 

Mr. Ezra Venable, senior partner of Devereaux’s law 
firm, was tall, courtly, elderly and silvered with dignity. 
He wasted no time on trivialities. 

“I am here, Miss Shannon at the request of Mr. André 
Devereaux. Mr. Devereaux, I understand, gave you at one 
time an antique emerald ring . . .” 

I heard April draw in her breath. The lawyer hesitated, 
then went on. 
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“He is aware that you have had, since this ring came 
into your possession, a series of nightmares, and very trou- 
bled dreams, which he feels are having an adverse effect 
on your health and well being. He is very, very concerned 
—because of his very deep affection for you—and is 
therefore very anxious that you return this ring to him.” 

He paused again, and my ears rang with tension. 

“He would like the opportunity to replace the gem at 
any time with one of your own choosing. In addition, he 
has instructed me to inform you that he has decided, if 
you are interested, to back a production of a favorite play 
of yours—‘The Sea Gull.’” 

A gasp from April. 

“He would like to see you bring it to Broadway this 
coming season. To this end he has made certain arrange- 
ments with one of the most distinguished and successful of 
Broadway producers, Peter Fain, to underwrite the entire 
production.” 

Dead quiet. I could hear my heart beat. 

In the kitchen a glass shattered on the floor. I heard 
Lily mutter to herself. Then I saw April move out of her 
chair. She slipped the ring from her finger, walked care- 
fully across the room to where the polite old man had 
risen when she did. She held out her hand, the emerald 
winking and trembling on her palm. 

He looked down on her, ignoring the ring, a quizzical 
look on his face. 

“Do you accept my client’s offer?” 

- “No. But I am grateful for his deep concern, and I 
thank him for it.” Her voice was low, without feeling. 

He took the ring gently and put it in his waistcoat 
pocket, He made a small gesture, as if he wanted to put 
his hand on her shoulder, thought better of it, bowed and 
took his leave. 

I saw him out. When I came back, April was standing 
in the same place, her eyes wide, staring at nothing. I 
watched her for a moment, waiting. She said nothing, but 
I saw that her eyes had begun to focus again. 

“Mike. I need you. I’m afraid.” 

She clung to me, and I laughed at her, reassuringly. 

“That’s the second time you’ve thrown away that emer- 
ald. I guess I'll just have to pet rich enough to buy you 
one you'll hang onto.” 

“And time is leaving, too,” she murmured, 

“What?” 
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Then she said clearly and unnaturally, “But it will come 
back.” 

She frightened me, but I held her tighter. Then I real- 
ized that the phone had stopped ringing. I looked across at 
Lily standing patiently in the doorway. 

“Excuse me. There is a Mr. Peter Fain’s office calling 
for Miss April.” 

I felt April quiver against me. 

“Tell them,” I said, “that Miss Shannon has left the 
country.” 

What I meant was world, 
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“Wry Do I have idiots for clients? What do you mean, it 
would destroy her to have anything to do with Peter Fain? 
He’s only the hottest producer on Broadway! What does 
she want me to do, dig up Belasco, for Christ’s sake?” 

William Dyne got out of his chair and began his fast 
walk around his little office, spitting cigarette smoke out of 
the side of his mouth. 

He was red in the face and his little eyes were squeezed 
almost shut, William Dyne was outraged. He had been 
calling not less than five times a day and every night since 
the Fain office had tried to reach April. 

“Other managers have been calling her, too,” I said. 

He ignored that. 

“Do you realize that Devereaux money is behind this 
thing?” He stood before me and pushed his big head down 
into my face. 

“Do I know why out of a clear sky, Fain, who is so 
busy taking millions out of Broadway that he ought to get 
arrested, finds the time to call me and tell me that one of 
my clients doesn’t want to be starred in a big fat produc- 
tion, with all the money found and lyin’ there just waitin’ 
to be spent? And then I can’t even get that mixed-up 
broad on the phone?” 
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“Shut up, Dyne,” I yelled. “That’s enough. If you think 
you're running a whorehouse, and only have to whistle the 
girls down when the big spender comes around, forget it. 
April doesn’t want any part of it, Forget the whole thing!” 

I was on my feet and my fists were balled. 

“Don’t yell. They'll think you’re an agent too.” 

He plumped his fat behind swiftly back into his chair 
and grinned at me impudently. 

“Sit down, pally. I was only blowing my stack in the in- 
terest of making a buck. Sometimes it works.” 

I had to grin back, and I sat down opposite him, as a8 
took to diddling with paper clips. 

“Fain is out, Dyne. You know how April feels iets 
him.” 

“TI can’t afford to know,” he said mournfully. 

“Besides,” I said, “I’ve got a new play in the works, and 
April wants to do that.” 

“Uh, huh,” he said. “Great. Just great. But in the mean- 
time there’s “this. Now hold it, I’m just saying that there’s 
this—while you're getting your property in shape. See? 
And, there’s no hurry. Talk it over with April. Take it 
easy. No deadlines. The money isn’t about to go away. It’s 
a cinch. A dream deal. Just take it easy. Talk it over. 
Maybe she’ll change her mind. 
fe “All right. Let’s leave it like that. But stop badgering 

er. coe 

“Okay, I'll lay off the horn. How about a spot of tea at 
Lindy’s?” 

“That’s a laugh. At Lindy’s?” 

“Yeah,” he said. “There’s always a laugh at Lindy’s. I 
think maybe we could use one.” 

We threw a house warming at our new place on Po- 
mander Walk which lasted an entire weekend, and when it 
was over the place had acquired a fine, lived-in look. 

Nicky had been with us from the start. Pauline had ap- 
peared suddenly on Saturday afternoon, explaining that 
she had begun to feel like a valentine in the revival in 
Washington and had begged out. 

We stood up with them two weeks later at their wed- 
ding in a Buddhist temple near Mott Street, and it was a 
very colorful affair, complete with incense, gongs and other 
celestial props. 

Pauline had allowed herself to be converted to humor 
Nicky, who changed his religious convictions about every 
five years. 
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The reception was held in a basement restaurant on Pell 
Street, one of the better Chinatown restaurants; the culi- 
nary creations served up were superb, and unknown on 
their regular menus. The proprietor was a friend of 
Nicky’s, and his daughter was a member of one of Nicky’s 
classes. He outdid himself. 

The rice wine flowed and was very popular, as was the 
champagne, which we had insisted on supplying. We were 
in a very enlightened and festive Buddhist mood when we 
escorted them uptown to the Ile de France, which was 
sailing at three o’clock. 

In the cab Nicky said, “I keep hearing those little tem- 
ple bells, my love.” 

“That’s not so odd,” said Pauline. “You’re wearing one 
of them in your ear.” 

“When did you characters get the idea of having a hon- 
eymoon in Paris?” 

“When Nicky’s Aunt Stella wrote that she would give us 
a present of a trip to Hot Springs, Arkansas,” Pauline 
said. “She wrote that the ideal way to begin a marriage 
was by taking the baths together.” 

_ “Old Stell thinks she can cure incest with a mustard 
plaster,” said Nicky. “Outrageous family I come. from. 
Paris will rock them.” 

“We've got a suite on the Ile,” said Pauline. “Does that 
give you guys any ideas?” 

“I’m way ahead of you,” I said. “How about you, 
April?” 

“Ahead of Pauline on what?” asked April, with at- 
tempted innocence. 

“But we have no passports,” I said. 

“You can use mine,” said Nicky. “They'll know damn 
well I’m no Mata Hari.” 

“Thanks,” I said. 

Then we were at the pier, and soon caught up in the 
clamor that is part of a late sailing. 

We stayed aboard with them helping to down the gifted 
vintages that were heaped about the rooms until the final 
going ashore calls were dinned into our cars. Then we 
joined the mob of last minute revelers for the dash down 
the gangways as the great whistle blasted our ears and. 
sent wreaths of steam around our heads. 

“We can make the next sailing,” I said, as we waited 
our turn for a cab. “How about it? We could use a honey- 
moon. Keep us out of trouble.” 
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April said nothing. I looked at her. Tears were rolling 
down her cheeks. 

“What the hell’s going on?” 

She didn’t answer. An empty cab had rolled in front of 
us and a cap-wearing hustler with a whiskey face was pull- 
ing the door open. I was tempted to defy this larceny, but 
flipped him a quarter, which got me a sneer but no com- 
ment. 

When we got home she threw her wrap on a chair. “I’m 
going straight to bed. I’m exhausted.” 

“Don’t you want a bite to eat? Scrambled eggs?” 

“No. I’ve got a bad headache.” 

“Why were. you crying all over the pier?” 

“Please. I don’t want to talk about it any more tonight.” 

“It’s only evening. A very young evening. Is this any 
way to wind up a wedding? We haven’t even had the 
dancing, not to mention the wassail.” 

But she went on up the stairs, and that was that. 

‘When I went to wake her in the morning, she had al- 
teady gone. 

Lily gave me black coffee in the kitchen, and told me 
that the phone had rung very early, that April had an- 
swered it and gone out shortly afterward without eating 
any breakfast at all. 

I had decided to go downtown to pick up two passport 
applications, but when I opened the front door I found 
André Devereaux’s chauffeur on our stoop, prepared to 
ring the bell. He grinned in surprise. 

“Man, you’re quick.” 

“Hello,” I said, suddenly alert. 

“T’ve brought something real pretty for Miss Shannon,” 
he said. I looked at him irritably. “Yes?” 

“There she is, cuddled up right at the curb.” 

I looked over his shoulder and saw a gleaming new car. 

“Miss Shannon isn’t home,” I said. 

His face fell. 

“Oh? That’s too bad. I was hoping to see her light up 
when she saw her present. I sure was.” 

He shook his head and handed me an envelope. - 

“Present?” 

“Sure enough. The registration and stuff is afl there.” 

He flicked the envelope. 

“From Mr, Devereaux?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s right.” 

I looked at the registration. It was in her name, all 
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right, and the vehicle was a Delage, cylinders-8, and 
words came into my head: Le Pur-Sang, the thorough- 
bred, creation of the great automobile designer of France, 
Monsieur Louis DeLage. “DeLage—the most beautiful car 
in the world—for a woman! 

I followed the chauffeur out to the sidewalk and stood 
with him staring at a masterpiece. 

“1)-8,” he said. “Eight thousand bucks for the chassis 
alone. And man, look at that chassis.” 

The chassis was high, with a tall, beautifully propor- 
tioned radiator. The body was curved, with gentle flowing 
lines, and the coach work was superb. There was some- 
thing subtly sensual, something emotional, something basi- 
cally feminine about this beautiful car that made your 
hands want to caress it. Yet there was something savagely 
masculine, too, an undisguised threat of naked power. 

He echoed my thoughts. “It can get away and hit eighty 
miles an hour in no time fiat. And it’s so quiet you can 
hear yourself breathe. And handles like a feather. Mistah, 
she is an automobile.” 

That was just right. She was an automobile, a dark 
green cabriolet with a jet black top. But she was more 
than an automobile, she was a work of art. We bent our 
heads and looked long inside, making absurd but com- 
pletely comprehensible little sounds of admiration. 

Finally we came up for air, looked at each other and 
nodded our heads. 

He gave her a pat with his big hand. “Well, so long, I 
got to go back to drivin’ a heap.” 

“Just a moment,” I said, handing him the envelope with 
the credentials in it. “I’m sorry you had the trouble of 
driving this up here for Miss Shannon, but she can’t possi- 
bly accept it.” 

His mouth fell open and he rolled his eyes. “Man, I 
ain’t hearin’ right.” 

I smiled at him. “You see, I’ve just given Miss Shannon 
a car myself.” 

“Oh,” he said. 

“Yes.” I continued solemnly. “I’ve bought Miss Shan- 
non a used, but still serviceable, Detroit Electric Runa- 
bout.” 

“Oh,” he repeated, his jaw slack again. 

“You see, in her Electric, I know she can never get far 
away.” ° 

He let out a whoop and slapped his knee. 
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“Man, now I have heard! But what am I going to tell 
the boss?” 
“Tell him that Mr. Cantrell regrets,” I said, and walked 


away. 

J had no further interest that day in passports. 

That night I mentioned the episode to April, and told 
her, very casually, what I had done. She looked at me for 
a long moment. 

“You refused to accept it?” ; 

“Yes, of course. I can’t have that sort of thing.” 

There were sudden lights in her eyes and I braced my- 
self for a storm. Then I realized that the lights were danc- 
ing, and she repeated, “You refused to accept it!” 

And then she let go with a wild hoot of laughter. 

“What’s so amusing? I did only what any red-blooded, 
all-American boy would have done. We can’t have old 
malefactors of great wealth trifling with the purity of our 
womanhood.” 

“All right, Cantrell, you’re a big man tonight,” she man- 
aged through her laughter, “but, some day—look out!” 

“I continue not to be amused,” I said severely. “If you 
want to be courted, and kept, in the style to which you 
fancy you are accustomed, by all means call the Caliph 
Devereaux, and tell him that it was all a ghastly mistake. 
Tell him that your man, Cantrell, was completely without 
portfolio; that you accept his gorgeous offering with grov- 
els of gratitude.” 

She came over and sat in my lap, choked me off with 
kisses. “Shut up. I’m proud of you, you bastard. But don’t 
get delusions of grandeur. And now you'll damn well buy 
me that Electric.” 

And she wasn’t kidding at all. I had to go through with 
it, finally tracking down an old Electric in a lot in Queens, 
I bought it for two hundred dollars, had it repainted for 
fifty more, and hired a man to deliver it to the front of the 
house for another ten. When April got home it was sitting 
there, sparkling and ready, with even a rose in its crystal 
vase. 

She cried with pleasure when she saw it, more because’l 
had kept my promise than because she had any notion of 
hazarding New York traffic with its worn batteries. She 
did insist on an immediate spin in Central Park, and we 
set out, with her at the tiller, and were soon followed by a 
parade of fascinated motorists. We made it to the park, all 
right, and were headed home when, without warning, our 
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ancient china closet stopped humming and rolled to a stop. 
We left it there and came home by cab. I sent a man from 
the garage to tow it away. He said that someone had got 
there first. It was gone. But I had made a lot of character, 
worth twice the investment. 


In that early September we began to know some of our 
neighbors. We were invited to their homes, but managed 
to avoid going. We were not ready for questions, and I 
had a growing conviction that many of these people were 
simply the kind who are drawn to the fringe of the thea- 
ter, who covet its aura of license and glamour. We began 
to feel that perhaps our little neighborhood was a. closed 
affair that could become a little too close. Then, too, there 
were increasing signs that a jungle was in the making not 
too many blocks away, a jungle that could some day stran- 
gle paradise. 

So the bloom had already begun to fade from our rosy 
new home when Pauline and Nicky called one night from 
Paris. 

It had been a chill, sullen day. I had been trying to 
work, but April was in her caged cat mood, padding up 
and down as if she hungered to make a kill. Finally she 
came to my den where J sat staring at the typewriter. 

“Why don’t you write something?” 

I managed a smile. “I’ve been trying to,” I said wearily. 
“You've been prowling around here like an oversexed pan- 
ther in the Bronx Zoo.” 

“A hell of a place to be oversexed.” 

“What's eating you?” 

“I’m beginning to feel married to this place and to hell 
with that.” 

“Yes, I think it must be the wallpaper in the bathroom.” 

“Look, is it dark enough to have a drink?” 

“Ti’s always dark enough. Where’s Lily?” 

*Yourre really with it. It’s her day off.” 

“Good. We can live in sin again.” 

“Don’t try to be funny. It’s not a funny day.” 

I thought about that when I was in the kitchen getting 
ice. When I brought in the makings she had a fire going in 
the grate. . 

“Cozy,” I said, “like Nineteenth Street.” She glared. at 
me and sipped her drink. 

“God, where do you get this gin? It tastes like fuel oil.” 

“At Max’s on Broadway, like usual.” 
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“You ought to rub his nose in it.” 

“Wouldn’t stop him. He’d still go on making it in the 
same bathtub. Makes more on it than he does on salami. 
But Pl make him clean the tub once a year,” 

“You're disgusting.” 

“Just a simple, uncomplicated soul who sees things as 
they are.” 

“Oh, shut up.” 

ctf ‘All right.” 

“I see things in the fire.” 

“I wouldn’t doubt it.” 

“My drink is gone.” 

“So it is. Now you’ve been innoculated, No chance of 
bathtub fever.” 

“Stir it up some more.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

The phone rang, and I was glad it did. 

The receiver was alive with cracklings, roarings, rushing 
sounds that waxed and waned, then faraway, “Allo... 
allo . . .” and more static, 

“I think I’ve got xpKa,” I said, 

“Who is it, for Pete’s sake?” 

“Quiet. I’ve got the Titanic.” 

Then everything got very clear. It was Nicky, obviously 
not in pain. He was giving me his cologne-bottle French. 

“It ees Ed. Pinaud, the Barber of the Bastille, Nicky in 
Paris.” 

“Oh, let me talk to Pauline,” April cried, trying to take 
the receiver. 

“Put Madame de Farge on,” I said. “You sound gassed. 
What? That’s what I thought. So are we.” 

April took over. 

I went back to my chores, listening to April’s side of 
things, and feeling fine and warm about everything again. 

“I know. I know, darling, it must be costing you a for- 
tune,” April said. “Yes, Pauline. What? No, we haven’t, 
but. ..yes...oh.. . well, wait. Hold on.” 

She gave me an aside: “They want us to come right 
over—all sorts of fascinating things are going on.” 

“Tell them we'll be right over.” 

“Hello, Pauline? He said we'll be right over. Hello? 
Hello? Pauline? I said, yes—we will come right over. Yes. 
Yes. Yes. *Bye.” 

She hung up and turned to me, her face flushed, Then 
her eyes widened. 
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“My God, what have I done?” - 

“Let’s pack,” I said. 

“You tricked me into it.” 

“OF course, Trilby.” 

“Oh, Jesus, we're insane. Where’s my drink?” 

We had to wait a week for a copy of April’s birth cer- 
tificate to arrive from, Kentucky, but the passports came 
through with remarkable speed. I managed to reserve the 
same suite Pauline and Nicky had occupied on the He de 
France, and we were all set. 

When word got around that we were to sail, a surprising 
number of people announced their firm intention of seeing 
us off. We hadn’t yet experienced the phenomenon of the 
Tle. We learned, in no subtle ways, that we were expected 
to be aboard no less than two hours before sailing time, 
the better to “receive” our guests. 

We were mystified that we should enjoy so many well 
wishers, but managed to go aboard hours ahead of sailing. 
There was a gang already at work in our quarters, and the 
wine was flowing. We actually recognized some of the 
people. We were being initiated into a new tribal custom 
called, “Seeing them off,” The way to have some offbeat 
fun and excitement, was to take a two-hour vicarious voy- 
age—and drink some good booze. 

Among the guests I was more than a little surprised to 
see was William Dyne, who had certainly not come aboard 
for the tippling. And I was touched that he should make 
so friendly a gesture after our acrimonious encounter. He 
was talking earnestly to April and she was listening in 
frowning concentration. 

Later, talking to Honey Jones and Ferd Lindley, I 
glanced around, trying to locate April and Dyne again, but 
they had disappeared and I thought that they might have 
gone out on deck to get some air. 

When the first all ashore call came, I excused myself 
and went out to look for them, but the crowds of people 
trying to find their way ashore made it impossible. When 
the final call came, things had cleared somewhat and I 
raced back to the staterooms, getting lost twice in the pro- 
cess. Polite but very firm stewards, with the help of 
guards, were herding friend and stranger alike out of the 
rooms. The place was a littered mess, but I hardly noticed. 
April was not here. 

A jacketed steward had lingered and was trying to tidy 
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up. I took his arm. “Are you our steward? For this suite, I 
mean?” 

“Oui, monsieur.” 

The great whistle blatted, and I felt a chill of panic. 

“Where is madame? Where is the lady who is sailing 
with me?” 

The whistle drowned him out. 

I rushed out and ran down the companionway, trying to 
get to the gangway. I saw the purser’s desk ahead, ran past 
it, swung right, saw the backs of a group of officers and 
ran towards them. 

The whistle thundered, but it had a new sound to it. 

I rushed forward. There was no gangway. The water in 
the slip beside the pier was boiling and empty. I turned 
my head. We were already backing into the river. 

I hurled myself toward the knot of officers. I was yell- 
ing things. Surprised faces were turned to me. Then some- 
one caught my arm and pulled me to a stop. 

It was the steward. 

“I am sorry, monsieur. I tried to say—tried to tell you. 
Madame had the porters move her luggage. She went 
ashore a half hour ago. I am sorry.” 

Sorry. I felt sick at my stomach. While I had been 
searching the deck, they had sneaked out the luggage. She 
had gone ashore with that bastard, Dyne. 

“Did she say anything? Leave anything for me?” 

He looked at me with compassion. “No, monsieur.” 

“I’ve got to get off,” I said. “How can I get off?” 

He shrugged. “Not impossible, but difficult, monsieur. 
One would have first to speak to the purser.” 

He opened his hands in a gesture of futility. 

“It will be most difficult, monsieur.” 

I looked away. We were gliding swiftly down the North 
River. The whistle went again. There was laughter and 
ey all around me. Suddenly everything lay down and 

ed. 

“All right. Forget it.” 

He followed me back to my cabin. I took my coat off. 
There was an unopened bottle of Haig Pinch bottle on a 
table. I opened it and sat down in a chair. 

“Get me some ice and Perrier water,” I told the stew- 
ard. “And tell me first thing when the bars are open. I 
don’t like to drink alone.” 

: “Oui, monsieur,” he said, and his face was expression- 
ess. 
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The drinking didn’t help, but once I stopped trying to 
make sense out of what April had done, I did manage to 
postpone sobriety for the duration of the voyage. 

Nicky and Pauline were waiting in the station as I 
walked from the boat train. Their faces, shining medals of 
anticipation, tarnished quickly with disbelief as they spot- 
ted me coming on alone. 

Their disappointment was almost a physical thing that 
could be felt as they drove me back to their hotel. A few 
terse lines of explanation were all I had been able to give 
them, and they were seething with frustration. In their 
rooms the questions exploded in all directions like rockets. 
Unfortunately there were rockets going off in my head, 
too; I yelled at them and suddenly it was quiet. 

Then I told them how it was, and just the way it had 
happened. And when I had finished I noticed that strange 
lemon-colored light of Paris had begun to find its way into 
the room, and realized that no one had said anything after 
I finished. 

Then Pauline turned to me and I saw she had tears on 
her cheeks. 

“Goddamn that April. What is she trying to do?” 

’ Nicky handed us each a tumbler with a piece of sugar 
and the cloudy white stuff in it. 

“Must have been a real fun ride, the trip over,” he said. 


I don’t remember much about those first few days in 
Paris, but I do recall that for some odd, psychologically 
perverse reason April’s defection had provoked an un- 
pleasant antagonism between Pauline and Nicky. They 
were quarreling with increasing frequency, and the honey- 
moon was fast going to hell. 

We didn’t talk about April any more, but her presence 
was a real and annoying truth. I felt that I wasn’t helping 
either. 

I just stayed away from them for the most part of a 
miserable week, being utierly bored by the city and trying 
my best to avoid Americans, who seemed to be more nu- 
merous than the A.E.F. once had been. 

Then one evening I got a message from Pauline asking 
me to join her at a cafe, which I remembered as being 
within walking distance of the hotel. 

I found it without trouble, a quiet little place, not too 
brightly lighted and definitely off the tourist beat. Pauline 
was Sitting at a table with a drink in front of her. 
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“Hi,” I said, “where’s Nicky?” 

She looked up at me, and I realized that she was not 
having her first drink. She was by no means drunk. Pau- 
line never got drunk. She got more dignified. 

“Nicky packed up and went off to the Alps.” 

“By himself?” 

She ignored that as a stupid question, which it was. 

“He is going to ski.” 

“Can he ski?” 

“Of course not. Then he is going to get drunk for a few 
days with Jung in Switzerland. That’s what he said. Is that 
good?” 

“Should be wonderful if Jung drinks with him. Even 
sober it should be an education for Nicky.” 

“So he said.” 

“What else is he going to do?” 

“Oh, yes. Something else. Let’s see. Yes. He is going to 
go up and give Hans Castorp a bad time and get in bed 
with that Russian babe, Claudia Chauchat. Have you any 
idea what all that is supposed to mean?” 

“Well, it could mean: that Nicky was plastered.” 

“Definitely.” 

“And it could mean that he has been reading “The 
Magic Mountain.’ ” 

“Oh, so that’s what it was.” 

“Was what?” 

“The book I threw out of the porthole coming over on 
the boat.” 

“<The Magic Mountain?’ ” 

“That’s what you said. I said I’m not going to lie here 
on my honeymoon and watch you read a book. Then I 
threw it out of the porthole.” 

“I see. And why has Nicky gone off to do all these 
things?” 

“Order another drink.” 

I told the waiter to bring the bottle. 

“Now, why has Nicky gone off to the Alps?” 

“Because it was all a damn fool mistake,” she said. ‘““We 
had a real honest thing going. Marriage loused it up.” 

“Sure,” I said. 

“I love that idiot and I’m going to get him back.” 

“How?” I asked politely. 

“Divorce him,” said Pauline, with invincible logic. 
“Going right home and divorce him and bring him to his 
senses.” 
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“Look here, Pauline. What started all this nonsense be- 
tween you and Nicky? April, wasn’t it?” 

“Course not. Don’t be silly. It was going to happen 
anyway. Would have happened anyway. Marriage did it. 
Marriage is a great spoiler.” 

“Nuts,” I said, 

“Let’s talk about you,” she said suddenly. 

“Why not?” 

“How much more can you take?” 

“I’m glad you asked me that, Pauline. Do you think I’ve 
taken a lot?” 

“Up to this time, no. I seem to recall making impas- 
sioned defenses of the actress as an artist. But as a gal 
with a guy, this has gotten to be very much, Are you 
throwing in the towel, Mike?” 

“I thought I had,” I said, 

Her gaze was intent. 

“What do you really feel?” 

Here it was. I had to put it into words, the only truth 

that had come to me through my alcoholic fog on the He 
de France. I took a deep breath. 
_ “It’s too late. Do you understand what I’m trying to 
say? It’s too late. Too late for me to have any choice. Too 
late to change. I am committed. There’s no going back, 
There’s no place to go.” 

I heard my voice saying it as from a distance. She low- 
ered her eyes. We sat that way. 

The waiter came and wiped at the table. He went away. 
_ “How do you think it is all going to end?” she asked in 

a low voice. 

“J don’t know. Maybe I don’t want to know.” 

“Maybe that’s best. When are you going back?” 

“When I’m ready. Ready inside,” 

“Tl go with you.” 

“No, you won't.” 

“The hell I won’t. I’m getting that divorce.” 

“No, Pauline. I’m going to rent a car and take you to 
find Nicky. I don’t think he can handle the booze any- 
more. You've got to get him dried out.” 

“Go to hell.” 

“All right. But I'll take you to the hotel first.” 

There was a letter for me at the hotel. I told Pauline I 
would pick her up later for supper and went to my room. 

The letter was from April. It began, “Ob, my darling,” 
and my spirits soared, J read on through the tortured 
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lines: The Fain office had signed Stuart Walker to come 
on to New York and direct her in the new production of 
“The Sea Gull” and she could not think of turning down 
the part now. Dyne had come aboard to tell her what had 
happened and to fetch her ashore. She had ordered that 
my luggage be removed, too, but somehow things had 
gone wrong. She and Dyne ‘had rushed around trying 
desperately to find me, but the crowds blocked them. Then 
the all ashore calls had come and Dyne insisted that he 
had left word for me with the pursur, and with the stew- 
ards, and that I would get ashore on my own and they 
would meet me on the pier. And then they had taken up 
the gangway and she had fought to get back aboard, but it 
was too late, and she had watched in agony as the ship 
backed out into the river. And so on, and on, all in a spate 
of hardly decipherable scrawls that bespoke anguish. 

I read it through three times, and then I went and lay 
down on the bed. I had no way of knowing how much of 
it was true, and couldn’t have cared less. 

I must have slept for Pauline came, knocked on my 
door, and went away again. She sounded gay on the phone 
a little later and said she had a surprise for me. 

The cold water felt good on my face, and when I had 
finished putting on a fresh shirt and was knotting my tie, 
she was at the door looking radiant. 

“Okay. What’s the surprise?” 

“It’s Nicky. He’s broken his leg.” 

She gasped with laughter, then threw her arms around 
me and gave me a very sisterly kiss. 

“You’ve got to drive me to St. Moritz.” 

“Ts that where Nicky is?” 

“Yes, He called me from there. The phone was ringing 
when I got to my room. Isn’t it marvelous?” 

“What? Breaking his leg?” 

“Of course. He was trying to steer a bobsled.” 

“Steer it? Does he know how to steer a bobsled?” 

“No. He was never on. a bobsled before in his life.” 

“I thought you wanted to go home and get a divorce.” 

“Oh, that was hours ago. That was during my hurt pe- 
riod. I've got to get Nicky well now.” 

“Glad to hear it, girl.” I gave her an unbrotherly kiss, 
“T'll hire a car and driver in the morning. Tonight we cele- 
brate your second honeymoon.” 

“Oh, bless you, Michael Cantrell, kindly prince of lower 
Slobovia. And how was your letter? April?” 
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“April,” I said. “She broke her leg, too—after a fash- 
ion.” 

We held on to each other, howling with laughter at the 
idiocy of the world. We were kids who had made an excit- 
ing discovery. Of course, it could have been that we were 
still a little drunk, too. 

I took her to the Tour d’Argent, where I was warned by 
a small voice not to go without my letter of credit. My 
little voice was eminently correct, but we had a hell of a 
time, and it was an occasion. 

Early next afternoon we finally got out of Paris and on 
our way to St. Moritz, where we found Nicky, forlorn and 
fretful in his plaster cast. 

We banished all sorrows to the bottom of the bottle and 
I stayed with them a few days until I was convinced that 
the honeymoon was not only on again, but likely to scan- 
dalize even the impervious international types who slink 
about the Palace Hotel. 

The drive back to Paris was fast and uneventful. Two 
days later I was homeward bound on the Mauretania, with 
nothing much to show for it all but a mess of dirty laun- 
‘dry, a depleted pocketbook, and a bitter sense of having 
lost a pot to marked cards, 
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XVII 


THE LAST PERSON I expected to see waiting for me on the 
dock was Dyne, and he was careful to let me come to 
him. He had a leery look, and didn’t offer to shake hands. 

“Are you meeting me? Or do you bring the red carpet 
for some important talent?” 

“I’m meeting you, Cantrell. Should I start ducking?” 

“Relax,” I said. “April gave you partial absolution in a 
letter.” 

He gave me a tentative grin. “My heart bled for you as 
we stood there watching the big scow take off.” 

“And you were the guy who told the purser and the 
stewards to be sure that I got the word that the voyage 
was scratched, and to make sure I got off the boat on 
time.” 

“Was I?” He gave me his crafty version of a surprised 
look. It was so venial I had to laugh. He joined in. 

“April got your cable and called me early this morning. 
She left for Philly at nine o’clock, They open there next 
week.” 

- “Oh, yes, there’s that,” I said, and the anger came back. 

“Look,” he said. “I had to give her the pitch, and give it 
to her fast. I’d just gotten word that the Fain office had 
gone ahead and offered Walker the direction, and he had 
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accepted because of his interest in April’s career. She 
couldn’t do anything else but what she did.” 

“Okay,” I said. “I can buy that. But what about that 
bastard Fain?” 

He rolled his eyes in a pained look. “It’s been taken 
care of to her satisfaction.” 

“What’s been taken care of?” 

“Ts in her contract. Fain agrees not to go near her or 
the production—not at all. Okay?” 

“Did April go for that?” 

“She’s gone to Philadelphia, hasn’t she?” 

I couldn’t argue with that, but it disturbed me just the 
same. 

“Tg there anyone home at my house?” 

“If there is, call the cops. She took Lily with her.” 

“Nice homecoming.” 

“I could have brought a band.” 

“Thanks for coming at all.” 

“Don’t mention it. I do what I can to keep my clients 
happy. I guess you had a chance to work on your play.” 

I gave him a look, but he kept his face straight. 

“Pm glad you asked that,” I said. 

“You are?” 

“Yes.” 

I didn’t say any more, and I felt him give me a couple 
of quick glances without moving his head, waiting for a 
sign of the joke. I didn’t give him any, and we walked on 
out to the street. 

“J didn’t get a chance to have breakfast,” he said. “Let’s 
get some coffee.” 

“Not Lindy’s.” 

“No? Where?” 

“Childe’s,” I said. “I want to win back my citizenship.” 

The place on Pomander Walk smelled of rugs and fur- 
niture polish. There was a pile of mail on top of the mar- 
ble commode in the little foyer. It was mine, and mostly 
bills. There was also a large envelope with a law firm’s in- 
signia. I opened it. It was official notification that Faith 
had been granted a divorce. I tore it up. So, the world had 
moved on without me. - 

I studied the bank statement. This took quite a while, 


and required some painstaking arithmetic. My conclusion. 


was that we could live about another year without a major 
freshening of our resources. I thought of Dyne’s crack 
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about my play, and knew I’d have to get down to serious 
work, 

I was still sorting through the rest of the mail when I 
was startled by the sound of the phone. 

It was April. We had so much to say that we said prac- 
tically nothing, both trying to say it at once. She was stay- 
ing at a small hotel near Rittenhouse Square called the 
Beverly Arms. I said that I would come down to Philadel- 
phia that afternoon. 

There’s something about Philadelphia that has always 
made me feel at home, and walking through the comforta- 
ble old neighborhood, looking for April’s hotel, I felt 
again that curious and pleasant sense of familiarity. 

It was growing dark on the tree-lined street when I 
found the place, a small five story building of weathered 
brick, of Federal style. It looked more like a club than a 
hotel, and indeed it was operated like one. The lower 
floors were occupied by permanent guests, the upper re- 
gions reserved for the transient actors. There was a com- 
fortable buffet, with deep lounge chairs, and a quiet, sub- 
dued air.- There was also a dining room with a lot of old 
but carefully polished silver on display. I asked the old 
gentleman at the desk for April, and he said that she had 
not yet returned from the theater, but if my name was Mr. 
Cantrell, a room had been reserved for me. I signed the 
card, and another old gentleman took my bag and escorted 
me to an elevator that seemed to have been added to the 
premises as an after thought. It ascended, however, with 
great dignity. 

I was lying on the bed, tie off, and shirt open, when the 
communicating door to the room next to mine was flung 
open, and April was coming at me in a rush, and I choked 
off her cry with my lips, and we tried to talk and make 
love at the same time, which is obviously impossible, un- 
less you’ve got the wildness in you, and try very, very . 
hard. And we tried very hard. And, after a while, when 
we realized that night had come to stay, if only for so 
short a visit, there could be, there just might be, other 
nights to come, And we promised, and we swore the sol- 
emn vows, that they would all be our nights, always, and 
without end. 

The day came with the breakfast, which was a great sil- 
ver pot of steaming coffee, orders of scrapple, eggs, and 
fried potatoes. It was a farmer’s breakfast, and we ate 
every bit of it. 
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Then we had the talk, and she made me try and account 
for every hour that had come my way after the Ile de 
France had sailed off. She was convulsed at Nicky, 
thoughtful and quiet over Pauline, and delighted as a child 
over a happy ending at the reunion in St. Moritz. She lis- 
tened in stony disbelief to my protestations that I had not 
gone to bed with anyone in Paris, and I finally had the wit 
not to press the point. 

‘That afternoon I attended her rehearsal. It was an excit- 
ing and absorbing experience. The cast were brilliant. All 
had played Chekhov before, many in productions abroad. 
Many of them had also played “The Sea Gull.” They ran 
through the play almost without interruption by Walker, 
and I thought that each was giving an extremely polished 
performance, and that the company played together as if 
they had done so for years. But at the end, when Walker 
finally got up out of his seat in the orchestra and came up 
on stage, I was startled to hear him voice his dissatisfac- 
tion with nearly every one of them. It was done modestly, 
and extremely politely but it was done expertly and deci- 
sively. And there was a general air of dejection when he 
. had finished. After he had finished no one left his position 

on the stage, evidently expecting more. There was more: 
he was convinced that they would not be ready to open at 
the end of this week, and the opening would be postponed 
until the following week. Then he signaled for them to run 
through again. 

That night at Bookbinder’s, having supper with a very 
weary April, I asked her about Walker. 

“It is very simple about Stuart. I thought that what he 
did this afternoon was wonderful. It would have been a 
perfect performance for almost any other director. For 
him it was flawed. You should have stayed until after the 
second run-through. Then he gave us the word, each of us 
in turn. Then he told us how Chekhov had written it, how 
Chekhov had wanted it played, how Chekhov had had it 
played, who had played it, where it had been played, and 
what the criticisms had been. And, when he got through 
with that, we all realized how badly we had been doing 
1 os 

“How does he feel about you?” I asked. 

She frowned. “I don’t know, really. All he has said to 
me so far is that the wisest thing I had ever done was to 
spend those grim years as an apprentice in English reper- 
tory. He said it gave me a new dimension.” 
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“So, you’ve got another week of slavish toil ahead of 
you.” 

“Ves,” = 

“Well, I’d better go back to New York soon and start 
working again. I'll forget how.” 

“JT thought you finished the first draft of the play.” 

“J did, and it’s lousy.” 

“What's wrong with it?” 

“IT don’t know. But I know it’s bad—all of it.” 

“Maybe you’re being too tough on yourself.” 

“T wish I could be with you.” 

“So do I. But you’ve got to get through this first.” 

“I do terrible things to you, don’t I?” 

“Yes. But I had a vision.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I saw things as they really are.” 

Her eyes took on a strange glow. 

“Whatever happens to us is something we seem not to 
be able to have any voice in. There’s no logic in it. And 
there’s no changing it—no running away from it.” 

“Did you think about it when you were—alone?” 

“Yes. I thought about it, All of it. It was a time to 
think.” 

She was quiet for a long moment. Then,.in a low voice, 
with her eyes averted: “You believe I would not have 
done this play if it had not been for Stuart?” 

“Yes, I believe that--now.” 

There was another, and more uncomfortable pause, as 
if she were weighing something that she was finding very 
hard to say. 

“Why haven’t you asked me about Fain?” 

She said it so low that I hardly believed that I had 
heard. 

“Fain?” I repeated the name and felt myself tense. “No, 
I don’t want to ask about him. I might begin to feel that I 
might have to do something about him. Maybe I do!” 

She shivered slightly. 

4 ay the hell did you ask me that?” My voice was 
ars 

The people at the next table stopped talking suddenly. I 
felt my face redden. I signaled the waiter, paid our bill, 
and we left in silence. 

She did not repeat what she had said. I refused to bring 
it up again, and we hardly spoke until we got back to the 
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hotel. Then her mood changed abruptly. She became gay 
and talkative, making me repeat things I had told her 
about Nicky and Pauline, their inexplicable quarrels, and 
the near disastrous end to their honeymoon. But she re- 
fused to believe that she had had anything at all to do 
with their moods. I wondered at this. I wondered, too, 
why she was making so determined an effort to distract 
me. 

I sat in at rehearsals for a while the next afternoon, and 
after that stayed away from the theater for a few days, not 
wishing to call that much attention to our relationship. I 
had no doubt that her fellow players already had me well 
characterized. Actors are very quick about such relation- 
ships around a theater. 

We kept away from people in the cast as much as possi- 
ble, and had dinner by ourselves at out-of-the-way places. 
At nights she was usually too tired to make love, and we 
frequently slept apart, contenting ourselves with keeping 
the door between us open. 

The end of the week and I had had about enough. She 
had slept with me, the night before, but I had a hard time 
. getting to sleep afterwards. When I woke I could tell it 
was almost noon. I lay there feeling a sense of unease over 
something I couldn’t remember. I had a dim feeling that 
the phone had rung, and that April had answered. I got up 
and looked in the other room. Her bed had been turned 
down, but not slept in. She had gone out, obviously, and I 
wondered why I hadn’t wakened. 

When the waiter brought my coffee, I lit a cigarette and 
sat near the window, sipping it, and trying to read the 
morning paper. I was wading through news of Philadel- 
phia’s latest transit crisis, when I heard Lily Jackson’s 
voice. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Cantrell. Is Miss April with you?” 

“No, Lily. Come on in.” I got up and pulled the door 
open the rest of the way. 

Lily was dressed to go-out and was holding the key to 
April’s room in her hand. Her face was puckered with 
worry. 

“She told me last night to wait for her. We were to go 
to the theater together this morning. I’ve been waiting in 
my room for her to call. We’re late for rehearsal.” 

“J was asleep and didn’t hear her leave, Lily. She must 
have gone out quite early this morning.” 

The phone in April’s room rang. 
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*You’d better answer that, Lily.” 

J heard her talking. 

“No, she ain’t. Yes sir, I know that. Yes, sir.” 

She hung up and reappeared at the door. “That was the 
stage manager. He’s very angry. He said we have the 
whole cast hung up.” 

“Well, you’d better go over there, Lily. She will go there 
directly, I presume.” 

“All right, But she never did this before.” 

She went out, complaining to herself. I was worried, 
too. I couldn’t imagine what could cause April to miss a 
rehearsal. 

Having shaved, I was rinsing my face with water, when 
I heard my phone ring. I grabbed it, thinking that it had 
to be April, but it was only Lily at the theater, wanting to 
know if I'd heard from April. I told her to stay at the 
theater, and that I would wait at the hotel, I tried to be 
reassuring, but I felt a growing sense of alarm. I remem- 
bered the early morning phone call. 

The company worked around April’s scenes that after- 
noon, and when they reassembled after dinner, Walker 
waited for over an hour, and when April still did not ap- 
pear, he ordered a run-through of the play with the under- 
study. It was then that I left the theater and went to Police 
Headquarters. 

They were very polite, and very noncommittal. They 
could give me no information, but they wanted plenty 
from me. I gave them everything I could. I had the feeling 
as I left that they could very easily be persuaded to regard 
me as a prime suspect—of something. I felt a chill when I 
realized what that something could be. 

I went to the theater. April had not appeared. The un- 
derstudy was still at work. 

At midnight the company was dismissed. I saw Walker 
talking to a man near the stage door as Lily and I were 
going out. I thought he might be a detective. He was big 
enough. But the clothes were a little too sharp. He paid no 
attention to me, and I steered Lily to'a cab. 

The night man was on duty when we got back to the 
hotel. I sent Lily up to her room and had a talk with him. 

Yes, there had been a call for Miss Shannon at seven 
o’clock in the morning. He had rung her room. She had not 
answered. It had been a man who had called—a man with. 
a deep voice. He had then suggested that the clerk ring my 
room, He had done so, and she had answered. Yes, Miss 
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Shannon had gone out shortly after that. He had called 
her a taxi. No he had not heard where she had asked to be 
taken. 

I turned away. He came from behind the desk and took 
me up to my floor. I did not ask him what I was asking 
myself—who would expect to find April at that hour of 
the morning in my room? Maybe he was wondering, too. 

All night I stayed up, chain-smoking, drinking black 
coffee, and waiting. When it got light, I went out to talk to 
the cab drivers who had a rank near the hotel. None of 
them remembered driving April. They had already been 
asked that by a city detective. 

That afternoon the papers carried a brief story in their 
inside pages, under a head, “Actress Missing.” It was not 
much of a story. © 

At the theater the actors seemed edgy and aloof. I 
learned that they had been questioned, too. Walker was 
not present. The stage manager took the rehearsal. 

Outside, I met the man whom I had seen talking to 
Walker backstage. He was on his way into the theater. He 
recognized me, too, but walked quickly away. I still could 
not decide if he was a cop. 

That night was even worse than the night before, but 
some time after midnight I fell into an exhausted sleep, 
and when I awoke the sun was streaming in the windows. 
When I got down to the lobby, the old man at the desk 
signaled me. He had a phone call waiting. It was Casey 
Murdoch. The story of April’s disappearance had broken in 
New York and was getting a big play. He wanted to come 
right down and stay with me until she was found, but I 
asked him to wait until something definite was learned and 
I would call him. 

I was leaving the phone when a boy plumped down a 
pile of early afternoon papers, and I saw the headline: 
“Actress Victim of Hit and Run.” 

Details were few and terse: She was in a hospital. 
Found in the street late at night by a pedestrian who had 
summoned ambulance. Hospital spokesmen said she would 
recover. Then followed a resume of her career and a re- 
hash of her extra-curricular activities in New York. 

I threw the paper down and rushed out to hail a taxi. 
Then I stopped suddenly, a coldness gripping me. I re- 
membered something—a girl badly mauled, creeping her 
way to a hospital near Chillicothe. 

‘They were polite and very firm about it at the hospital. 
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She was to receive no visitors, no visitors at all. There 
were no exceptions. I lost my calm then and begari to 
argue, and then to yell. ‘The corridor began to fill with 
angry Staff members. Out of the corner of my eye I caught 
sight of a uniformed guard coming up. I tried to push past 
the desk. Two young interns barred my way. They looked 
strong and capable. I thought of making a fight out of it, 
then a hard hand closed on my arm. I was pulled back by 
the guard. I let myself relax, and he walked me back down 
the corridor, 

“Take it easy,” he said, not unkindly. “They got rules, 
Is it someone in the family?” he asked, 

“Yes,” I said. 

“If you behave, you can stay and wait,” he said. 

“Yl behave. Thanks,” 

I sat on a bench near the elevators. He looked down at 
me for a moment, nodded to himself, and went away..The 
staff people went back to their routines. The corridor 
cleared. In a little while Iwas forgotten. 

Two men came down the hall toward the reception 
room. They were both big men, One, with the red face,- 
was talking angrily and gesturing violently with his hands, 
The other was obviously trying to soothe his companion. 
The other was the man who had been talking to Walker at 
the theater. 

He gave me a flicker of recognition and tried to quiet 
the angry man. He said something to him in a low voice. 
The red-faced man stopped talking in mid-sentence and 
gave me a quick, sullen glance. An elevator opened. The 

red-faced man turned back to my friend and said, “Okay. 
But, hit and run, my ass!” Then he got on the elevator and 
the ‘door closed. 

The other one Sfregped! then he turned to me, 

“J guess you heard that,” he said. 

“Ves.” 

“We've been seeing each other around. My name is Mel 
Thoren.” 

“Cantrell. Mike Cantrell.” 

“T know,” he said. “I saw the opening of ‘The Hounds 
of Summer.’ Good play.” 

“Then you’re not a cop.” 

He gave me a crooked grin. “Just as bad. A press agent, 
I work for Peter Fain.” 

“Oh. You’ve seen April?” 
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He nodded, and his face hardened. “She’s okay. They 
wouldn’t let you in?” 

“No. But they will.” 

“That’s my fault. Do you have to see her—right now?” 

“Yes, by God,” I said tensely, and stood up. 

He nodded without speaking, and led the way back up 
the corridor. He said something to the nurse on duty, and. 
I followed him down a side corridor, until he pushed open 
the door to a private room. I looked into the room over 
his shoulder. I could see April lying under a sheet, her 
hair haloed against the pillow. He dropped his arm and I 
entered the room. I heard the door swish closed behind 
me. I went to the bed and looked down at her. Her eyes 
were closed, her breathing regular. Her face was colorless. 
One arm lay behind her. I bent down and kissed her softly 
on the lips. She moved slightly and, I thought, gave a little 
moan. I tiptoed away from the bed and left the room. 
Thoren was waiting for me in the hall. 

“he’s still feeling the effects of the barbiturates,” he 
said. 

We began walking together back the way we had come. 

“I know a place where we can violate the Philadelphia 
Sabbath,” he said. 

“I'm in a violating mood,” I said. ' 

He nodded without comment and we rode down in the 
elevator together. 

The place he knew was worth knowing. It was a cozy. 
hideout obviously popular with newspapermen. There 
were quite a few of them in attendance. They all seemed 
to know Thoren and greeted him with a certain amount of 
respect. We found a table in the corner and settled down. 

“Who was the guy who said, ‘hit-and-run, my ass?’ ” 

“He was the cop.” 

“What did he mean?” 

“That my story was a lot of crap.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Most of it. It’s what I get paid for—keeping Fain’s 
people on the front page, and some of them off it.” 

“Like April?”. 

“Like April.” 

“Was it Fain who called her in my room?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did she see him?” 

“No.” 

“T think you’re a goddamned liar.” 
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His face colored, but he held on to himself. “I don’t 
have to take that from you, you bastard. I don’t have to 
tell you any of this either.” 

He pushed his drink away and started to rise. I put my 
hand on his arm. It was a very hard arm. 

-“Ym sorry,” I said. “This thing has been riding me 
pretty hard.” 

He let himself sink slowly back to his chair, picked up 
his drink and drained it. He raised his hand to repeat our 
order. 

“If it was Fain who put her in the hospital again, I’m 
going to kill him.” 

“c Again?” . 

I told him about Chillicothe the way she had told it. 

He shook his head. “What a yarn. I don’t know much 
about his tent show and revival days. But I do know that 
there is something about April that’s got him, that’s why I 
kept her away from him. Look, somebody is going to put 
that hole between his eyes some day. There are so many 
people with reasons you’d have to stand in line and wait 
your turn. I know enough about him to do it myself. He is 
a complete, unmitigated, wrong-way sonofabitch. A ge- 
nius. A degenerate. If I weren’t a spineless sellout, and 
Fain were something less than the hottest theater man in 
New York, I’d quit the job.” 

I was not entirely gripped by his moral conflicts, or lack 
of them. 

“What happened?” I asked him. 

“Fain arrived and got me out of bed at the crack of 
dawn yesterday morning. He wanted company for break- 
fast. Then he wanted to go to the theater. I told him it 
would be a violation of our contract with Miss Shannon. 
Then he got the idea of calling her and asking her to meet 
him at his hotel.” 

“You knew where to find her?” 

“Fain knew.” 

I wondered about that. 

“You weren't trying to keep it secret, were you?” 

“No.” I said. 

“He called her and talked to her, against my advice. She 
agreed to meet him.” 

T let my breath go. “Did you hear what he said to her?” 

“Only part. He sent me out of the room.” 

He Jooked at me from under heavy eyebrows. “I waited 
in the lobby. When she got there I grabbed her and hus- 
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tled her out for some coffee. She was in a terrible state. 
Her face was white as a sheet and her hands shook so that 
she couldn’t hold the coffee cup. I thought she was going 
to pass out on me. Finally she agreed to let me hide her 
out in my suite at my hotel. She was in such bad shape 
when I got her up there, shaking, her teeth chattering, that 
I wanted to call a doctor, but she wouldn’t let me. She 
said that she would lie down, and that she would be all 
right in a little while. I made her promise to stay there 
until I came back for her. By that time, I planned to have 
talked Fain into going back to New York. 

“When I got down to the lobby there were a couple of 
guys waiting to see me and I had to spend an hour with 
them. Then calls started coming in from New York, and it 
was at least two hours before I got to Fain’s hotel, and 
found that he had gone off somewhere. I waited for bim 
until after lunch. He walked in about two o’clock.” 

“Where had he been?” 

“He didn’t say. I told him April had changed ber mind. 
I told him we had two major fires to put out right away in 
New York, and one of us had better get back there fast, 
and I had to be here for the opening. He bought it, and 
left town on the next train. I made sure. I put him on it 
myself. Then I-went back to get April.” 

He took a hefty swig of his new drink and then set the 
glass down carefully. 

“My place was a wreck. She was lying on the floor, out 
cold. Her clothes were strewn all over the room. She was 
wearing only panties, and there was a gash on her head. 
She had blood on her face and on her chest. I found an 
empty bottle near the bed. It had contained a prescription 
of sleeping pills I brought with me. She must have taken 
them. all. I was scared out of my mind, but I knew I had - 
to get her to the hospital, and fast. I got her there. Then I 
had to dream up a story. I came up with the hit and run. 
Then I had to sell it tothe cops. They went along. It was 
an accident, anyway. It hadn’t been an attempted suicide.” 

“What does she say?” 

His dark eyes were expressionless. “I hope for all our 
sakes that she sticks to the hit and run.” 

“What did she really say—to you?” 

“She said that Fain found her, and attacked her.” 

r We sat that way, and stared at each other. | wet my 


lips. 
“He had the time,” I said slowly. 
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“I don’t buy it.” 

“Her clothes were torn off. She was beaten. She had 
blood on her.” 

“I don’t know whether or not Fain beat her. All 1 know 
is that they pumped out her stomach. The chart I got a 
look at didn’t mention contusions, abrasions, wounds or 
other evidence of a beating, whether administered by fists 
or blunt instrument. What I did see that morning was 
plenty of clinical evidence of a highly nervous condition. 
Can I ask you something?” 

I nodded. 

“Has she ever been like that before? The way I saw her 
that morning?” 

I didn’t answer. He waited. Then he snapped his fingers 
and asked for the check. He paid it. I felt incapable of 
movement. He pushed back his chair and got to his feet. 
He stood looking down at me. 

“She'll make rehearsals on Monday,” he said. 

“Thanks. Thanks for all this,” I managed. 

“My pleasure,” he said, and walked out. 

At the hotel I called Lily and told her to stop worrying 
about April, that she would be back in rehearsal the first 
of the week. I had a strong impulse to pack and get out of 
Philadelphia at once, without having any sort of confron- 
tation with April at all. I had questions, which gnawed at 
me like predators, but I knew that I’d do almost anything 
right now rather than ask them. But in the midst of pack- 
ing, I unpacked, throwing things back into the dresser 
drawer in rage—rage at her and rage at myself. I decided 
to go at once to the hospital and have done with it. 

This time no one challenged my right to see her; I 
walked from the reception room down the corridors to her 
room in the hospital without incident. 

As I pushed open the door to her room, I had a sicken- 
ing revulsion against doing what I knew I had to do. The 
room was in darkness. I stood, trying to adjust to the 
gloom. 

“Who is it?” Her voice came huskily from the gloom. 

I didn’t reply. Her bed light snapped on. She lay 
propped against the pillows. Her eyes were careful, watch- 
ing me intently. She said nothing. I stared back at her, She 
was first to give, assuming a mocking expression, tossing 
her hair back, affecting low laughter. 

“Well,” she said, “how do you like playing in ‘The Per- 
ils of Pauline?’ ” 
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“P’m learning to hate it,” I said. “Every minute of it. 
And I’m beginning to have grievous doubts about Paul- 
ine.” 

The assumed gaiety slipped from her face slowly like a 
melting mask of wax. Her eyes grew large, and I thought 
that I spotted in them a sudden flicker of fear. She wet her 
lips. * 

“What have you been told?” ; 

“Many things. Do you want to tell me the truth?” 

She watched me for a moment without speaking. I felt 
that she was summoning every intuitive power she had, 
trying to read me. Apparently she succeeded. She relaxed 
visibly against the pillows. 

“You've been talking to that creature of Fain’s.” 

“Yes,” 

She made a gesture of disgust. “Of course.” 

“I’m waiting for you to tell me what happened to you. I 
think you owe me an explanation.” 

Her eyes flashed. “Owe you? Could I possibly owe you 
anything?” 

I began to burn with rage. “Yes, you owe me that. I 
want to hear you tell what happened.” 

I saw her expression change subtly. 

“Very well. It is quite absurd, really, and I’m sorry, be- 
lieve me, to have caused you all so much distress. Fact is, 
darling, and you should know it well by this time, that ['m 
just plain, old-fashioned grief for everybody around me.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I know that. But I’m still waiting to hear 
what happened.” , 

She turned her head and looked off at the darkened 
window. 

“Fain called that morning. Early. You were asleep. He 
demanded that I come to his hotel and confer with him 
immediately on some clause in my contract. I was half 
asleep myself, taken unawares. Foolishly, I agreed. I went 
to his hotel and met his stooge Thoren in the lobby. By 
this time I was fully aware of what I was doing, and be- 
came so overcome with emotion that I became physically 
ill, This Thoren insisted that I go with him to his hotel 
and rest in his room until I felt better. He gave me some 
sort of pills, I think he drugged me. I awoke some time 
Jater. I was very ill and must have been out of my head. 
It’s all like some terrible nightmare.” 

She moaned to herself and covered her face with her 
hands. I felt a weight of stone in the pit of my stomach. I 
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wanted to retch. She uncovered her face and gave me a 
swift glance of appraisal, then looked away again at the 
window. 

“I must have fallen, knocked over things, done myself a 
lot of physical harm. When I awoke I was in the hospital.” 

A long silence came and throbbed in my ears. 

“Fain didn’t go there? Fain didn’t attack you?” 

She gave a ghastly-sounding laugh. 

“Fain? Oh, dear God, darling. I knew Thoren would tell 
you some dreadful lies like that.” 

She sat up abruptly, her face naked with hate. 

“That slimy creature—Thoren. Don’t you see what Fain 
is trying to do to us? Don’t you see that that terrible man 
is trying to destroy us—destroy our love for each other— 
destroy our relationship!” 

I stared at her in a kind of sick wonder. 

She looked at me in triumph. “And they almost suc- 
ceeded, didn’t they darling?”. 

She held out her arms to me. 

With a curse, I flung open the door and rushed down 
the corridor. 
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XIX 


THE PLACE ON Nineteenth Street seemed to be expecting 
me. There was some dust but it aired itself out in a hurry. 
I unpacked the bag I had brought down from Pomander 
Walk, set up the typewriter and tried to get down to work. 
It was no use. Nothing worked. I couldn’t concentrate. 

I kept at it for the rest of the week, but only because I 
had learned the importance of discipline. I wrote page 
after page of dialogue, just to be writing something. It was 
not going to be read by anyone, ever. 

The following week, “The Sea Gull” opened in Phila- 
delphia. The local critics, the Variety correspondent and 
William Dyne all were in agreement. It was a stunning 
production, beautifully directed, with one flaw—April 
Shannon. All were kind. All were obviously concerned, 
and without exception, they were bewildered. Dyne was 
most bewildered of all, and most resentful. He called me 
as soon as he got back to town after the opening. 

“Where the hell were you?” he roared. “Christ, it was a 
wake. A bomb. What happened to that broad? I couldn’t 
believe my eyes. I never had such a miserable night in the 
theater. She acted like she was sleep-walking, mumbled 
her lines, missed her cues. It was a goddamn disaster. If 
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she comes into New York like that, she’s had it. They'll 
murder her.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“That all you got to say, for Chrissakes? What the hell’s 
happened to her? I thought that the whole thing was a gag 
that Thoren dreamed up. Everybody figured that the old 
Miracle Man had pulled another one. The papers here 
went for it all the way. He got her a ton of publicity. Do 
you mean it wasn’t a gag? Did something really happen to 
her down there?” 

“No gag, the way you mean it. Yes, something hap- 
pened to her. Ask Thoren about it.” 

“Ask, hell! The guy took a powder after the show. He’s 
no fool. He knew what happened. I’m telling you some- 
thing, pally, somebody has got to do something about that 
dame and.that somebody reads like you. You better get 
your ass down there fast.” 

He slammed up the phone. 

My first reaction was a quick feeling of guilt, as if her 
failure had been my fault, and I was careful to remind 
myself that I had done nothing whatever to condemn my- 
self for. But then came nagging doubts; had my utter re- 
jection of her story caused her such distress? Was it Fain? 
Had Thoren, in fact, lied to me at Fain’s order, to break 
up our affair? I sensed I was right, but I no longer felt 
righteous, I felt somehow responsible for her failure, and I 
hated the feeling. I fought down repeated urges to return 
at once to Philadelphia. I was in a rotten state of mind 
and decided I needed company. I called on Casey Mur- 
doch. . 

We met at Chez Phillipe. He knew at once that it was 
going to be a night of hard drinking. We went at it as if 
there was no tomorrow. 

In the small hours of morning, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of Columbus Circle, Casey suffered a moment of 
lucidity. 

“Look,” he said, “we better go.” 

“Yes. Better go.” 

“Place up on West Seventy-third Street. Swedes. AH 
night. Feel wonderful in the morning. Beautiful swede 
broads,” 

I gave him a shocked look. “Casey!” 

“No. No.” He was indignant, “Not that kind of place at 
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all. Strictly up and up. Feel like a million in the morning. 
Place you can take your mother.” 

T was inclined to doubt that, but on Casey, Puritannical 
indignation looked very impressive. I let myself be helped 
into a cab. 

It was a very well-kept brownstone with none of the. 
usual Dance Studio signs in the windows, and the night 
bell was quickly answered by a smiling blonde Viking who 
wore a white jacket and had a pair of shoulders even 
wider than Casey’s. He greeted Casey by name, and shook 
hands with me as if he were genuinely glad I had come 
around for a bath at four o’clock in the morning. 

Bach of us was shown to a private room containing a 
wide cot, already made up in hospital style. There was 
ample closet room for our clothing, and good heavy 
wooden hangers. | 

When we were ready, the Viking and a friend came 
around and led us into the large tiled room containing a 
tow of electric cabinets. We managed, with a little assist- 
ance, to climb into our separate cabinets, the lids were 
closed and our morning of penance begun. 

. When they took us out of those ovens, I had a real 
sense of kinship for the lobster, and probably looked like 
one, But they gave us very little time for introspection. 
Our tormenters, wearing savage white grins, had us backed 
against a marble wall and, like demented firemen, were 
trying to blast us out of existence with pressurized streams 
of ice water. 

I came to some time later, lying naked on a sheeted 
table, in what seemed to be a curtained cubicle. I heard 
grunts and slaps coming from somewhere close at hand, 
and thought it must be Casey having his rub. I began to 
anticipate ihaving mine. Then the curtains parted, Nf 
grabbed wildly for a towel, tried to flip over on my stom- 
ach, and fell off of the table on to the floor. I heard 
throaty laughter, and had to join in. Although seen from 
my prone position, she was something not for laughter, 
but for awe. She must have stood six feet in her bare feet, 
and the rest of her was bare, too, except for a pair of tight 
white linen shorts and the sketchiest of halters, which mod- 
estly helped only to support what so immodestly had to 
be supported. Her hair was coiled on top of her head, se- 
cured with a band. It was so fair it was almost white. But 
when I finally got up to it, it was her face that tore you— 
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oval, high cheek bones, eyes with an Asiatic slant and of 
the most incredible blue I had ever seen. I guessed she 
wasn’t Danish, but a Finn. 

She tumed to put down her jars and unguents, and I 
climbed back on the table. 

“I give you the massage now,” she said, and slapped me 
hard on the buttocks. 

“Are you something special,” I asked, “or do you go 
along with the steam bath?” 

“I work with Nils, my husband. We run the baths.” 

Nils. I tried to picture her and the giant Viking to- 
gether. I tried them naked and in bed together. I began to 
hate Nils. 

“Are you Swedish?” I felt I might as well keep talking. 

“I am Finnish.” 

I felt her begin to work on me with those incredibly 
strong hands, with their long, slightly, spatulate fingers. I 
felt a purr coming on. 

“What's your name?” I asked with a kind of moan. 

“Tyl,” she said, and then had to spell it for me, 

“Where did you learn to be a masseuse?” 

“We go to school in the old country. Study four years.” 

And I knew she had been an honor graduate. These fin- 
gers were inspired. They knew every muscle and every 
nerve, and they played on them, producing some of the 
most exquisite sensations I had ever experienced. And 
once or twice they betrayed a kind of sophistication that 
wasn’t purely therapeutic, but provoked wicked responses, 
I knew she had experimented deliberately, and I hoped 
that the amused gleam I saw in her eyes were approval of 
my reactions, which were purely involuntary. I was be- 
yond embarrassment. 

When I woke it was late morning. I was in my own 
room, and on my own cot, and Nils was putting down a 
big tray of breakfast. 

“Boy, did you sleep,” he said. “How do you feel?” 

“T feel like Dempsey. Right now I might even take him 
on.” 

He laughed. “That’s good. We give you good workout.” 

“You sure did,” I said. 

I ate every bit of the enormus breakfast, and could 
have handled more. I never felt better in my life. I won- 
dered. which of the family deserved the most credit. I de- 
cided not to ask, 
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Tyl was not in evidence when we were ready to leave. I 
complimented Nils on his wife’s professional artistry. He 
gave me a happy smile. 

“Yes, she is something, that Tyl. She is the greatest 
masseuse in the world, yes? She brings the clients in, all 
right.” 

I gave him a happy smile. We were in perfect agree- 
ment. ? 

Casey and I decided to go back down to Chez Philippes 
and show them what Lourdes had done for us. We also 
felt too well to stand it, That night we went to see 
O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude.” I don’t remember much 
about it. 

After the show, Casey and I decided that we probably 
had had enough of each other for a while. We were walk- 
ing from the theater district over toward Sixth Avenue, 
when he said to me suddenly, “Look, Mike, you remember 
much about last night? Before we took the cure, I mean?” 

“Not a hell of a lot, Casey. Why?” 

“Well, I guess we both were shooting our guts all over 
the place, more or less. I don’t usually remember that kind 

of stuff, but I've been thinking about something you told 
me, and I can’t get it out of my head. Mind if I talk about 
it?” 

“No,” I lied, frightened of what he remembered, and 
minding very much that he wanted to bring it up now. 

“You told me all about that April thing down in Phila- 
delphia.” 

I groaned inside, and cursed myself for needing a shoul- 
der to cry on. 

“What do you mean? What did I tell you?” 

“The whole spiel about her going off her clock down 
there, getting sick over that bastard Fain, and ending up in 
the hospital.” 

“Oh,” I said, relieved that I had given out only April’s 
version of the incident. 

He went right on. “Look, I wouldn’t put my oar in if I 
didn’t think we were friends, but you’re going to make a 
hell of a big mistake if you don’t go back to Philadelphia 
fast as possible.” 

“What do you mean?” I was genuinely curious. 

“When a guy has got it like you’ve got it for that gal, 
whatever she does or doesn’t do, should make no differ- 
ence at all. You can’t carry a torch and sit on the bench 
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like a goddamn judge at the same time. I know this. It’s 
one of the few goddamn things in this life I know to be 
true. The kind of thing that has happened to you doesn’t 
happen often. It damn seldom happens at all. You can’t 
screw with it. It can fall right out of your hands and break 
into a million pieces, and you'll never get it back together 
again, And this is your voice of experience talking to you 
—the old bastard with the long white beard.” 

“I guess you're right, Casey, and I feel deeply grateful 
for your having told me.” I was touched by his old college 
try. I thought that I had picked the right ear to unload in 
after all. 

As it turned out, I didn’t have to go to Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia came to me. 

She must have ridden all night on a milk train. It was 
hardly dawn on Sunday when I was wakened by the sound 
of someone inserting a key in the lock of the front door. I 
was standing in the center of the room, the faint blue light 
of morning at the windows behind me, when I saw her 
hesitate in the doorway. 

“Can I come in?” © 

I picked up her overnight bag and slid it across the 
hardwood into the room. 

“Did you come directly from the station?” 

“Yes, I caught the first train after last night’s perform- 
ance.” 

Neither of us mentioned Pomander Walk. 

“I knew you'd be here,” she said, “Did I wake you?” It 
was her little girl voice, 

“Yes,” I said. “You must be tired.” 

“TI am. Terribly. 

oe you like to sleep for a while?” 

$e es.” 

“Tt will be an old-time Sunday,” I said. 

She smiled, walked slowly past me into the little bed- 
room, taking her case. 

I lay back on my bed, trying to sort out my feeling, 
trying to summon up an attitude. I could only remember 
the sermon in the street that Murdoch had preached, re- 
member the moment on that fogey morning aboard the Ile 
de France when I had taken a giant step, crossed some 
sort of bridge, and I wondered why I had bothered to run 
away from Philadelphia. And then I realized that I had 
been waiting for-her, and all of me wanted her so badly 
that it hurt. ; 
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She came in with a swish of movement and lay beside 
me. I ran my hands over her, feeling her, and my hands 
tingled as if caressing silk, and I knew that there was not a 
mark or bruise on her. 

I heard her breathing come faster. She moaned a little 
in her throat. Then, with a strangled cry, she smashed her 
mouth against mine, and we stopped being civilized for 
the eternity that passes so swiftly and ends in an exploding 
universe. 

The noonday sun brought us back to life and we lay to- 
gether, warm and drugged with sleep, caressing each other 
with murmurs. 

She stretched herself voluptuously. “Ob, divine, wonder- 
ful Sunday. Where is the place we bought the stuffed 
snails that day?” 

I dragged myself back from far places and tried to re- 
member. 

“I think it was Ugobono’s in the: Village,” I said. “Sixth 
Avenue near Ninth Street.” 

“Yes, I remember now. Do you remember their marvel- 
ous croissants?” 

“You wouldn’t be intimating that I drag this racked 
and tortured body out of the hay, mon amour, and ride to 
hell and gone all the way down there just for sentiment’s 
sake?” 

“No. Just for croissants.” 

“You make the coffee, then, and T'll go and take on 
Richelieu’s bullies in the square.” 

I got up, dressed for a casual Sunday errand to the Vil- 
lage and went forth on my mission. 

We took our second coffees into the living room and sat 
together on the couch. 

“Why did you run out on me in Philadelphia?” 

It came without warning, a feminine rabbit punch, and 
it did what it was designed to do, knocked me off the 
pace. I took a moment to clear my head.-I took a sip of 
the steaming coffee, tasting the heat of the rum. Then I 
put the cup down carefully. 

“There were those ugly questions hounding me, and I 
didn’t have any answers. Do you want to take this on 
now? We can kick it around another place, another time. 
Maybe it will get lost on the way.” 

“What are your questions?” 

“Why did you go to see Fain that morning?” 
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“I wanted to purge him out of me for good. I thought 
of killing him somehow.” 

“You tried that once before with a steak knife at Chez 
Philippe, remember?” 

I felt her shudder. 

“This is not inquisition. But we can’t afford unlaid 
ghosts stalking between us.” 

“I know, my darling.” 

“Did he follow you to Thoren’s place?” 

There was a long, tight silence. I waited it out. Then she 
said very softly. “No.” 

“Why did you tell Thoren that Fain had attacked you?” 

“I wasn’t myself. I must have been still out of my head. 
I hoped he would tell the police—have them arrest—” She 
wouldn’t say his name. 

I began to feel the warmth go out of the sun. 

“Were you trying to kill yourself when you took all 
those sleeping pills?” 

She started out of my embrace, twisted around to face 
me, her eyes wide with horror. “How can you say that?” 

“Were you?” 

“It was a mistake. I had never taken them before, I 
didn’t know how many to take. I was sick, desperate to 
sleep, to knock myself out—to black everything out until 
Thoren could get rid of him.” 

She fell back and began to sob quietly. I walked to the 
windows, looking out, seeing nothing. After a while I 
didn’t hear the whimpering any more. I turned back. 
ae happened to you at the opening? Were you 

“I think so. I don’t really remember. Something was 
tearing me to pieces inside. I didn’t really care what I was 
doing.” 

“What was tearing you to pieces?” 

- looked at me with tear-stained eyes. “You,” she 
said. 

“IT was—” I stopped. 

“TI thought I had lost you.” 

It hit me between the shoulder blades. 

“What made you know different? What made you come 
back last night?” 

I waited, feeling light-headed. 

“Casey Murdoch called me.” 
ro I let my breath go, feeling let down; why, I didn’t 

ow. 
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“And what did Casey tell you?” 

“That you were going out of your head worrying over 
me.” 

I had the strange feeling that I was reading lines in a 
play that had not been rehearsed, doing and saying things 
someone in the wings was prompting me to do and say. 

“He said people tell the real truth when they are drunk. 
Had you been very drunk?” 

“We were drunk.” 

“Was it all true what you told him?” 

“Fe must have believed it.” : 

She came close, the feral light in her eyes. “I’ve got to 
know-—from you. Say it. Say it!” — 

“Yes, Christ help us, it’s true—all of it.” 

Then she had her arms around me. 

“J was so goddamn happy and excited after he called 
last night I went on stage and killed them. Do you under- 
stand? I was well again. I was whole again.” 

She pressed hard against me, murmuring endearments, 
and she began to move. My hands took her where she 
moved, and felt the moving, and then we were lost. 

The phone rang. It wasn’t answered. 


Hunger came with surfeit. We explored the icebox. 
There were fresh eggs, endive and lettuce for salad. April 
made a cheese omelet. We feasted, drinking cup after cup 
of hot fragrant tea. The day began to age and contentment 
came to us, and it was like it had been in the beginning, 


- and I had the feeling that life was better taken as a matter 


of hours and not days, and when the good ones came, and 
you were kind to them, some of them might just come 
again. 

This time the phone was answered. It was Dyne. 

“Glad I caught you in,” he said. “Is April with you?” 

God, I thought, the stage manager again. 

“Yes, she’s here.” 

“Thoren called me from Philadelphia, said he thought 
she might have come up to see you. He didn’t know where 
to find you.” 

“But you did.” 

“Yeah.” He rumbled with pleasure. “I always have the 
angles, and the numbers. Here’s the pitch. There’s a rally 
for Al Smith tonight at the Plymouth Theater. Jimmy 
Walker is putting it together. All the big names in show 
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business. Smith is making a speech. WeaF is picking it up 
for the network. It’s a very good place for April to be seen 
tonight. A must with her show coming in. Thoren will 
take care of that. Can she make it?” 

“Wait,” I said. I explained it to April. 

She spread her hands. “What should I do?” 

“You should go.” 

“If you don’t want to, the hell with it.” 

“No. I think you should go for the sake of the show.” 

“All right. If you take me.” 

“Okay,” I said to the ’phone. “What time?” 

“Be there at eight-thirty. Smith’s speech starts at ten.” 

“All right.” 

“How is the talent? Is everything copesetic again?” 

“Everything is going to be all right now,” I said. 

“Great. I’m glad to hear it. I'll see you both at the clam- 
bake.” 

And so April came, was seen, her presence noted, and 
duly reported as being one of a glittering galaxy of stars of . 
stage, screen and radio, all bottled-in-bond, bona fide, life- 
long friends and adthirers of the Happy Warrior in the 
brown derby. What of it, if next month more than two 
thirds of them would vote for the Great Engineer Herbert 
Hoover? Smith would get our two little votes. We thought 
he would make a fine president, but then we had no steel, 
oil, or any other kind of shares in that big bull market in 
the sky. 

Afterwards we had supper with Dyne. He was in an ex- 
pansive mood, and managed to be very entertaining when 
he was not table hopping and paying his respects to the 
roomfull of celebrities at Sardi’s, He was obviously de- 
lighted at the change in April, and she reacted in turn to 
his flattering attention with gaicty and charm. 

It was late when we got back to the little apartment 
downtown, But April was too wound up from the excite- 
ment of the evening to think of going to bed. She wanted 
to sit up and talk. So we sat up and talked. 

She wanted to tell me about the production of “The Sea 
Gull” and she wanted to hear what I had done with my 
own play. I told her of the progress of the rewriting, 
which didn’t take very long, 

The next morning I took her to Penn Station and put 
her on a train for Philadelphia. She didn’t insist when I 
declined to return with her. I had a feeling that everybody 
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connected with the show would be pleased not to see me: 
around. They might very well think of me as a kind of 
Jonah. 


The Royalton on West Forty-fourth Street was more 
than an off-Broadway. hotel. It was an institution. Through 
the literary and theatrical fame of its permanent guests 
and the ardent comments of their distinguished admirers, 
the Royalton attained a glamorous aura as a kind of liter- 
ary inn, where one might always expect to find Mr. John- 
son himself in residence. Located in the same quiet eddy 
of the Rialto, of it, but not quite in it, as was that other 
famed theatrical spa, it was said and widely quoted that 
one stayed at the Algonquin, but one lived at the Royal- 
ton. 

Robert Benchley kept roccoco quarters there. George 
Jean Nathan mulled his erudite observations on life, letters 
and dramaturgy there. And Camillus Lerner—the Dean— 
lived there as well. 

The Dean was a Critic, too, the dean of all American 
critics still surviving into the twentieth century, and he 
practiced his dark arts with a gusto that rivaled the ener- 
gies of the most recently arrived neophytes. He had been 
the great messiah of the arts in America, the shower of 
the way, the bringer of the light into the darkest reaches 
of the unwashed and uninformed. 

The Dean was an aging lecher who in his time and 
space had used his pen and his uncompromising talents to 
- bring to the awareness of the naive the wonders of Euro- 
pean culture, and an appreciation of the prestigious gran-- 
deur of foreign drama, philosophy, art, and musical ad- 
venturing. 

It was he who had flushed from cover for the American 
peasantry the likes of Shaw, Strindberg, Villiers, Paganini, 
Stendahl, Merimee, Beaudelaire, Flaubert, Huysmans, 
Ibsen, Cézanne, Monticelli, Rodin, -Moussorgsky, and a 
host of other arcane practitioners in the continental avant 
garde. In these latter years he assumed the role of supreme 
pontiff in the American Theatre, and the Royalton was his 
Vatican. He wrote when he pleased, about what he chose, 
and published as he saw fit. His powers had waned some- 
what along with his fleshy appetites, and in the winter of 
his content, he denied himself some of the tolls owed his 
praise, for he could no longer extract full tribute, as he 
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had in the past, from the bodies of the young and the fair. 
With a certain sardonic humor, he was forced to amuse 
himself principally in ironic commentary on the foibles of 
the times and the deplorable decline in tastes and of the 
arts in our vulgar age. ‘ 

He had very little to worry about as far as his personal 

security was concerned. While he had made and kept a 
generation of enemies, it was well known that he had the 
foresight to make and keep one very close and powerful 
friend, who was his patron as well. His name was André 
Devereaux. It was also well known that their friendship 
dated from the time when, through the good offices of the 
Dean, they had first sampled the considerable favors of a 
pair of beauteous sisters who were destined to become re- 
nowned stars on Broadway, in silent pictures, and were 
even at the moment said to be on leave in Hollywood, 
awaiting a summons to the talkies. It was something fine 
and good to found a friendship on, and it stood like Pe- 
ter’s rock and, for the Dean, paid off like a slot machine. 
_ All this was common gossip. And when I left April at 
the station, went up town to collect the mail at Pomander 
Walk and found a short note from him asking me to call, 
I ee completely mystified as to why I should be so hon- 
ored. 

I called at once and was informed that he was out. I left 
my name and the telephone number of the apartment 
downtown, and went on my way. 

Later that afternoon he called me back and asked me to 
come around for a drink. 

The Dean’s little suite at the hotel was so filled with an- 
tique furniture,.so ornamented with bric-a-brac, had so 
many pictures hung on the walls, that you had the feeling 
you were standing in a crowd. He was an extremely tall 
man with a bald dome that gleamed pinkly under the old- 
fashioned chandelier, and he fussed around so, trying to 
get me seated, that I was reminded of a big bird wrought 
up about the condition of its nest. He finally got me cor- 
nered to his satisfaction, sat across from me near the whis- 
key decanter and the siphon of seltzer, and began splash- 
ing drinks together, all the while making polite small talk. 
He handed me a glass, took one himself, sat back and 
gave me an evil grin. 

“Drink up. You won’t go blind. They run the stuff 
down for me from Montreal.” 
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“Thanks,” I said. “I like to live dangerously.” 

“So Ive heard. And you’ve got a very good eye for 
feminine pulchritude.” 

“Oh, I do?” I felt the stage manager walk into my life 
again. 

. “I saw you and Miss Shannon at the bash for Al Smith. 
Wake, I should say.” 

“Wake? Don’t you think he has a chance to be elected?” 

“Elected, hell! After the insanity of that Scopes Trial in 
Tennessee, do you think a Catholic or a Jew can get 
elected president of this glorious republic? Old Bojangles 
up in Harlem has a better chance.” 

He sounded the way he wrote. I said so. He beamed at 
me. 

“You've got a good ear, my boy. But let’s get back to- 
beauty—your beauty, I’ve been given to understand.” 

He paused to give me a chance for a modest denial. I 
simply nodded. I got the grin again. He liked that. 

“She’s one of the reasons I wanted to meet you. I 
thought she looked magnificent, even younger and more 
vibrant than when she opened in the revival of ‘Romance.’ 
I gave her a very flattering notice at the time. You may 
recall it,” 

“No. J don’t remember it.” I said. 

“By God, you’re nasty enough to deserve the love of a 
beautiful woman.” 

yoo said April was one of the reasons I am here,” I 
said. 
“Yes. Tit enlarge on that with my noted candor. She 
“was my reason for attending that miserable rally. I wanted 
to see for myself if she had recovered. I reported my reac- 

tions to the chairman of the board. He has been con- 
cerned.” 

“Who is the chairman of the board?” 

His smile was mischievous. “André Devereaux. I believe 
that you have met the gentleman?” 

“Yes. And who are the board of directors?” 

“TI am the board.” 

“I see. And what was the chairman concerned about?” 

“About Miss Shannon’s health and welfare. He has, you 
might say, an investment in her.” 

“He’s backing “The Sea Gull,’ is that what you mean?” 

“Yes, And I think he has made a wise investment. I’m 
looking forward to seeing her when it opens in New York, 
I think we can count on my review being favorable.” 
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He gave me an owlish look and I was careful not to 
smile. 

“Did the chairman have reason to be concerned about 
her health?” 

“Well, there was talk after the Philadelphia opening.” 

“The chairman sees all, knows all.” 

“One of us manages to get the word, usually. But after 
seeing the young lady, I was entirely reassured, and so in- 
formed the chairman.” 

“Incidentally, just what is he chairman of?” 

“A private benevolent society, of which I am the princi- 
pal beneficiary.” He snorted with laughter. 

I finished off my drink, and he grabbed my glass with a 
big, freckled hand and started splashing again. 

“Maybe you would do me the honor of dining with me 
later. I'm a lonely old bastard these days, and I suspect 
you’re on the loose yourself, now that your trouble is out 
of town.” 

I had to laugh. “Everybody seems to know all about 
tay trouble.” 

“Seriously, my boy; I’ve worked all my life as hard at 
that kind of trouble as anyone alive. And, believe me, 
while there have been great and blissful rewards, they 
have all been paid for—in blood.” 

I accepted the drink and thanked him. 

“Tt’s really good whiskey.” 

“When we are sufficiently sodden we shall repair to the 
Algonquin. I have friends in high places there.” 

“Tt will be a privilege, sir.” 

“Good, And that will be the last ‘sir’ out of you for the 
rest of the evening. I’m not ready for the old folk’s treat- 
ment just yet.” 

“Til try not to offend you again.” 

“I hear that you have quite a little talent as a play- 
wright. What was the name of your play that closed out of 
town?” 

I looked at him suspiciously, but he seemed sincere, and 
I told him. And then he wanted to know what it was 
about and why it closed, and I explained it ali to him, and 
he seemed more than politely interested. And that led him 
to some more digging, and pretty soon I was telling him 
all about the new play, and I was really on, and for a long 
time. He paid me the compliment of seeming to become 
quite excited as I laid out the plot for him, and before I 
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could get my final curtain down he was as deeply involved 
in it as if he had been asked to co-author the production. 
Many of his suggestions were so creative and so brilliant 
that I found myself scribbling down notes for myself as 
fast as I could write, for fear that I would forget some of 
the things he was saying. But when I mentioned that April 
was going to play the lead, he stopped being concerned 
with me and my play and got back to where he had 
wanted to be all eveninge—with April Shannon. 

J sighed and put away my notes. 

“Tet us return to the seldom trodden fields of candor,” 
he was saying. “I had an ulterior purpose in asking you to 
come and see me this evening.” 

“J was wondering when and if I was going to hear it,” I 
replied. 

“Of course you were. We are men who. cherish beauty 
and directness. And you would realize that there would be 
no purpose in my lying to you. When I say that I have 
very much enjoyed meeting you, it is true. It is important 
to me that I meet, and possibly make friends of, the young 
playwrights coming along. We have much to learn from 
‘each other. Your fresh new points of view. My ancient 
wisdom. You understand?” ‘ 

“Completely,” I said. “I’ve learned more from you ina 
few hours tonight than I could possibly learn from study- 
ing with George Pierce Baker for a year.” 

“You mean that?” He shone with delight. - 

“I certainly do.” I tapped my pocket. “I’m loaded. for 
* bear.” 

He grabbed the glasses. “One for the tortuous passage,” 
he said. “Then we shove off for the Algonquin.” 

“And I had a year with Baker,” I added. 

“Fe’s a great institution,” he said, tossing in cracked 
ice. “But you can’t learn to be a playwright from him or 
anyone else. You can learn only to want to.” 

“That’s very well said. That’s what I learned, and it 
took a year or so after that for the real want-to to hap- 
pen.” 

We sat back with our drinks. 

“To get back to being unpleasantly candid, aside from 
the honest disclaimer about playwrights and all that, my 
ulterior ulterior in asking you here was to talk about April 
Shannon.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I knew that. It’s always April Shannon 
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the stage manager is interested in when he comes around 
poking into my life.” 

“T don’t think I follow the allusion.” 

I laughed. “I’m sorry. It’s a private conceit.” 

He frowned. “Of course, if you resent my—” 

“I don’t resent anything,” I said. “But if Devereaux 
wants to know anything about April, why doesn’t he come 
around and ask her himself? After all, he wasn’t shy be- 
fore when he sent his legal light around to get the ring 
back. I—” Then I stopped. I had told him something he 
had wanted to hear and I had said something I did not 
intend to say. We sat watching each other. His eyes were 
bright with excitement. 

“The ring? What is it about a ring? What is it between 
April Shannon and Devereaux about a ring?” 

“What do you know about it?” 

“Nothing, really. Is there some kind of secret involved 
here? Am I trespassing in forbidden territory?” 

“No,” I said. “I’m just curious as to what you know, 
and why you want to know more.” 

He made himself relax and took a sip of his highball. 

“Let me explain. I’ve spent the greater part of a lifetime 
being a close friend of André Devereaux, and it has been 
both a generous and profitable friendship in more ways 
than one. For both of us, I like to believe. We’ve had our 
little mysteries, secrets we do not choose to share, and. 
we've honored each other’s privacy in these matters. But 
when there are hints and intimations that my friend André 
has bestowed upon a young actress a bauble worth the 
proverbial king’s ransom, I am concerned for three possi- 
ble reasons.” 

He lifted his hand and counted them off on long fingers. 

“One—he has finally blown his senile old top. Two—he 
is courting complete disaster at the hands of a female 
Nemesis, temporarily in residence in Beverly Hills. Three 
—young actresses are definitely within my province. Al- 
though I must confess that, of late, I’ve been hearing dis- 
quieting rumors that he has formed some sort of unholy 
alliance with that scoundrel Peter Fain, the producer, to 
supply him with some dangerous and forbidden fruits. 
An [ies 


He noticed my expression and stopped talking, 
“Did I say something alarming?” 
“What is this alliance he has with Fain?” 
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He shot me a shrewd look. “Hmmm, Does he enter into 
your troubles, too?” 

“Yes,” I said tersely. “You can say that.” 

“Well, to continue making my third point: I am a col- 
lector of young actress’s problems. A collector and cata- 
loguer of their fancies and foibles. I simply must know. 
Posterity relies upon me to embalm and preserve these 
deathless tidbits in my chronicles. So you see, this long 
nose was created for the express purpose of being poked 
into other people’s business. Will you oblige me?” 

“Did he tell you that he gave April the ring as some 
sort of romantic gesture?” 

“Of course not,” he said testily. “He refused to tell me 
anything. He wouldn’t discuss it at all, which left me to. 
surmise. And, of course, I surmise the darkest perfidies, or 
the most insane indiscretions. I had only the barest of 
hints from that old Puss-in-Boots lawyer of his. That was 
after she had returned the ring, which of course was the 
first I learned of its being given. I hope it’s some dreadful 
scandal you will tell me about.” : 

“It’s wild, but I don’t think it’s scandalous.” 

. “Then you will tell it?” , 

“I know of no reason to refuse.” I said. 

“Bravo. Tell it at dinner, eh?” He stood up, looking like 
a spoiled boy who is about to have his way. 

One of the people in high places at the Algonquin who 
had high regard for the Dean must have been the chef. 
We were served a superb dinner, but he toyed with his 

- food, so intent was he on my account of how I had first 
met April, of our burying the bird in the park, of our en- 
counter with Devereaux, and his giving her the strange 
ring. 

I ended the narrative there and said nothing about her 
dreams, or Devereaux’s protective attitude towards April 
when he heard about them. But after the waiter had 
poured the coffee he asked me to describe the ring for him 
in detail. When I finished, his face was grave and he looked 
older in the soft lamp light. 

“¥ don’t know what kind of peccadillo I expected to 
hear about, but what you have told me is certainly one of 
the oddest tales I’ve ever heard.” 

He looked away for a moment, as if in thought. “T re- 
member now, many years ago I had dined at his home, 
just the two of us. After dinner he brought out that ring 
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and showed it to me. I recall it as being quite extraordi- 
nary.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

He looked at me, leaning forward with a peculiar glint 
in his eye. 

“Did he tell you that his wife committed suicide?” 
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XX 


‘SKILLFUL PUBLICITY WROUGHT a near miracle for the 
opening of “The Sea Gull” in New York early in October. 
Instead of the usual house papered with relatives, first 
night buffs and critics with dubidus credentials, this first 
night audience was almost completely professional, and 
the warmth of its reaction to a really splendid production 
_ was repaid by a near faultless performance by the com- 
pany. This empathy between play, players and audience 
made the evening one of the really brilliant events of the 
new season. The excitement stayed in the theater long 
after the house lights had come up. The audience seemed 
reluctant to leave. é 

The actors, with the sweet music of curtain calls still ca- 
ressing their ears, sensing that they had little need to 
worry Over what the critical verdicts might be, had enough 
professional caution to worry just the same. And, when 
the reviews finally came, although the critics sought to 
practice a kind of detached nonchalance, they were ac- 
tually excited and happy as children, and they had good 
reason to be, The pundits got back, of course, to worrying 
that old bone, Chekhov, but for the production and per- 
formances they had, with few exceptions, only the highest 
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of praise. The reviewers even gave the audience good no- 
tices, calling it one of the most fashionably dressed, so- 
phisticated and responsive in recent memory. But it was 
on April that they had their eyes, and it was she they 
praised and predicted for above all. April Shannon was 
getting star treatment. ; 

Nicky and Pauline had returned from Europe. They 
had trouble getting seats for the opening. Finally, I had 
given my ticket to Pauline and April had secured one for 
Nicky in a different row, while I stood up in back. Now I 
waited in the street for them to emerge from the theater, 
We were to drive to our house. April had invited the en- 
tire company for a buffet supper. People in evening dress 
were streaming from the theater wearing those happy, be- 
mused looks of the spellbound, when I felt someone touch 
my arm. It was Mel Thoren. “Hello,” he said. “Hard to 
believe we were watching the same girl, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “But she isn’t the same girl.” 

“Lucky for one and all—including her. She’s got it 
made after tonight.” _ 

“Thanks,” I said. “Have you talked to her backstage?” 

“No. I think it wise to let memory of me dim real fast.” 

“Then you've not seen her again.” 

“That’s right. And I’ve kept Fain away, too. But I’m fin- 
ished now with the Fain organization. I’m rich, And be- 
sides, the Shuberts are paying me more to tell lies for their 
productions, Call me sometime and I'll buy you a drink.” 

“Tll do that,” I said as he walked off. I saw Pauline 
coming out and went through the crowd to meet her. 

It was quite a night on Pomander Walk. It had begun as 
a fairly quiet and reserved party until after the newspapers 
were brought in, weighed and digested, then things livened 
up, the buffet was set out, and it became a real party. 

I had invited the Dean, He came late, resplendent in 
tails, and brought a copy of the piece on the opening he 
had written for the Wall Street Journal, which at the mo- 
ment was playing host to his column. And, as he had 
promised, he had not damned April with faint praise. He 
extracted a price for his benediction and monopolized her 
with regal insistence for his brief stay. She seemed very 
pleased by his attentions, and I was relieved for I -had 
feared he had meant to probe about the ring. As he took 
his leave he managed to get me aside for a confidence. 

“Lucky for you I’m hopelessly entangled in a silken web 
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of my own, or you would have trouble with me over La 
Shannon,” he said. “My guess, Mike, is that you're going 
to have. a life of miserable ecstasy with that one.” 

“I’ve already had it,” I said. 

“Nonsense,” he snorted. “You're not even bleeding.” 
And out he went, tails flapping behind. 

After they had eaten, most of the people followed 
Walker’s lead and left early. He was returning to Cincin- 
nati and his thriving stock companies, having got Broad- 
way out of his system again. Finally we were left alone to 
have our reunion with Pauline and Nicky. We four just sat 
and looked at each other. 

“Well,” said Pauline, “a lot of water, eh?” 

“Have you forgiven me for not coming to Paris?” 

“No,” said Pauline. “I’ll never forgive you, April. I al- 
most lost Nicky because of what you did to Mike. But 
then, if you had come over you wouldn’t have those divine 
notices in your lap tonight, would you darling?” 

“Oh, God,” groaned Nicky. “They’re all alike. Bitches. 
Why didn’t we have the sanity to marry simple peasant 
women who know how to bake strudel, cobble shoes, 
make curds and whey, and commit dreadful mortal sins in 
the barn?” 

“No, April, I owe you plenty for not coming. If you 
had come we wouldn’t have had anything to fight over, 
Nicky wouldn’t have run away and tried suicide on a bob- 
sled, and I would never have scaled the heights of true 
love. Besides I’m jealous. Christ, what a performance you 
gave tonight. And I've gone and made the biggest mistake 
of my life.” 

“Mistake?” April sat forward. “What do you mean, mis- 
take?” 

“Qh, haven't you heard? See the ring in my nose? That’s 
the way I got led out to Hollywood,” said Nicky. 

“Let me tell it,’ Pauline objected. “It’s my news.” 

“Yes, and it’s my tochas. What a way for the most 
promising young professor at Columbia ‘to go! Pil end up 
as an instructor in Palmistry at U..C., munching on lotus.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” cried April, “what is this about 
Hollywood?” 

“Well, darling, it was this way. Nicky and I were going 
quietly out of our minds sitting in the sun on the Riviera 
when this funny little bald-headed man came up to us and 
asked if I was not Pauline Traymore .. .” 
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“fT should have drowned the little gnome right then and 
there,” muttered Nicky. 

“Well, to make a long story out of it,” continued Pau- 
line, “one thing led to another, and it turns out he is the 
Wizard of Oz or something out on the coast, and he wants 
me to come out and make sound pictures because actors 
have to be able to talk now and I have the most beautiful 
-voice, and he’s seen me in the theater, and I’m photogenic, 
and will I sign here?” 

“Did you hear that?” asked Nicky. “Pure fantasy. The 
poor little bastard was just trying to hide and get some sun 
on his hairy bosom when this nympho hears that he’s a 
movie producer, tears off her clothes, and goes ripping 
after him bare-ass all over the beach.” 

“So,” said Pauline, “being drunk out of my mind with 
his flattery and ordinary human greed, I signed a contract 
for five years.” 

“Oh, Pauline,” sang April, “how wonderful, wonderful, 
wonderful.” 

She ran over and threw her arms around Pauline. 
“When are you going out?” 

“Sunday night. Oh, April, I don’t want to go. I don’t 
want to go.” : 

Pauline began to sob her heart out. It was too much for 
Nicky and me. I grabbed a fresh bottle, and we went to 
the kitchen where we could no longer hear the loud lam- 
entations of success. 

“What about your house here on Pomander Walk?” I 
asked. 

“Got to get rid of it,” said Nicky. “Who needs it? We'll 
end up living in a rattan catacomb under the lip of some 
gruesome canyon. Don’t start giving me those pitying 
looks. You’re mixed up with a potential face maker, too. 
You'll be out there one of these days, sucking around the 
pantsmakers and taking the king’s shilling like any other 
mixed up metaphor. Pll save a place beside me on Muscle 
Beach. We can contemplate navels and spin yak wool to- 
gether.” ‘ 

“Very touching,” I said. “The heart bleeds. But I’ve got 
my own merry-go-round going for me right here.” 

“I didn’t know when I was well off,” said Nicky. “I 
should have kept going when. I had such a good lead. The 
ext time I go.on a bobsled I’m going to aim it better.” 

“Like for where?” 
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“J ike Lake Constance. I understand that they’ve- got a 
wonderful house of refuge there for nuts like me.” 

“Save some of that heart rending weltschmerz for out 
there, chum, you may be needing it.” 

“[’m getting that burt feeling,” said Nicky. “You make 
it very difficult to sleep with you under the same shield.” 

“tts that sharp sword,” I said. “Seriously, do you have 
to go out with Pauline? Couldn’t you commute?” 

Fie looked at me balefully. “Nice going, Beatrice Fair- 
fax. Is that the way you keep fied to April’s apron strings? 
Don’t swing at me. I’ve got angina.” 

“That was a very low blow,” I said. 

“We're both very low characters. Shall we go in and re- 
join our shame?” 

“That ring in your nose you mentioned, 1 can see it 
now.” 

“You're bitchy too,” he said. “Can I harden your liver a 
bit more?” 

“It’s been a trying day,” I said: “Your sense of humor is 
looking run down at the heels.” 

“Just a defense mechanism,” he said. “Trying to pretend 
that we will not miss you both so much.” 

“That’s been on my mind, but I dread being maudlin.” 

“Then we shall consider it said and done with.” 

We shook hands with great solemnity. April and Pau- 
Hine came into the kitchen. We looked up at our shame 
with shining eyes. They hadn’t come for us. They wanted 
the bottie. 

When Pauline and Nicky had gone off to California, 
April decided that our only reason for living in the house 
on Pomander Walk had departed with them. She argued 
that there would be more privacy and comfort in living at 
a hotel. All this had been fine, a great experience, and all 
that, but really trying to run a house with only poor old 
Lily to do for us was preposterous. Besides, in our busi- 
Me@sS... 

Disposing of the place and its furnishings was a rela- 
tively simple matter. April had settled into the routine of 
the play and was in no mood for housekeeping chores. She 
handed me the responsibility with a wave of her hand. I 
passed it on to the real estate people. Luckily we were able 
to get out from under within three weeks, and were faced 
with the real problem of finding the right hotel, satisfac- 
tory to both of us. We started with midtown, obviously 
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show at yesterday’s matinee. Could you tell me who it was 
that played the role of Nina?” 

“Miss Shannon plays that part.” 

“Thank you,” I said, and hung up. I knew as much as I 
thad before. I sat down near the window. I had a strong 
impulse to do some of the things I knew would get me the 
answers I sought, and then I forced myself to sit still and 
not do any of them. I realized that since Philadelphia 1 
was in danger of becoming obsessed by suspicion. I felt 
sick as realization slowly came that, if faith were to 
weaken and die, love, too, would die. And faith was a 
fragile, delicate and precious thing that could not survive 
unless you were strong enough to... 

The phone was ringing and I was grateful to hear it. As 
I rose from my chair I saw with surprise that the window 
I had been staring out of was dark with snow. 

It was the Dean. 

“Sensible chap. Stays home by the fire where people can 
find him. Look, I’ve been hearing nauseating rumors about 
this Peter Fain throwing some sort of horrendous bash for 
his hired help at the-New Amsterdam during Christmas 
week, Are you and April planning, by any chance, to lend 
your presence to such a bald-faced publicity orgy?” 

“We haven't discussed it.” 

“That’s fine so far as it goes. By all means, do discuss it 
with her when she gets home tonight, will you?” 

ON GSE 

“Are you well?” 

“Yes. I’m fine.” 

“You don’t sound yourself. Haven’t been out flogging 
about in this dreadful snow, have you?” 

“No. Been in all day, going over my play. I’ve finished 
the revisions.” 

“Great. Simply great. I’ve got to read it. You can bring 
it down with you when you come.” 

“Bring it down where?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m a little ahead of myself. The reason you 
and April cannot go to that vulgar Katzenjammer at the 
New Amsterdam is that you are invited to spend Christ- 
mas week as guests of the chairman of the board down at 
his place in Maryland. When is the play closing?” 

“Saturday night.” 

“Fine. We can leave together on Sunday. Tell April it’s 
a royal command. Call me back as soon as you’ve made 
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up her mind tonight. I've got to report to the chairman 
that his good and faithful servant has been on the ball.” 

I went back and sat down and watched the snow. I felt 
lighter. I had kept the faith, and would keep it through the 
night, maybe. Could I count on getting an assist like that 
out of left field, another time? 

April came, bringing the storm in with her, hair starred 
with snow, eyes sparkling with excitement. Her furs crack- 
led with winter static as she flung them on a chair. She 
came to me across the foyer, her high heels castaneting on 
the parquet, her legs flashing, and laid her cold cheek 
against mine, whispering a loving obscenity in my ear. I 
swept her up in my arms and started away with ther, She 
began to laugh, kicking her long legs in protest. 

“No. No. Take me near the fire. Let me thaw out. I’m 
frozen stiff, Rode all the way down on top of an open 
bus.” 

I carried her into the living room and put her down 
near the log fire. 

“You shouldn’t say things like that to growing boys.” 

“You're a born rapist. The fiend of Washington 
Square,” she said. 

“Give me a cue when the nookey is toasted,” I said. 
“what has fired you up so? Did you play to capacity?” 

“Capacity? We had no more than thirty people down- 
stairs. It was gruesome.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“Not a thing, my heart, just the storm. I Jove storms, 
and being able to come home in one to you.” 

“Sounds rehearsed,” I said. 

“Of course,” she said. “When I ad lib you get ideas.” 

“I’ve still got them.” 

The look flickered in her eyes which said she had, too, 
but then my manuscript caught her_attention and she gave 
a little ery, ran over and picked it up from the table. 

“Oh, you did-it. It’s finished.” 

“I hope so,” I said. “I brought it home for you to read.” 

As I spoke I remembered the Dean. 

She took the play, sat near the fire, and settled down to 
read. 

“Before you get into that,” I said, “there were some 
telephone calls.” 

She looked up quickly. “My God, so soon? Was it 
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Charles B—?” At my surprised frown she cut it off 
abruptly. 

“Charles who?” 

“Oh, nothing. Someone at the theater. Who called?” 

“Well,” I said carefully, “there were several calls. One 
was from Casey Murdoch.” 

“Oh?” 

I walked over and leaned against the mantle. “He wants 
us to go with him to the party Sunday night at the New 
Amsterdam.” 

She was looking down at the open manuscript, her face 
set. Without raising her head, she asked, “What did you 
tell him?” . 

“I said we had not discussed it.” 

“Are we going to?” Her voice was tight. 

“As you wish.” 

She looked at me then, color gone from her face, her 
eyes flitted. “Don’t try to be more of a sonofabitch than 
you are, you son of a bitch.” 

“Yl so inform Mr. Murdoch. You must remember that 
he has not yet met all our family skeletons.” 

‘Don’t go on with this,” she warned. “You are murder- 
ing what could have been a beautiful evening.” 

“The other cali, I hasten with all speed to report, was 
from the Dean.” 

“Really?” The tension relaxed somewhat. “What did he 
want?” 

I told her. 

“And he wants our answer tonight because he has to call 
Devereaux. He would travel with a if we go. He wants 
to read my play,” I added. 

She got up slowly, walked over Bad put the playscript 
on the table. Then she turned to me and put her hands on 
my shoulders. 

“The damnedest things happen to us, don’t they?” 

“Do you want to go down there?” 

“Tt’s you. You’re the one to decide. How do you feel 
about Mr. Devereaux?” 

“Well,” I said seriously, “I don’t hurt. I’m not jealous, 
or fearful of his influence over you. I think that I’ve ra- 
tionalized his attitude fairly well. I don’t think that he is at 
all sinister. However, I could be wrong.” And I mentioned 
what the Dean had said about Fain. 

“He says that there is some sort of unholy alliance be- 
tween these two,” I added. 

29/1 ae: 


“What unholy alliance?” 

“I assume that Devereaux bankrolls Fain’s productions, 
and in return Fain keeps the old gentleman supplied with 
young girls of the theater.” 

“Oh, Christ, I don’t believe that.” 

“No? Perhaps you're right. Til trust your intuition, if 
that’s what it is. But I’ve not yet rationalized Peter Fain.” 

“This is wild, wild!” She began to walk back and forth 
in front of the fire, her hands pressed against her head. 

Then the phone shrilled. 

She stood still, and we stared at each other. The phone 
went again. | went over and grabbed it up savagely. Then 
I turned to her and said, “Mr. Charles B. Cochran calling 
Miss Shannon.” 

She came, her face showing nothing, and took the 
phone from me. I went into my bedroom and closed the 
door, began slowly to undress. When I came back to the 
living room, tying the cord of my robe, she was standing 
at the window watching the snow come down upon the. 
Avenue. 

“So that was the Charles B.,” I said. 

She turned from the window. She had a crumpled yel- 
low paper in her hand. She smoothed it, and held it out to 
me. 1 took it. It was a cable from Leslie Howard in Lon- 
don. He was to open in a new play in the West End. He 
wanted April to play opposite him. I handed it back. 

“And that is why you were so excited when you came 
home.” : 

“J had Leslie’s cable at the theater before I went on.” 

“Tt could be a very big thing for you,” I said. 

She went over and picked up my play. “This is the most 
important thing to me in the world. I know this in my 
heart. From that first time we talked of it when I was in 
the hospital, I have known that I will do your play, and it 
will be the most important thing everdo.” 

I felt my throat tighten. There was no doubting the sin- 
cerity, the flat conviction, in what she said. 

“Ts it ready?” she asked quietly. 

“J think so. But I want to hear you say that after you've 
read it.” 

“It’s also terribly important to you that the Dean read 
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“Then you'd better call him and tell him that we will 
‘Jeave for Maryland with him on Sunday.” 

“But what did you tell Charles B. Cochran?” 

“I told him I would give him my answer after Christ- 
mas.” 

“Tt all depends on the Dean?” 

“Tt all depends on the Dean.” 

I went to the phone and asked for the Royalton. 

Early Sunday morning we had breakfast with the Dean 
in the dining car of the train as it sped past the snow- 
drifted fields of New Jersey. April, I thought, was being 
unusually quiet and preoccupied, but he seemed not to no- 
tice and kept up a charming discourse, putting away the 
while a really enormous meal, polished off with several 
pots of coffee, which he took with generous lacings of 
brandy from a leather-encased flask he kept in a side 
pocket of his tweed jacket. He insisted I join him in this 
old world ritual, and I did so with enthusiasm. April con- 
fined herself to tea with milk. 

It was well past noon when we began chattering through 
the outskirts of Baltimore. The porter came. into the chair 
car and the Dean stood to be whisked. 

“Is this where we are getting off?” asked April. 

“Yes, my dear,” he replied, “else we will find ourselves 
amid the marble halls of the carpetbaggers.” 

“How does one get from Baltimore to the Eastern 
Shore?” I wondered. 

“A very good question. Fortunately the chairman of the 
board has provided an answer of sorts. As you shall pres- 
ently find out, I hope.” He seemed amused by his secret, 
but chose not to enlighten us further. 

The suspense was finally ended on the waterfront, after 
an interminable stop-and-start ride through the narrow 
streets of the city. When I saw what awaited us, I forgot 
that I had been ravenous and we had bumped along in the 
taxi past some of the finest seafood restaurants in the coun- 
try, while the Dean had been deaf to my pleas. . 

“We would disappoint the chairman who awaits us with 
groaning board,” he had said. 

As we stared in dismay at the ancient amphibian plane 
which was bobbing at the end of the dock on its skeletal 
pontoons, he watched us in evil delight. 

“Behold the ‘Spirit of Finance’” he said. “Here comes 
Charon and Erebus who will ferry us across the Styx.” ~ 
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We turned to see two grizzled veterans, wearing identi- 
cal Navy fliers’ caps with crusted insignia, leather flying 
jackets, whipcords and boots. They looked grim but sub- 
stantial. I hoped they had flown worse things than this 
crate. They probably had, in their time, which must have 
begun at Kitty Hawk. 

They seemed to know the Dean well. He introduced 
them. Pilot, Lt. Commander White, United Stated Navy, 
retired; second pilot, Lt. Freund, also retired. Both cur- 
rently in the service of André Devereaux. 

We finally got aboard, April holding my hand hard. 
“Have you ever flown before?” she whispered. 

“Yes.” I said. “A little in military planes, and a few 
trips in commercial planes.” 

The cabin was small, seating no more than ten, but it 
was heated. Erebus got us strapped in, then he handed 
each of us a pair of rubber ear plugs and a covered card- 
board container. April accepted these gingerly. 

“What are these for?” 

She was answered, as the ticking sounds stopped and 
the portside engine came to life with a shattering roar. 
.The plane began to shake and groan as if possessed. The 
starboard side coughed once, caught and added its bellow. 
J showed April how to put the plugs in her ears and we 
moved out into the bay. 

The Dean was taking a generous swig of brandy from 
his flask. He passed it to me, and I offered it to April, 
making suggestive motions at my stomach, and lifting one 
- of the containers. She frowned in puzzlement and pushed 
the flask away. The plane got itself into the wind chop and 
began a drunken roll. She reached for the flask from me 
and tilted it to her mouth. Her other hand now clutched 
fhe container firmly. We began picking up speed. J could 
feel the vibration with my teeth. We bounced into the air, 
shuddered, fell back down with a crash, bounced again, 
strained, shook, and suddenly were airborne. I tried to see 
out of the dripping porthole. The bay, crazy with shipping, 
was below the wind. 

The brandy didn’t help me, I had reason to be grateful 
for that container. 

We flew, if that was the right word, over something that 
could have been the Naval Academy, banked, and headed 
southeast. The agony ended as it began. Old deadeye Char- 
on spotted a drop of water surrounded by trees below us, 
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aimed our antique at it, and we literally fell out of the sky. 
We hit like a rock, and I thought we were going all the 
way to the bottom, but the monster shook itself and wad- 
died up to a landing. I dug out the rubber plugs, and my 
ears screamed with pain. April was huddled in her seat 
working her jaws like a child chewing on taffy. The Dean 
was happily polishing off what was left of his brandy. 

Ashore, a roomy station wagon manned by two liveried 
Negroes was waiting to take us to Devereaux’s retreat. This 
was no mere estate, it was a barony. Most of its acreage 
was in primeval salt marsh, but it looked like a hunter’s 
and fisherman’s paradise. There was-no snow here, but the 
air crackled with cold. As we drove along a twisting nar- 
Tow road, it was as if shattered crystal had been strewn 
over irees, bushes, shrubs, even grass, all glittering in the 
afternoon light, glassed with sparkling ice. 

The ride through the crystal wilderness was a poor 
preparation for sudden emergence into an English park, 
and we drove up a beautiful, slate-blue drive, past ancient 
oaks to a magnificent eighteenth-century manor house 
upon a grassy knoll. 2 

- We were met at the door by the chatelaine. She wel- 
comed us with the same sweet, sad expression as in the 
movies of my boyhood, when the sisters had been two of 
my five secret loves, I stared at her in admiration, wonder- 
ing how anyone could have achieved her kind of immortal- 
ity. I could see no change in her whatever except, perhaps, 
that she had grown more voluptuous, and taken on an air 
of queenliness. She accepted the Dean’s quick kiss on the 
cheek with a smile, then she turned her attention to April. 
As we were introduced, I felt some instant recognition take 
place between the two women as she took April’s arm and 
led her into the great hall. The Dean seemed to. sense it, 
too, and looked relieved. 

A very proper butler, flanked by two lesser servitors, 
Stood at attention. Our host was not to be seen, nor were 
any other guests. 

“For God’s sake, Dolores,” demanded the Dean, “where 
is everybody?” 

“We are everybody, Camillus. André wants it to be a 
quiet, restful Christmas. He asked that I apologize for his 
absence; he was summoned last night to Washington for a 
meeting with Mr. Hoover. But he promised to be with us 
at dinner.” 
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“Wouldn’t surprise me if they want to make him Secre- 
tary of the Treasury,” said the Dean. 

“He has already refused the post,” said Dolores gently. 
“Now Peddy will show you to your rooms.” 

My quarters were fabulous, but I was surprised and an- 
noyed by her prudery in separating April and me. Then I 
wondered if it was Devereaux’s idea. 

A fire burned in the grate in the sitting room and exqui- 
site antique furniture gleamed in the light. There was a 
huge marble bathroom and a large bedroom, with its own 
fireplace and a huge four poster bed. From the windows I 
could see the park, the glass forest below, and beyond that 
the dark reaches of the bay. 

As I was unpacking, the Dean came in, followed by one 
of the servants bearing a huge tray, heavy with silver cov- 
ered platters. d 

*y warned Dolores that we would all die of hunger if we 
weren't fed immediately. Dinner’s not until nine, to give 
the chairman time to get back. April is being served in her 
own room. I’ll share this with you.” 

The man had put down the tray and was lighting the 
-aleohol lamp under a chafing dish. . 

“Now,” said Dean, “Let’s see how they rise to an emer- 
gency around here.” 

He uncovered the serving dishes. There was a carved 
roast duck, half a juicy Virginia ham and, steaming in the 
chafing dish, a rich-looking lobster Newburgh. There were 
other items still to be uncovered, but we sat down and 
began to work on what they already had in view. The man 
returned with a silver cooler containing several long- 
necked bottles which he opened with practiced skill and 
then left us to our gorging. 

“The chairman does himself proud, doesn’t he?” said 
the Dean, with a small belch, rolling his glass and squint- 
ing through the wine at the lights of the fire. 

“Yes,” I said. “Is this an ancestral estate, family seat, or 
something?” ; 

“Why, yes, it was. His people were colonists. Came 
over a little before 1700, I believe. They were planters, 
ship builders, and tried their hand at smuggling like every- 
one else.” . 

‘Did you expect that we were to be the only guests?” I 
shot it at him without warning. 

He fielded it without hesitation. “Frankly, no. I had a 
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notion he planned to play lord of the manor, the place 
overrun with guests, the country squire coming in out of 
the boondocks to sip the flowing bowl, a grand finale by 
torch light, with the serfs on hand to pull their forelocks 
and swear fealty. The old bastard crossed me up. I should 
have known he could not. resist giving orders to the new 
president.” 

“Ts that likely?” 

“Hell, why not? He practically owns the Republican 
Party.” 

He poured himself more wine and sat back, his long 
legs stuck out towards the fire. 

“Do you think you and April can stand the silences? Or, 
are you prone to cabin fever?” 

“I’m certainly not interested in coming down with cabin. 
fever,” I said. “I’m spoiled by a more or less consistent diet 
of female companionship. Is there any particular reason 
for April and me being sequestered?” 

He gave me a merry satyr’s look. “Ha, I was wondering 
how long it would take for you to cry havoc. I’m afraid 
that this kind of lavender-edged morality is consistent with 
Dolores’ innate sense of propriety. You must remember 
that, being denied the sacrament herself, she is acutely 
conscious of text-book etiquette. If it is not too much of a 
strain for you two, I’d suggest that you both play along 
with the charade. I’ve a sound notion that the chatelaine 
expects you to commute—on the Q.T., of course.’ 

“All right,” I said with a shrug. “Thanks for spelling out 
the house rules.” _ 

“Good. I'm glad to hear you say that.” He got up, put 
down his wine glass and stretched. “This ought to hold us 
until dinner. I’m going back to my digs and try to get 
forty winks. I want to be in shape for the main event.” 

When he had gone, I wondered who, if anyone, had ex- 
plained the rules to April. I concluded that it had been 
taken care of. 

I lay down on the great bed and when I woke it was 
dark outside. I looked at my watch in lamplight. I had slept 
past the dinner hour. I raced through a shower, got into 
dinner clothes, and went down several broad passages until 
I found the main staircase. At the landing I stopped short 
and caught my breath at the scene below me. Lying upon 
huge andirons in the great fireplace, the trunks of two 
trees were burning fiercely, and I could smell the redo- 
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lence of pine. The red-white light of the fire was the only 
‘lumination in the big ball. Mellowed woods glowed, bur- 
nished things shone, crystal and silver flashed, disappeared, 
flashed again. In the center of this stage stood the princi- 
pal players: Dolore, in wine colored velvet, her hair piled 
high, her fine breasts all but exposed, glittering with fabu- 
Jous diamonds; April, ravishing in black, only her eyes and 
hair, and the soft warmth of the pearls at her ears, for re- 
lief. In that moment I saw them as the two queens in their 
last! confrontation, and I noticed that the chatelaine had 
lost the sweet, sad look of her cinematic girlhood. The 
faces turned toward me, and I descended the stairs, feeling 
slightly guilty, as if I bore the axe. 

The Dean materialized out of the shadows, a ruddy 
Bacchus, bearing a glass for me, and clutching a cham- 
pasne bottle by the throat. 

“We let you sleep, old boy.” He filled my glass. — 

“Dinner will be later,” said Dolores. “André sent word 
that he has been delayed.” 

“And we shall concentrate upon the delights of the 
chairman’s cellars. Taste this nectar. I discovered it myself 
-in a dreadful cavern where he had tried to hide it away.” 

I tasted it. I was not knowledgeable enough to put a 
vintage to it, but I knew we were drinking sacred stuff. I 
said as much. This seemed to please the Dean. 

“Pm glad you don’t profess to be a wine snob,” he said. 
“Just stay a country boy with a lusty taste for the finer 

things, and you won’t go wrong.” 

' April came and took my arm. We touched glasses. At 
this, Dolores made a crossing and held her glass to be re- 
filled by the Dean. I felt that we were in a play, but an 
unfamiliar one, and I did not know my lines. . 

We put away quite a bit of champagne, but gaiety did 
not come. I realized too, that we were talking in very low 
tones. It was as.if we were afraid of being overheard, yet 
the only other sounds were the irrational creaks and 
groans of an old house talking to itself, and the crackling 
language of the fire. 

The butler came in and said something to Dolores. She 
replied, and dismissed him with a gesture. I glanced at my 
watch. It was ten o’clock. The Dean opened another bottle 
of wine. I knew dinner was going to be delayed even fur- 
ther. 

Shortly after that I got the feeling that someone was 
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watching us. The impression was so strong that I got up 
and began strolling around the perimeter of firelight, 
trying to penetrate the gloom in the far places of the hail. 
I felt someone beside me. I turned to Dolores. She was 
wearing the sweet, sad smile again. 

“We could have candles,” she said, “but there is no 
other means of lighting this part of the house.” 

“I thought I heard someone moving about back there 
some place.” 

I detected a gleam of mockery in her eyes. 

“Servants do sometimes move about,” she said. As if to 
bear witness, a maid appeared and said that Madam was 
wanted on the telephone. She excused herself. I wondered 
where the phone was located, and why we had not heard 
it ring. A peal of gay laughter brought me back to the oth- 
ers. It was the first time I had heard April laugh since we 
arrived. She and the Dean had their heads together over 
their wine; evidently he was in great form, recounting 
some ancient scandal. I poured myself another glass and 
walked over near the fire. The feeling of being watched 
persisted. 

Dolores emerged once more into the circle of firelight. 
She held out her arms dramatically. 

“We are orphans. God and country have taken André 
from us.” * ; 

“What the hell are you talking about?” The Dean got 
up, spilling some of his wine. 

“Now, now, Camillus, don’t sputter. You know these 
things must be expected of André. The new president has 
drafted him for service to his country.” 

“But Hoover’s not in office yet,” said the Dean. 

“Nevertheless,” continued Dolores, “André has been 
named chairman of the American delegation to the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference to be held at Geneva. He is 
on his way at this moment to New York, and will sail 
Christmas Day. 

Even for André Devereaux such behavior seemed eccen- 
tric, not to say imperious or even rude. I was angry, even 
though my only real interest in being there was in having 
the Dean read “Black Fire,” 

The doors to the dining room opened and the butler an- 
nounced dinner. The chatelaine took my arm and I led her 
to the head of the table. It was the most amazing dining 
room I have ever sat in. It was huge, with a high, frescoed 
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vaulted ceiling. The walls were paneled and intricately 
carved, Priceless oils hung around the room, beautifully 
lighted—and by electricity, I noted. The only other light- 
ing was from the candles on the small oval table, which 
had replaced the vast board that normally half-filled the 
room. The silver and service were collector’s pieces. I sat at 
Dolores’ right, and the forks were so numerous that I didn’t 
bother to count them, but they were used, all of them, at 
an Epicurean supper, each course served with a notable 
wine. It was well past midnight when the Dean and I were 
alone to pass the port. ‘ 

The Dean lighted a cigar and dreamily watched a cloud 
of smoke ascend. 

“J wish I hadn’t enjoyed that meal so much,” he said. “I 
ought to be in a properly penitent mood over creaming 
Christmas for you and April.” 

“On the contrary,” I said, “it really doesn’t make the 
slightest difference to us whether Devereaux is here or 
not.” 

“Good God, don’t let Dolores hear you say such 
things.” 

. “1 won't,” I said. “But we really came down here to be 
with you.” 

“Fh?” He seemed happily surprised. 

“You promised to read my play, remember?” 

“Of course. I insisted on it.” 

“And a lot is riding on what you will bave to say.” I 
told him about April and the offer from Cochren to play 
‘opposite Leslie Howard in London. 

He seemed quite excited over what I had to tell him. 
“Excellent. I’ve always wanted to be a deus ex machina 
and screw people’s lives up like some demented god. V’ll 
read your play tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow is Christmas Eve.” 

“What of it? You want something in your stocking 
when you wake up Christmas morning, don’t you?” 

I had to agree that I did. 

“I’m glad it won’t have to be André Devereaux,” I 
added. “But, I’m not altogether sure it won’t be.” 

“What do you mean?” He gave me a sharp glance from 
under craggy brows. 

“All evening I’ve had the feeling that someone has been 
watching us.” : 

“For God’s sake, let’s go in and have our brandy with 
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the ladies.” He pushed himself out of his chair and then 
stood for 2 moment, frowning. 

“What would ever give you the notion that the chair- 
man might do an idiotic thing like that?” 

“Well,” I said, getting up, “you know the kind of thing 
the chairman might do far better than I.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I do, indeed. But much as he likes play- 
ing pixie, he likes being down in the counting house 
counting out the money better. And that’s where he has 
gone, to play blocks with billions. That’s more in character 
for him than playing Peeping Tom in his own woodwork. 
Come on, let’s feast upon all that feminine loveliness lan- 
guishing out there, while their hearts are still young and 
gay. Besides, my boy, that decanter of brandy that awaits 
us is from a cask looted from Versailles, as the tumbrils 
rumbled by.” ; 

We left the dining room, and somebody’s eyes and ears 
left with us. I was sure of it. 

The Dean insisted on regaling April and Dolores with a 
highly imaginative account of my suspicions of an invisi- 
ble eavesdropper. He made quite a production of it. April 
looked shocked. Dolores seemed faintly amused. 

“I can understand Michael’s feeling perfectly,” she said. 
“I have similar experiences in this house. Perhaps it’s 
haunted. Curiously enough, though, it always happens 
when I’ve had a little too much wine.” 

The others laughed, with relief, I thought. She refused 
brandy, and excused herself shortly, saying she had had a 
long day, and went off presumably to bed. 

April was angry. She thought my suspicions absurd and 
that I had embarrassed us. She didn’t say as much, but 
made her feelings plain. The Dean decided to create a di- 
version. He cocked a bright eye at April and said, “Have 
you ever thought of playing Hamlet, my dear?” 

She looked at him incredulously, and then took fire. 
“Are you serious?” 

“Oh, yes. Very much so.” 

“Tt would take nerve—raw courage.” 

“Indeed, yes. But, have you ever considered the femi- 
nine aspects of Hamlet’s character?” 

She frowned in thought. “No,” she said slowly, “I’ve 
never studied the play with such a thought in mind.” 

“I would enjoy hearing you read the part some time,” 
he said. 
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“Has a woman ever tried it?” 

“Indeed they have. Eva Le Galliene up on Cape Cod; 
the justly famed Mrs. Siddons who donned doublet and 
hose, and braved an audience; a Mrs. Bandmann Palmer 
in England, and finally there was Sarah Bernhardt, who 
played Hamlet, as she did everything, in French.” 

“Oh, my God,” breathed April, transfixed. “What hap- 
pened?” 

“Well,” said the Dean, “I remember reading Max Beer- 
bohm’s review. Among other things, he said, ‘Her friends 
ought to have restrained her. The Custom House. officials 
at Charing Cross ought to have confiscated her sable 
doublet.’ And then he finished off by saying, ‘One felt that 
Hamlet, portrayed by her, was, albeit neither melancholy 
nor a dreamer, at least a person of consequence and un- 
mistakably thoroughbred. Yes! the only compliment one 
can pay her is that her Hamlet was, from first to last, tres 
grande dame.’” 

April giggled. “Oh, you’ve been pulling my leg.” 

“Tt have not. Not at all,” protested the Dean, thought- 
fully replenishing his brandy. “I think it is a legitimate 
challenge to an actress, and I would most seriously en- 
courage you to try it sometime. After all, Beerbohm was a 
crafty artist, and he understood his own obligation to his 
audience, which was to provide them with genteel assassi- 
nations from time to time. As far as Bernhardt was con- 
cerned, she had, as well as genius, a distinctly French high 
regard for a buck. She managed to take back to Paris a 
trunk full of English banknotes for her trouble, thank 
you.” 

Later in my room I wondered if the Dean had been 
completely successful in diverting April’s displeasure with 
me and my suspicions. I became impatient waiting for her 
to come to me, and was about to go in search of her 
room, when I heard a soft tapping at my door. She came 
in with a swirl of silk, and low, excited laughter. 

“This is wicked and sneaky,” she said. “Do you think 
Dolores keeps a house dick?” 

We laughed together. 

“My bed is big enough for a quadrille,” I said. 

“Oh, no, you’re not going to do any of those foreign 
things with me,” she said. 

“I et’s not quibble,” I said. “It’s getting cold in here, and 

_ the fire is dying down.” 
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So we took to the bed. 

Later she asked, “Did you lock the door?” 

“That’s the first time you’ve ever worried about that,” I 
said. “Could it be that you felt that we were watched, 
too?” 

“For Christ’s sake,” she muttered angrily. “You must 
have put the thought in my head. Who would watch us, 
and why?” 

“Beats me.” I said. 

“Devereaux?” 

“Could be.” 

There was silence. Then, “Some one else?” 

“There’s one other, isn’t there?” 

More silence. Then, “All right—say it.” 

“Fain.” 

The name profaned the silence. From somewhere, far 
out in the bay, I heard the mournful sound of a ship’s 
horn warning in fog. : 

There were no more names, no more words. In the 
morning, when I woke, she was gone. I got up, dressed in 
slacks and a heavy tweed jacket, and went down and out 
into a dark, forbidding day to explore the estate. A heavy 
mist obscured almost everything, and visibility was limited 
to a few hundred feet. I decided to stay on the drive that 
led down from the Manor and try to find the road that 
wound through the glass country to the marshes and the 
bay. I had just found the road and turned into it when I 
was astonished to see April emerge from the gloom ahead 
and come walking slowly toward me. She was hatless, her 
hair windblown, her hands jammed into the pockets of 
the heavy rope knit sweater she wore. She looked beautiful, 
and as wild as the morning. 

“I hardly slept last night,” she said. “I’ve caught your 
obsession. Somebody is watching.” 

“Oh? What’s made a believer out of you?” 

“I don’t know. But early, when I was trying to get back 
to my own rooms I felt it—strong.” 

“Can you put a name on this invisible presence?” 

“No, damn you, no!” She came close and grabbed the 
lapels.of my jacket, pulling me off balance. “Please, what- 
ever is going on, play along until we can get out of here. 
Please, Mike, don’t say any more about what you think. 
You're upsetting everyone, don’t you understand that?” 

“All right. Pl go along, up to a point, But, you're 
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warned, Now, let’s talk about love.” I grabbed for her; she 
ducked under my arm laughing, and raced up the road. 
She turned and called back. 

“I'm starving, but not for that. See you at breakfast.” 
Then she was gone into the mist. 

The Dean was alone in the dining room. I joined him at 
the buffet, which was weighted with silver. He was spoon- 
ing creamed finnan haddie over squares of toast on his 
piate. 

“You smell wet,” he said. “Been out trying to catch 
pneumonia?” 

“Its a crud of a day,” I admitted. “But the salt air re- 
moved the vapors.” 

“There are pleasanter methods, I have found.” 

I served myself two thick slices of honeydew from the 
ice, added a generous pile of paper-thin slices of ham, 
then I joined him at the table. 

“Were you watched as you slept?” He gave me a sly 
grin, and set out again for the sideboard with his empty 

late. 
: I wondered if he and Dolores were in on the secret. 
What secret? I went to the buffet for the finnan haddie. 
The Dean was helping himself to eggs scrambled with 
chives, and a small broiled steak. 

He sighed. “This sort of thing can spoil you,” he said . 

We finished our breakfast. April still had not appeared. 
I asked him if he had seen her. He replied in the negative. 
He offered to show me through the great house. I accepted 
swiftly—too swiftly. He seemed amused. After an hour of 
this, he put his hand on my shoulder and said, “Well, 
that’s the grand tour. If there are tunnels, secret passage- 
ways and such, I’m not familiar with them. See anything 
suspicious?” 

“Nothing. I’m sorry J sounded off last night. I guess ’m 
not yet house broken.” 

He laughed at that, a fairly sincere laugh, I thought. 
“You're too young to be hearing things and seeing things; 
when you get to be my age, now, you'll wear ear plugs 
and blinders.” 

I laughed, too, fairly sincerely. We dropped the subject. 
I went up and got the playscript from my room. I brought 
it down and handed it to him. 

“Thank you,” he said, hefting the manuscript. “I’m 
going to retire to my hiding place, where I shall recline 
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upon the bed, and—if I don’t fall asleep—read your mas- 
terpiece, regardless of who wants to come and peek at 
me.” : 

He went off. I wondered again where April was. I 
thought she might be with Dolores, or still outside, walk- 
ing the grounds. And then I remembered that she had 
promised to see me at breakfast, but had not appeared. I 
went outside and walked in a different direction from that 
I had explored during the morning. The mist had thick- 
ened. It was impossible to have any clear idea of what the 
terrain was like, I gave it up, finally, and returned to the 
house. No one was about. I made my way up to April’s 
room and knocked. There was no answer. I turned the 
knob. The door was locked. 

I was walking down a long hall when I thought I heard 
her laughter. J hurried toward the staircase, and went be- 
yond it to where the hall curved into one of the wings. I 
came to a door set under a stone arch. It was ajar. I 
looked in, then entered a magnificent library, with book 
shelves rising to a vaulted ceiling. Small windows were set 
at each end of one wall, barred with wrought-iron grills of 
beautiful workmanship. I peered through the nearest one 
and found that I was looking down into the great hall, 
Servants were putting up a tall Christmas tree. Then I 
smelied cigar smoke. A long satinwood table ran down the 
middie of the library and, rising from an ashtray at the far 
end was the faint, blue-grey feather of smoke.. When I 
drew closer, I recognized one of the long cigars favored by 
André Devereaux. There was only a quarter-inch of ash. 
Then I heard the laughter again and hurried out into the 
hall. 


April was convulsed with merriment. “You found it. 
You found it.” She gasped out her wonderful joke—and it 
Was on me. : 

“I’ve been hiding from you,” she said. “Letting you 
stew. Then I got the idea of the cigar. I told the Dean 
about it and he thought it was a marvelous idea. He got 
the cigar for me. And you went straight for it.” 

She went off again into helpless laughter. “But I spoiled 
it. I should have waited. until you came out holding won- 
derful proof that André is here watching us.” 

“Very clever,” I said. “I’m glad you had your fun. But 
we'd better put the thing out now. We don’t want to burn 
down the manor,” 
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I went back into the library and walked the length of 
the table. I could smell the smoke as before, but the cigar 
was gone. 

I heard her gasp. “What have you done with it? Did it 
fall on the rug?” 

She rushed around me and started to search the floor 
near the table. Then she stood up, and there was a new 
look in her eyes. 

“Don’t try to get even with me,” she pleaded. “What did 
you do with it?” 

“It’s your turn to wonder,” I said. “André evidently 
doesn’t like to see a good cigar go to waste.” I turned and 
started out. I didn’t look back, but I knew that she was 
coming after me. 

We held a quick, whispered council of war in the hall, 
well away from the library, and then went down together 
to the great hall. 

The Dean was waiting for us, lured from his lair by cu- 
riosity. He wanted to know how the gag paid off. I told 
him I had been completely bamboozled, and we ail 
laughed heartily. And this, of course, as the Dean has- 
tened to point out, called for a drink. 

Yes, he had started to read the play; had finished the 
first act. So far, I was in great shape. 

The butler announced that the ceremony of trimming 
the tree would begin early, before dinner, and that the 
chatelaine hoped we would participate. 

Tt was a little before six. Before going up to dress, I 
went quietly to the little music room where I remembered 
seeing a new radio cabinet. I tuned in a Washington sta- 
tion for the six o’clock news. Among other things, I heard 
that André Devereaux had been appointed chairman of 
the American delegation to the conference at Geneva. 
“Mr. Devereaux announced in New York this afternoon 
that he and other members of the commission will. depart 
from New York on Wednesday.” That’s what the man 
said, and I turned off the set, and went up to my room. 
On the landing I looked up at the grill work that opened 
into the library. Naturally I saw nothing. 

We were all on hand for the tree ritual, April in glitter- 
ing white sequins and Dolores in misty chiffon. Dolores in- 
sisted that April preside over the trimming, which she did, 
but in tactful, step-by-step consultation with her hostess. 
They did not, of course, climb the ladders. They simply 
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pointed at things and places, and two agile young servants 
did the hanging. The Dean and I added a mellow note by 
getting ourselves properly smashed. And through it all I 
felt the presence of the invisible guest. : 

The tree was a towering splendor, and the candles were 
lighted just before dinner was announced. 

Dolores warned that Christmas Eve was a fast, but we 
need not have worried. They do wonderful things in Mary- 
land with seafood, oysters, lobsters, and terrapin. 

We stayed up quite late playing bridge. And I found out 
something new about April. She was a gambler and, I 
began to suspect, a cardsharp. Dolores and I lost heavily, 
which made little difference to Dolores. 

As we finished the last rubber and prepared to turn in 
for the night, the butler appeared, wearing a slightly sur- 
prised look. “New York City is calling Miss Shannon,” he 
informed us. She followed him out. The Dean laughed. 

“Looks as if you have competition,” he said, and started 
up the stairs after Dolores. 

It occurred to me that April hadn’t seemed at all sur- 
prised. But then she never did. I waited quite a while for 
her to return, but she did not, and I finally went up to my 
roems, expecting her to join me when she was ready for 
bed. I undressed, got into pajamas and a robe and sat by 
the fire until I heard a distant clock chime two. I opened 
my door and looked out into the hall. All was quiet. On 
an impulse I walked down the hall until it curved into the 
old wing. Suddenly I thought I heard a woman scream. I 
walked faster. As I neared the small, thick door to the li- 
brary I fancied I could smell cigar smoke. It might have 
been a trick of memory. I grasped the wrought-iron han- 
dle of the door and tried to open it. It was locked. As I 
turned away I thought I heard the rumble of a man’s deep 
voice. I waited. I did not hear it again. I went back to my 
room. April was not there. I sat again by the fire and 
waited until the clock chimed three. Completely alarmed 
now, I got into the robe and slippers again and went into 
the hall and tured left for her quarters. All was quiet in 
the hall. I paused at her door. I tried the knob. It was 
locked. I tapped softly. I thought I heard sobbing. I 
tapped again. I heard, mutely, the rustle of bed clothes. 
The sobbing had stopped. I tapped again. No response. I 
knocked harder. Then, fearful that I had awakened others, 
I left hurriedly and returned to my room. 
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It was not yet light when I came fully awake. I lay 
there in the dark, straining to hear again what it was that 
had awakened me. Then I heard it again—the crunch of 
tires on the drive. I got out of bed quickly, shivering in 
the raw cold of the room, and went to the windows. I was 
just in time to see the dark bulk of the station wagon 
coasting down the slope. At the bottom of the hill a jet of 
blue vapor came from the exhaust as the engine was 
switched on, and it turned down the dirt road towards the 
salt marshes. I had not been able to make out who was in 
it. I went back to bed, and lay there, my mind a jumble of 
confused thoughts. Just before I went back to sleep I was 
sure I heard the distant roar of the amphibian taking off 
over Chesapeake Bay. 

When I woke again it was so dark that J didn’t realize it 
was already past noon. Someone had built a new fire in 
the grate and I went into the sitting room to dress. When I 
looked out of the windows a wet snow was falling, I felt 
low and depressed. Then I realized that it was Christmas, 
and I had a right to be depressed. I felt better about that. 

I didn’t expect breakfast, but I found the others in the 
dining room helping themselves at the well-laden buffet. 

’ Everyone had slept late. 

April looked radiant. She glowed as if she had spent the 
morning outdoors in the snow. As indeed she had, Dolores 
informed me, with a wistful note of envy of the youthful- 
ness shining beside her. 

“Important call last night?” I asked. 

She smiled brightly. “Oh, that was Dyne, of all people,” 
she said. “The Actor’s Fund have asked that we do a bene- 
fit New Year’s Day. Everyone else is willing so I went 
along, too.” 

The others left the table and went into the great hall. 
April was about to follow when I detained her with a 
hand. “Have another cup of coffee?” 

She hesitated, and then sat down again reluctantly. 

“I waited most of the night for you to come,” I said. 

“I’m sorry, darling, really. I meant to, of course, but 
when I was undressed I felt so completely beat that I just 
fell on the.bed, and was asleep immediately.” 

“You missed some strange goings on,” I said quietly. 

“Oh?” She looked at me alertly, and I thought I caught 
a flash of fear in her eyes, but it was quickly masked with 
innocent curiosity. “Like what?” 
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“Like a woman’s scream. A man’s deep voice coming 
from behind the locked library door, and the definite smell 
of cigar smoke.” 

She laughed indulgently. “Really, Mike. I think you’ve 
blown your top. Please don’t louse up Christmas. Remem- 
ber your promise.” 

“T remember. Besides, we're alone at last.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you know that the watcher has gone? He took 
off at dawn.” 

“You'd better quit drinking, Mike. The Brooklyn boys 
are after you.” 

I laughed with her, but neither of us was fooled. We 
joined Dolores and the Dean by the tree. 

“I sat up with that second act of yours all night. ’m 
going up in a little while and wade into Act Three. To- 
night we will have a little session together. I’m afraid I’m 
going to have quite a lot to say.” ‘ 

I nodded gratefully, but I felt glum. What I needed was 
to go out into the storm myself. I rose to carry out the 
impulse. When I returned with my coat, Dolores reminded 
me that Christmas dinner would be served at five. She sug- 
gested that we gather at four. 

I trudged down the drive toward the road that led to the 
bay. The snow was changing into sleet, whipped hard by 
the wind. It clawed at my face. 

When I got to the dock where we had debarked from 
the amphibian, the cove was empty. I was hardly surprised. 

It was growing darker and colder, and the sleet had 
turned -back into snow, the small, hard flakes that meant 
to stay on the ground for a while. I looked at my watch. It. 

_ had taken me over an hour to walk down. It was time to 
start back, 

As I came into the hall it was after four. The others 
were gathered again under the tree, dressed as we had 
been at breakfast, and it was obvious no one meant to 
change. The Dean was making a noisy production of put- 
ting together Frénch 75s in a huge cocktail shaker. I liked 
what I was hearing and took my outdoor glow within 
tange. 

He poured for me, using a frosted champagne glass. We 
toasted each other. We toasted the ladies, our absent host, 
Christmas, and men of good will everywhere. After our 
third round, I raised a glass to the grill work high over our 
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heads. Only April caught the gesture, and she stared at me 
with a Mona Lisa’s smile. I felt warm and pleased that I 
had done something amusing. I felt warm about April, 
too, and wished I could get her somewhere alone. The but- 
ler put an abrupt end to that kind of thinking. 

Christmas dinner was laid at the great table. It turned 
out to be traditional, with epicurean touches. The piéce de 
resistance was wild turkey, and a flamed plum pudding ap- 
peared for dessert. It was a gay affair, and for the first 
time Dolores let.down her hair and seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy herself, Whether it was the wine, or whatever, in a 
droll way she was quietly hilarious, telling us anecdotes 
about early days in Hollywood that will never find their 
way into the history books. ; 

Later the Dean produced my manuscript and an- 
nounced that he was ready to discuss it. He suggested that 
we adjourn to another room where we could talk in pri- 
vate but Dolores, still animated, said that she would like to 
hear his criticism. April, too, was anxious to hear what he 
would have to say. I did not object for I knew be would 
prefer an audience, and both were highly professional la- 
dies. 

The Dean was pleased at this reaction, carefully re- 
placed the decanter of brandy he was holding and sat him- 
self down, putting the script in front of him. 

He began with some polite preliminaries. Then he 
opened the manuscript and gave it to me straight. 

It was a long, brilliant analysis, compelling, dramatic, 
_ and delivered with old-master skill. It sounded as if he had 
written it all out, but I’m sure the whole thing was im- 
promptu. One felt like applauding him for the honesty and 
conviction in what he had to say, as well as for the vir- 
tuosity of his performance. I resisted the impulse, how- 
ever. I wanted to be sure that what he said was right. 

He paused, sensing my hesitation. “I'll sum it all up for 
you in the vernacular,” he said. 

“I believe you went and let yourself be unduly in- 
fluenced by the novel. The author, you told me earlier, 
was being highly autobiographical, and, naturally, trying 
to justify himself. So he has the doctor try to make a 
noble gesture in the end and offer marriage to Kelly. The 
implication is that somewhere, sometime, those two will 
have a happy ending. That’s a sticky Hollywood finish, 
and it won’t wash. 

“That’s not the girl I see, the girl I hear on that stage. 
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This Kelly is Irish, She’s got ovaries, jumps with hor- 
mones. She may love this weak bastard of a navy lieuten- 
ant who goofed on his job and drank himself into a stu- 
por, but that doesn’t blind her. She knows that they have 
to win out against the jungle, the rot, the sickness, and 
most of all beatdown that bastard, Poche, the big black 
Voodoo man, and break his hold on the people. So after 
he rapes her, she gets the Navy forty-five and blows the 
bastard’s head off. Do you mean to tell me that this kind 
of girl, after she has killed Poche, got the lieutenant sober 
and on the ball again, would change into a ‘mouse, and 
forgive and forget? Not this baggage. This one has guts— 
balls, if you will. And when the wife comes down to get 
her husband—this Millie from Montclair, whose family 
has all the money in the world and influence in Washing- 
ton—when she comes down and whistles so that Lieuten- 
ant Harding drops Kelly like a hot yam and goes running, 
would Kelly ever take that bum back again, no matter 
how he groveled? No! This Kelly is going to fix him, fix 
them all, the brass included—the whole gang of them— 
and fix them in the big final scene of the play. She is going 
to make him stand there in front-of her, his wife, the 
whole shebang, and make him send her away; make him 
stand there and pee his manhood down the drain. And, by 
God, he does it! And when he wants to crawl back to her, 
she’s out on a drunk with the marines, sailors, or zombies, 
tearing up the jungle in a big, disgraceful brawl with tom 
toms, or. whatever it is they beat down there. And he fol- 
lows her down to the boat as they put. her on it, bound for 
another sinkhole of creation, and she lets that N avy crud 
stand there on the dock and laughs in his face. That’s my 
Kelly—and she’s the play!” 

I heard April let her breath go in a sigh. I looked at 
her. Her face was flushed and her eyes shiny with tears. 

The Dean poured himself a generous brandy and 
drained it off. I felt he deserved it. I followed his example. 
I needed it more than he did, for I knew he was right. 
And I knew he had rewritten my play the way I should 
have done it—written it for April Shannon, as that nurse 
in a stinking jungle. And I knew I had to re-do the whole 
damned thing. 

April put her arms around my shoulders, and pressed. 
me to her. I looked up at her and tried to smile. “When 
are you sailing for London?” 

The Dean roared with delight. “Bless you, Cantrell. 
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You'll bring that play in. now. Anyone who could sit 
through what I dished out deserves a splendid fate.” 

The chatelaine smiled her sweet, sad smile and sipped 
her brandy, something she definitely did not do, ever, in 
the movies of my youth. 
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XXI 


APRIL SIGNED A contract with Cochran in New York on 
New Year’s Eve. She was to be given star billing with Les- 
lie Howard in “Coronet,” the play Cochran planned to 
open in London during February. An hour before the 
New Year came in we put her aboard the Cunarder, 
crowded her cabin with flowers, made sure she had all her 
papers in order, got the ship reporters out, and shared our 
last bottle of champagne. The others stayed with me on 
the lonely pier until the great ship had gone bellowing off 
down the river, then we turned back to face the last joyous 
New Year’s this town was to know for a long, long time. 

I was not prescient of dark things to come. I was simply 
blue, depressed because already I felt so desperately alone. 
My girl, my difficult, mixed-up, beautiful girl had gone 
away. I had the last glimpse of her, her lovely face under 
the rakish white astrakhan hat framed in wisps of vapor 
from the ship’s whistle, smiling down at us as we waved a 
last goodbye. An unfading, unforgettable picture to carry 
safely into the clamorous night. 

We walked through the West Side, where the natives 
were not exactly dancing in the icy streets, making our- 
selves believe we could hear the din of hilarity coming 
from Times Square. Casey Murdoch was fretting because 
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there were no cabs to be found. William Dyne was con- 
gratulating himself upon the lucrative contract for April 
he had secured with Cochran. I remembered something. 

“What happened to that benefit she was to play tomor- 
tow for the Actor’s Fund?” 

“What?” 

I gave him another chance. “The benefit you called her 
about down in Maryland.” ; 

“Oh, that.” He was with it now. “That had to be 

scrubbed.” He. mumbled it, and went back fast to the 
splendor of her contract. And I knew that he had been 
warned. 
’ Dyne left us when we got over to Sixth. He said he 
couldn’t bear to watch suckers who drank only once a 
year paying thirty dollars a bottle for chablis and seltzer 
and thinking it was champagne. He went off to the hideout 
where, it was rumored, he kept stashed away a cute little 
night club dancer. 

Murdoch invited me to go along with him. He had been 
asked to several private parties. But I was in no mood to 
have horns blown in my face, nor to be smeared by the 
. lipstick of avid wives in strange kitchens, so we compro- 
mised by going over to Chez Philippe and having a drink. 

Perhaps because it was too early, or too late, there was 
very little whoopee going on in our favorite speakeasy. 
Dan Sheehan wasn’t there, of course. No top professional 
would be caught dead behind the stick on New Year’s 
Eve. They called it Amateur Night. 

We found a table where we could watch the action 
without being beaten to death by noise, and settled down 
for a few. 

Casey asked me — the play was coming along and I 
told him that I had been advised to do considerable re- 
writing, and that I was getting on it right away. He al- 
ready knew that April planned to be in it. 

“Listen,” he said, “I’ve got a hunch about that thing of 
yours. When you're ready, and find your producer, I hope 
you'll let me take a fat piece of the financing.” 

Bless that Casey, I thought, he’s trying to get me 
cheered up. But he was in dead earnest, and later I was to 
have reason to be deeply grateful. 

But I was grateful even then, when I didn’t quite take 
him seriously. I was in need of kindness, and when I tried 
to thank him I think I got a little emotional; we both got 
embarrassed so I got off it in a hurry. To switch the con- 
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versation, I asked at random how the party had gone at 
the New Amsterdam. 

He grinned. “They got raided. Those two clowns, the 
federal men, Izzie, and that other one. I forget his name. 
Fain overdid the publicity, so these characters came 
around and grabbed all the booze and sank the party be- 
fore it had a chance to sail.” 

“But couldn’t he have done something?” 

“Who?” 

“Fain.” 

He looked at me blankly. “How could he? He wasn’t 
there. He was down at Devereaux’s place with you and 
April, wasn’t he?” 

It was my turn to stare. “If he was, we didn’t see him,” _ 
I said at last. 

He didn’t notice my distress, but went on. “He said he 
was going down there as Devereaux’s guest over Christ- 
mas. I thought that he left to go down there two weeks 
ago. Maybe I heard wrong. I guess he was putting up a 
smoke screen. The cagey bastard was probably in Florida 
with some fluff. But he and the old man have been pretty 
thick ever since Devereaux put up the dough to back 
April’s show.” 

“It was a very quiet visit,” I said carefully. “If Fain was 
around, he kept himself very well hidden. Even our host 
Was missing.” 

“The hell he was. What kind of deal was that?” 

I told him about the Geneva affair. “Oh, of course. I 
read about that in the papers.” 

I drained my drink. “I’ve got to get out of here, Casey. 
My head is about to fall off.” 

I threw a bill on the table and barely made it to the can 
to puke. 

A few days later, I had myself under control. It had 
been Fain down in Maryland, and April had known that it 
was Fain, and so had the others; everyone but me, Why 
had he been there? What kind of macabre game was being 
played? What was the truth about April and Fain? I 
thought that probably I knew—that I had always known. 
But I did nothing about Fain. Not yet. I was not sure that 
I wanted to know the truth. 

My play became everything. I went out hardly at all. I 
was driven, and glad to be driven. I stayed in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel and did the work I had to do. It wasn’t 
easy. At first I thought I could salvage at least the first act, 
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but as I got down to re-shaping the last act, I realized it all 
had to go. The characters were changing too much. The 
hardest part was to lay it out again, scene by scene. When 
I had put together the new skeleton, I started in from the 
top and made copious annotations, notes, even wrote once 
more and kept flashes of dialogue I heard as I worked my 
way through the structure. When I had my pile of bones, I 
was ready to start writing again. 

After the first few pages the characters began taking 
over so strongly that I hardly had to refer to my notes, 
and from then on I knew we were right and we were on 
our way, and to my amazement, as the man had said so 
long ago, it began to sing. 

I had several letters from April, mostly about the new 
play, which she loved, a lot about Leslie Howard, whom 
she adored, some clever and amusing vignettes about life 
in the ancient theatrical pension where she had chosen to 
stay, and a lot of intimate love talk for me. 

Answering her letters and re-reading them at night was 
my principal diversion. Once in a while I broke up the 
routine deliberately, and went out for dinner, or for a pub 
crawl around the Village, but mostly I stayed on the reser- 
vation and strung my beads. 

“Coronet” opened on schedule on February nineteenth. 
Soon a fat packet containing the London reviews came 
from April. The play had been most favorably received. 
Leslie Howard was an idol, of course, but the American 
actress was singled out for special kudos. Variety said that 
“Coronet” was settling down for what promised to be a 
long run in the West End. 

On Good Friday I picked up the copies of my com- 
pleted play from the typing agency. On an impulse I 
walked over to the Royalton and left one at the desk with 
a note for the Dean. 

Late Saturday night he called me. He sounded enthu- 
siastic over what I had done, and invited me to have 
Easter Sunday breakfast with him the following morning. 

I came around to his hotel about noon the next day, 
knowing very well that that was morning in his scheme of 
things. He greeted me in formal attire, wearing a little car- 
nation. It was on the tip of my tongue to ask if he planned 
to take up the collection at some Easter service, but some- 
thing in his manner stopped me. Although kind, he 
seemed sober and preoccupied. 

The morning newspapers were scattered all over the 
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floor. He picked up my manuscript from his’ desk and 
handed it to me. “It is really splendid, Mike. It is every- 
thing I hoped you could do, and more. This is it.” 

I took the script. He had not yet asked me to sit down. 

“Are we going out to breakfast?” 

He raised his eyebrows in surprise. “Do you mean you 
haven’t seen a paper?” 

I shook my. head, and he handed me the heavy first 
news section of the Times. André Devereaux stared from 
the front page beneath the headline, “Financier Stricken in 
Geneva.” I read the lead. Devereaux had suffered a heart 
attack while attending a session of the monetary confer- 
ence, and had been taken to a hospital. He was in serious 
condition. President Hoover had expressed his deep con- 
cern, 

“My God. How serious is it?” 

“Dolores got through to his aide .in Switzerland early 
this morning. It’s very serious. I’m on my way to her now. 
Her sister is coming in from the coast. It’s a time for the 
family to be together.” 

“Of course,” I said: 

“Wait until I get my hat and I'll go down with you. I’m 
sorry, Mike. We really had a good reason to celebrate. 
We'll do it another time.” 

We went down the hall together, and I pressed the bell 
for the elevator. “Listen,” I said, “I know it sounds comy, 
but is there anything at all I can do?” 

“Yes, there is,” he said without hesitation. “I was going 
to ask if you would call April in London. She will have 
read about what has happened. Ask her to put in a call to 
the hospital in Geneva. Even if nothing more is accom- 
plished than that, her call will be on record. Could you do 
that?” 

« “Yes, of course,” I said, wondering what possible good 
it would do. 

At home I put in a call for London. Then I ordered 
breakfast and all the Sunday papers to be sent up. I spent 
the next hour going through them, but there was nothing 
to be added to what the Times had reported on André 
Devereaux and his sudden seizure, though there were col- 
umns devoted to reviewing his career. Another hour went 
by before the overseas operator announced that she had 
London. , 

I talked first to a very English person who seemed to 
know little and to care less about the whereabouts of Miss 
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Shannon. Then I got Lily Jackson, who kept jabbering at 
me in French. When finally it got through to her who was 
calling, she became so excited I could hardly understand 
what she was trying to say. All I got was that April had 
flown to Geneva with the man. What man? I could not 
find out. 

The Dean and I would have to settle for that. I was 
deflated by having completed my play, and lonely. I 
missed April very much. 

The desk called, announcing a Mr. Mel Thorén. I asked 
them to send him up, and went to fill the ice bucket. 

“T was walking down Fifth Avenue and met old Camil- 
lus Lerner getting out of a cab in front of the Devereaux 
mansion,” he said. “The Dean told me you’ve written a 
fine play. I took a chance on coming down here and find- 
ing you in.” 

“T’m very glad you did. I was in a mood to go out and 
tie one on.” 

He laughed. “Feels that way when you get a play fin- 
ished, eh?” ; 

“A lot of things can bring it on,” I said. “They’ve been 
_ piling up.” : 

“Well, if you can stand the company, I'l join you.” 

“Thanks. I’m honored.” 

“Too bad about old Devereaux,” he said. “They say it’s 
worse than they’re giving out. The Dean will miss him 
when he goes.” 

“He'll be missed,” I agreed, and handed him a drink. 

He noticed the pile of bound scripts on the table. “This 
it?” he asked. 

“Yes, Fresh from typing.” 

“Have you a producer in mind?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Would you let me read it?” 

“Sure. If you want to.” 

“Tt might be something the Shuberts would be interested 


in. 

“Then by all means take a copy. William Dyne will 
agent it.” 

“Oh? April’s agent?” 

“Ves.” 

He gave me an odd look. “That’s something that has 
been bothering me.” 

“What has?” 
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“How come you let April go into another play with 
Fain in the picture?” 

“What are you talking about? Cochran is producing 
‘Coronet’ in London. If that’s the play you mean.” 

“That’s the play J mean. Fain has half the action. They 
plan to bring it over here next season.” 

I stared at him, speechless. He rattled the ice in his 
empty glass. Automatically I got up and made him an- 
other. 

“He’s going to miss that Devereaux bankroll if anything 
happens to the old man, but he'll find another sucker 
somehow. He always does. I hate the bastard, like every- 
body else he’s screwed, insulted, and humiliated. But the 
schmuck is a showman—the greatest. A goddamn genius, 
Do you realize that every second show in New York this 
season is his? That in less than five years on Broadway he 
has made over ten million dollars? He has three shows in 
London, an interest in a couple in Paris, and has his sights 
on Rome, Berlin, Stockholm and God knows where else. 
You remember the night I quit him? Well, I didn’t quit 
merely because he is‘a monster, a nogoodnik. I quit be- 
cause he was too much competition. He doesn’t need a 
press agent. He’s his own press agent. Look at the things 
he’s dreamed up to get publicity for his shows—spectacu- 
lar gags, unheard of ploys. They give me the credit. Balls. 
Wait until he keeps on pulling them, and I’m with the 
Shuberts. They'll find out. Know what he’s got on the fire 
right now? He was in London, and when he heard that old 
Devereaux had that heart attack, he chartered a plane and 
flew to Geneva. I don’t know exactly what he’s got cook- 
ing, my source couldn’t tell me, but wait until it breaks. It 
will be a lulu, you can bet on it, What’s the matter, aren’t 
you ae f 39 

“Did April fiy with him?” I managed to get out. 

“T don’t know, but by God, it would be just like him to. 
- +. Jesus, I’m sorry, Cantrell. You got a big mouth, 
Thoren,” he growled at himself, 

I took our glasses and fixed them. I fixed them good. 

“I tried to get her in London just before you arrived. 
They told me she had flown to Geneva.” 

He took his drink, and looked at me carefully. “Well, 
pe came it. As Joe Penner says, ‘Do you wanna buy a 
duck? ” 

“And, as I always say, ‘What for? I’ve already got a 
duck—but, she’s flown the coop’ ”. 
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“T like you, Cantrell,” he said with great seriousness, 
“you hurt real good. Let’s try the Moran and Mack rou- 
tine about the chicken crossing the road.” 

And we did, and it wasn’t funny the way we did it, not- 
funny at all. But later, much later, when we didn’t care 
about anything any more, we thought it was hilarious. 

Next afternoon, still woosey from the night before, I so- 
bered up on a headline. André Devereaux was gone. He 
had died the night before while we were chasing chickens 
across the road. 

The government sent a cruiser to bring him home. 
When he got.to New York they laid him out in state. We 
were among the churchful few who, out of thousands who 
wanted to pay their respects, were permitted to attend the 
services. Murdoch, Dyne and myself. I don’t know why I 
went, but I felt compelled to. Maybe I thought it would 
please the Dean, or Dolores, or both. 

Death appalled William F. Dyne. It was an Act of God, 
like that tenuous clause in a contract, that could close a 
show, without hope of recompense. When, as was happen- 
ing to him more frequently, he had to attend the wake for 
_ acontemporary at one or another of the more popular fu- 

neral homes; he always dressed carefully for the occasion, 
sat near the back but in a position to be seen, and put on 
his stony mourning look as, to quote him, the loser was 
wheeled down the aisle. After any of these distressing oc- 
casions, it was said that he took to his bed and stayed 
there until memories were dimmed. 

We were not then too surprised when he stood with us 
on the sidewalk after the services for a nervous moment, 
nodding to the few of the great he seemed to know, then 
excused himself, muttering, “A tragic thing, a dreadful 
thing,” and took himself off. 

“That,” said Casey, “is a character.” 

“We works very hard at it, too.” 

‘Yve got to stop at the Yale Club,” Casey said. “Why 
don’t you come down with me and have lunch?” 

“Why not? It never seems right to just go home after 
one of these things.” 

At the club, while he was. making a phone call, I wan- 
dered over to a table where newspapers were piled, and 
tiffled through them. They had covered the funeral in a 
big way. A picture of April caught my eyes. I picked up 
the edition. The story said that she was a well-known ac- 
tress, a friend and protegé of the famed financier, and was 
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at his bedside when the end came. I looked through the 
rest of the papers. One other carried her picture and “in- 
cluded Fain, noted Broadway impressario, as being with 
her at Devereaux’s death bed. Both papers were at pains 
to mention that she was starring with Leslie Howard in 
“Coronet,” a hit play currently in London. Thoren was 
tight. No other press agent was needed. 

I went to a phone and called Thoren. He had already 
seen the stories. 

“I warned you,” he said. “The bastard will stop at noth- 
ing. But that’s the first shoe. Watch out when he drops the 
second one,” 

When I came out of the booth, Casey was waiting. 
“Come on,” he said, taking my arm, “I’ve got a little pri- 
vate stock stashed away around here. We could use an 
eye-opener.” 

Later I told him about the stories in the papers and he 
had to go right away and read them himself, When he 
came back he was shaking his head. 

“Til tell you something, boy, you and I are really in the 
same boat, The only difference is that you get all your 
misery from one dame. I get it from a lot of them.” 

I nodded. This wasn’t exactly hard news. Suddenly I no 
longer cared when, or where, Fain dropped his second 
shoe. I knew one thing and that was— 

“What the hell goes on between April and Fain, any- 
way? I thought that she didn’t like the guy?” And he took 
the truth right out of my mind. 

“Tt is my considered opinion,” I said Savagely, “that she 
is screwing the guy.” 

I noticed with surprise that I had embarrassed Casey. 
He shifted uneasily in his chair, and then recovered, and 
said with false heartiness, “Well, hell—then there’s nothing 
to keep you around here for a while,” 

“What do you mean?” 

- “J mean it will do you good to get away from every- 
thing. What are you planning to do for the next month?” 

“It isn’t what I’m planning, It’s what the next month is 
planning to do to me.” 

“Are you in need of the ready?” 

“Not yet. I’m still living on what I got when I sold the 
house.” 

“Good. Let’s go, then.” ~ 

“Go where? In to lunch?” 

“That, too. Now this boat I borrowed with that phone 
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call I made in there is a schooner that has just come up 
from Florida. The owner has no plans to use it again ex- 
cept to air some pussy on it later during the summer. 
Right now it is moored up at Greenwich, just waiting for 
us to aim.it south for the Bahamas and some wonderful 
fishing. It carries a skipper, cook and crew. We can sit and 
just dangle our hands in the water. How about it?” 

“Who else is going?” 

“Nobody. If you don’t go, I'll have to sign on some 
broad, and start the misery again.” 

I had to laugh. “You give me no choice.” 

“Atta boy. Now, you're talking. It will be good for both 
of us to strike a blow for liberty, and to get away from 
those sulphurous pits.” 

“Fie, fie, fie,” I said. 

“We'll go up to Greenwich tomorrow morning. Now, 
let’s eat.” . : 

Casey Murdoch had the right kind of friends. The next 
day, when we boarded “Selena,” the crew had already pro- 
visioned her and were readying for sea. She was sleek, but 
not too sleek, for she had a wide beam that promised she 
would be good to sleep with, and her snowy teak deck,. 
mellow mahogany and gleaming brass said that she had 
been well kept. She would be a fast girl when she wanted 
to be, too, if you gave her enough sail. 

The height of her masts said she had been designed to 
take plenty. 

Each of us appropriated a cabin, stowed our things, and 
we sailed off at dawn. 

It was a good voyage, a fine voyage, as far as that sort 
of thing goes, but not once, not ever was the lovely face 
under the astrakhan hat not before me, nor was there a 
waking moment when the ache for her was not in me. 
And no rationalization, resentment, anger or any other 
emotion was enough to exorcise her vision. It was a flight 
from reality, and reality would not be left behind. 

We fished when we wanted to fish, explored when we 
wanted to explore, goofed off when we wanted to, and 
managed to squander nearly seven weeks roiling indigo wa- 
ters. And then we were nosing into Greenwich harbor 
again, sun-blackened, hard, and fed up with fish, fresh 
fruits, coconuts, and the good life. We had not once set 
foot on land anywhere, and we must have looked it. What 
this crew needed was shore leave. “Selena” found herself 
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anchored, battened down, secured and jilted with disgrace- 
ful speed. 

When Casey and I got down to the city, we walked out 
of Grand Central Station into a soft, warm May evening. 
As we stood in near-deserted Vanderbilt Avenue looking 
for cabs, Casey observed that it was his opinion we could 
use a sulphurous pit—in spades. And, when he had’ gone 
off, and I was left to claim the next taxi, it hit me hard 
that J had no girl waiting in port. I felt alien and de- 
pressed. I wanted April like hell. 

When I got downtown, the park was shamelessly. expos- 
ing the charms of its youthful green, And under its trees 
the people swarmed, and there was no innocence any- 
where among them. And I would have it no other way at 


In the hotel there was a stack of mail and messages 
waiting. I took it all unopened up to our suite and threw it 
on a table. Then I saw the cable. I tore it open. It was 
from April in London. It read, “Please come.” It was five 
weeks old. 

T leapt for the phone, my heart hammering with fear, 
self-disgust, anxiety. I called Dyne. They said he was on 
his way back from Boston. The Dean did not answer. I 
hesitated and then called Mel Thoren. He was attending a 
rehearsal, would be back in his office later. I tried to calm, 
down, to get a grip on myself, to think what to do. What 
the hell was there to do about anything after five weeks? 
Then, somehow reluctant, dreading the unknown, I put in 
a call for London. There would be a wait, of course. 

I prowled the apartment like an animal, unable to rea- 
son, unable to rest. The place darkened. Night came into 
it. I tripped over a hassock. I cursed and kicked at it sav- 
agely..I put on a lamp, caught sight of my face in a mir- 
tor. A wild-eyed stranger glared back at me. The phone 
rang. I tore it in two. The English voice was low and cool, 
uninterested. I raged at it. It remained uninterested. It 
went away. Lily took its place. She began moaning and 
saying things out of spirituals. She wouldn’t listen. Then 
she began to sob. The English voice came back. It was 
slightly less detached. “I think she has dissolved,” she said. 
“Perhaps we can help?” 

“Miss Shannon, Miss Shannon.” I kept saying it over, as’ 
if to a child. 

“I'm afraid that she is still in the nursing home, but I 
will give you its number, sir.” 
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She gave me the number, and got the operator back for 
me. I gave her the new call. The impersonal voice of all 
hospitals in the world came on. No. I could not speak to 
Miss Shannon, for there was no phone in her room. She 
was coming along as well as could be expected. No, they 
had been advised to give out no further information about 
Miss Shannon, regardless of who was calling her, or from 
where, Thank you, and good morning. I left my name and 
@ message that I had just gotten back from a trip, and 
would come over as soon as possible. 

I smashed the phone against the wall in sick violence. I 
had to find someone to talk to. There was only one. Casey. 
I knew he was in town. I picked up the phone again. An 
outraged hotel operator demanded to know what had hap- 
pened to the phone. Accident, I said. She didn’t believe 
me, but she put through the call. There was no answer. I 
had to find him. I went down and got into a cab and 


started a search of all the haunts in the city. It took hours. 


and a lot of money, and every cupboard was bare. I had 
only one more place to do. I went there. 

Chez Philippes was jumping. There was no room at the 
bar. I looked around. Casey wasn’t there, but I saw Ferd 
Lindley and Honey Jones coming out of the back. They 
were laughing, and he had an arm around her waist. They 
did a little dance step together as they came, her golden 
bob swinging. Then they saw me, and they stared as if 
they were confronted by a disaster. The smiles vanished. 
“Mike,” they said in unison. 

They came close and Honey put her hand on my arm 
and her voice went down to a hoarse whisper. “Mike, how 
is she? How is April? Oh, God, what you two have been 
through.” 

Before J could answer, Ferd pulled her away. “Lay off, 
Honey, can’t you see the guy has had it?” 

I started to say something, but he cut in again. 

“Look, Mike no matter what they’ve been saying, we 
don’t buy it. It had to be an accident. It’s all going to 
come out okay. She’ll make it.” 

Honey gave me a quick kiss on the cheek, squeezed my 
arm, said, “We love you.” 

And they were gone. 

Someone tapped my shoulder. I turned. It was Dan 
Sheehan, the bartender, standing before me. 

“Pm glad you came in, Mr. Cantrell. I'll phone Mr. 
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Murdoch. He was in here twice tonight. He’s been looking 
all over town for you.” P 

He led me inside to one of the small trysting rooms. He 
unlocked the gate and bowed me in. 

“J put one of these aside just in case you did come 
around, sir. Mr. Murdoch seemed in a great anxiety to see 

ou.” 

In a little while Raymond came with the Pinch Bottle 
and Perrier water. I looked around in the dim rose light ‘at 
the lascivious frescoes on the walls. I turned my head 
slightly. A sloe-eyed nude was trying to put a voluptuous 
breast in my mouth. 

I went at the whiskey. Soft string music was coming 
from somewhere. It grabbed me by the throat. It was—it 
had to be—“I’m Forever Chasing Rainbows.” When the 
gods give it to you, chum, they give it to you right in the 
ass, I thought. 

I hadn’t seen the bottom of the first glass when Casey 
threw himself down heavily on the brocaded seat across 
the table from me, grabbed the extra glass, splashed it half 
full of whiskey and dropped a handful of cracked ice into 
it. 

“I was one lap behind you all the way tonight. You 
must have got the word.” 

“All I got was a five-week-old cable from April saying, 
‘Come.’ I called over there. She’s in a nursing home. Do 
you know what the hell has happened?” 

“Chick Sales’ two seater burned down,” he said. “About 
the time we were getting into the Gulf Stream.” 

“What happened to April? Give it to me fast.” 

“Why do you think I’ve been chasing you all over town 
tonight? When I got home and took a look at all those 
back copies of the papers, I knew I had to find you and 
fast. You sure you haven't heard anything?” 

“No, goddamn it.” ; 

“Well, it was plastered all over the front page for days. 
It started with a story of April being injured in an acci- 
dent.” 

I felt my heart pound. 

“Then the real story. came out. Fain was over there. He 
threw a wild binge at some dump in Soho. April was 
there. She fell, or jumped, from a balcony while the party 
was going full blast, and landed in the street.” 

“How bad?” 

He took the bottle and filled my glass with the whiskey. 
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“How bad?” 

“Real bad. She may not walk again.” 

Somebody turned off the lights. The sonofabitch will 
drop the second shoe! Thoren’s prophesy screamed from 
the dark. I heard someone calling my name. My face 
stung. I shook my head. I could make out Murdoch’s face 
swimming in pink space. 

“Mike, for Christ’s sake, take a drink,” 

Slowly things came clear. Casey’s contorted look, the 
nymphs on the wall, the brown drink sweating in front of 
me. J reached for it and drank it down. I felt nothing. 
nothing at all. I slid across the seat and unlatched the gate. 

“Will you help, Casey? Get me a booking on the first 

ailing.” 


“Wait,” his voice was urgent. “There’s more. It might 
not be as bad as they’ve made out. She may be coming 
home soon. We've got the greatest specialists in the world 
tight here. Mike, for Christ’s sake, where do you think 
you're going?” 

“[’ve got to find Fain,” a hoarse, unnatural voice said. 

Somewhere east of Broadway I realized that I did not 
. have any idea where to find him. I thought of Thoren, and 
made my way on foot to his office. He didn’t seem sur- 
prised to see me walk in. He sat there, a grim expression 
on his face, as I walked towards him across his cluttered 
office. 

“Murdoch was right. He said you’d probably come here 
first. Sit down, Mike.” 

I was conscious of the irony in Casey’s assumption of 
the role of anxious protector, but not then amused. I re- 
mained standing at his desk. 

“I’m looking for Fain.” 

“I’m sorry that you had to get the full treatment on 
what happened to April the way you did,” he said sadly. 
“Casey is feeling pretty badly, too.” 

“It’s my problem. Where do I find Fain?” 

“Look,” he said, his forehead etched with concern, “if 
you’ve got wild notions of taking care of Fain tonight, in 
your condition, forget it. I’m not going to get involved in a 
murder, nor let you throw your life away. He isn’t worth 
it.” 

“T don’t know what I intend to do. But I'l find him 
whether you help or not.” I started to turn away. 

“Wait,” his tone was sharp. “Are you carrying a gun?” 

I laughed. It came out a bark. “No.” 
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There was a Jong silence. Finally, “What do you expect 
to accomplish by having it out with Fain?” 

“There has to be a stop. This is the night something 
stops.” 

He let out a deep sigh. “I’m not a judge. But, isn’t it 
enough that you and April have so much? Do you have to 
whore after the ultimate everything? Even with all the 
things that have happened, or you suspect have happened 
between her and Fain, do you have to insist on destroying 
yourself, and April, too, just because your goddamned, 
swollen-cock ego demands it? You’ve walked away from it 
before, why not walk away again?” 

“There’s no place left to walk to.” 

He studied me carefully. 

“All right. Get it over with. But before I tell you where 
you can find him, I’m going to call Fain. Right now. Okay 
with you?” 

Ves.” 

He seemed surprised. “If he says that he doesn’t want to 
see you, you let it lie?” 

“T'll see. Go ahead and call.” 

He said no more, but got up from his desk and walked 
into the next room to make the call. I could not hear what 
was said. In a short while he came back, wearing a per- 
plexed frown. 

“I don’t get it. He said he would be delighted to see 
you. He said a meeting was long overdue.” 

He scribbled an address on a scratch pad, tore off the 
sheet and handed it to me. 

“This is his hideout, Forty-sixth Street, West of Broad- 
way. From the outside it looks like just another old room- 
ing house. Walk up the stoop at that number and ring the 
bell. And for Christ’s sake, don’t do anything stupid when 
you get there. You’ve got enough trouble.” 

T nodded, went out, and began walking up Broadway, 
part of the mindless crowd. 

It stood there, beyond reach of the now darkened mar- 
quee lights of the theater, anonymous, completely nonde- 
script, one of a row of rundown old brownstones come 
down in the world to live out their time as rooming 
houses. Not a light showed and, seemingly, blinds were 
pulled at all windows. Unlike her sisters which had double 
glass-panelled front doors, this one’s door was solid and 
secretive looking. I climbed the stoop and pushed the bell. 
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After a pause, there was an electric clicking and the door 
opened noiselessly. 

© entered a dimly-lit marble foyer, small and curved. 
The heavy steel door slid closed behind me. There was an 
exquisite bronze Diana on an onyx pedestal. A marble 
table held a crystal bowl of fresh-cut flowers below an an- 
tique mirror. Opposite was a carved teak chair with tooled 
leather back and seat. I stood alone, unwelecomed, but with 
a feeling of being watched, There was no apparent entry 
from the foyer to the interior of the house. I had lost the 
edge of excitement; I felt now leaden and depressed. 

I became aware that a portion of the marble wall ahead 
of me was opening. It widened into an extrance leading to 
a passageway, deeply canpeted, lighted by small crystal 
chandeliers, I entered the passageway. The foyer wall slid 
noiselessly closed behind me. I walked slowly along the 
hall towards a thick wooden door. As I approached, it was 
opened and the giant Lordsday stood there waiting. He 
stood aside as I approached and pointed into a darkened 
area behind him, ; 

“Go in there and wait,” he said with muted thunder, 
_ __1 walked past him into blackness. The door closed be- 

hind me. I took a few hesitant steps on a thick rug and 
Stopped. I could hhear the sound of a fountain, of splashing 
waters. The darkness was complete. I could make out 
nothing. I waited, conscious of my breathing, wondering 
what sort of reception had been planned for me. Waiting 
became interminable. Anger began to flow into me. I 
turned and tried to prope my way back to the door. I had 
taken two steps when an overhead spotlight clicked on,.a 


sudden pool of yellow light fell on the floor and brought ~ 


up the zich colors of an oriental mug. Then it moved and 
found me. It had me imprisoned in its circumference. I 
tried to escape it. It followed me. I stopped. I was not 
blinded, but I could make out nothing beyond the limits of 
the yellow pool in which I stood. So, the great producer 
was producing this, too. I smiled thinly into outer dark- 
ness, 

Fain’s voice came suddenly, ahead of me, I thought. “I 
hope the light doesn’t bother you, Cantrell.” 

“Childish games do,” I said. “Why not come out into 
the open?” 

He laughed. “I prefer games—my way. You're the one 
who sought this confrontation, not I.” 
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“I should have learned something about you from the 
Maryland affair.” 

“Oh, you know it was me. Did April tell you that I was 
the invisible guest?” 

“She told me nothing.” 

“That's interesting, but I’m not at all surprised. I imag- 
ine that she. has never admitted anything about me to you, 
Is that correct?” 

“I don’t know what there is for her to admit.” 

“Oh, come, Cantrell, You’re not a fool, Certainly you 
have had suspicions.” 

“TI am, here.” 

He laughed. J moved towards the laughter and fell over 
a chair. Then the light caught up with me again. I got up, 
rubbing my shin, and cursed him. 

“I’m sorry. I lost control of you for the moment.” 

“Why did you follow us to Maryland?” 

“Why? I was invited by André Deveraux. He was 
amused that I wanted to play the role of a voyeur.” 

“Only a voyeur?” _ 

“You do have a suspicious mind, don’t you? Very well. 
You are right. It was a rare thrill fitting you with horns, as 
it were, in a spectral fashion. You’ve added the spice of 
danger to our adventures, Cantrell. I think, too, that 
you're actually capable of trying to kill me tonight.” 

“It had crossed my mind.” 

He laughed with seeming delight. “I’m glad I took the 
precaution of staging this little meeting then.” 

“We were talking about April.” 

“Of course we were. She is a very, very strange girl. Do 
you know how strange?” 

“You tell me.” 

“Yes, I intend to tell you. I might then be rid of you at 
last. Are you sure that you want to hear what I can tell 
you? It might cut you to pieces,” 

“I’m pretty badly cut now.” 

“Don’t be so bloody romantic. You're not involved with 
just an ordinary piece. You’re mixed up with a case his- 
tory that would make rare reading even in Krafft-Ebing. 
(Can you believe that?” 

“I don’t know.” I turned my back on his voice and 
began walking. The light walked with me. I was stopped 
by a carved table. J put my back to it. 

“I had nothing to do with her jumping off that balcony 
in Soho. I can think only that she actually tried to commit 
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suicide. And if so, it was because of you,” the voice said 
with bitterness. j 

“Me?” He had made a cut, and I bled. “Why?” 

“Because you have an emotional hold on her. Actually 
if you believe in such crap, she loves you. Completely. 
Helplessly. And in her case, I add, incredibly.” He spat it 
with venom. 

I remained silent. 

He continued, with his former tone of contempt, “She 
must have thought, in that tortured, sick mind of hers, 
that she could somehow purge herself, free herself from 
obsession, make herself worthy of your love. God! And it 
worked. Don’t you think that’s fantastic?” 

“Are you trying to say that April is disturbed?” 

“Disturbed?” He | laughed wildly. “You damned fool, she 
is insane.” 

“You're a goddamned liar,” I yelled, 

“Of course, you wouldn’t recognize any such unpleasant 
fact. She’s too exciting. Too great in the hay, isn’t she? 
Too emotional. Too talented. A little unpredictable occa- 
sionally? A little aberrational? But you’ve never been given 
the time to put.all that fogether and read the answer, have 
you? Not yet. But it’s coming to you, isn’t it? It’s driven 
you here to me.” 

“Why did you beat and rape her in Chillicothe?” 

“Ab, now the questions. Let me reply in kind. Do you 
know of her brutal rape in childhood?” 

I nodded. 

“When I first saw her I realized immediately that there 
was something buried deeply in her, something wild, de- 
manding, needing to be released. I decided that 1 was the 
one to release it. I knew that she wanted to be beaten and 
raped, that night after the revival—she needed to be 
beaten and raped. Do you understand me?” 

“Go on.” I tasted blood on my lips. 

Suddenly he appeared across from me in his own pool 
of light, dressed in slacks, and a black turtle-neck sweater, 
looking satanic, derisive, needing only a whip to be the 
tingmaster at this cruel circus. Our pools of light circled 
each other as we moved. I noticed he held a small box in 
one hand. It had buttons on it, and an electric cord led 
from it off into the dark. This is how he controls the 
lights, I thought. 

He pointed a finger at me dramatically. “You may think 
me depraved. ['m not sure that I am not, but I neither 
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care nor deplore it; in fact I delight in it. ’'m completely 
sadistic, and considerably intuitive. It is why I knew that 
she needed to recreate that childhood rape again and 
again, why I knew she sensed in me the very person she 
needed as a pariner. He must be the right man, and he 
must be loathsome. You see we are both eminently quali- 
fied for our roles.” 

I was near to being physically sick. I fought back the 
nausea. 

He watched me narrowly. Then, with a smile, “The 
truth makes you bleed, doesn’t it?” 

I recovered some measure of control. Terrible as it was, 
it was truth I was hearing, and the bleeding was internal. 

“In Philadelphia?” I heard my voice croak. 

“Of course. Here, there, anywhere, everywhere. When 
her clock said that it was time, she had to come to me for 
treatment, treatment we both enjoyed to the fullest.” 

My light moved towards his. Instantly, his winked off. 
He reappeared in a different position. We resumed playing 
our roles in this eerie drama. 

The finger pointed at me. I was to be lashed again by 
the invisible whip. I moved forward to receive the cut. 

“But now she thinks that she has bought out of it all, 
almost at the cost of her life.” He laughed. “Don’t be 
fooled, Cantrell, she will never get out of it, If you've got 
any sense at all, you’re the one to get out. Get out while 
you still can, Take your bloody rags and get the hell away 
from us.” 

He was so carried away with wild emotion that he let 
me get too close. An atavistic rage took me, and I threw 
myself at him through a red haze, His light went out, as 
did mine, but I had him before he could move away in the 
dark. He was strong, but I had him down and by the 
throat, despite his struggles. I began crushing his throat as 
he slammed me with heavy blows I hardly felt. His writh- 
ing lessened as I increased the pressure, and I heard his 
gurglings in the dark. Lordsday’s roar came from near at 
hand, the room blazed with lights, and I was torn away 
from Fain bodily, and lifted high.in the air like a child. I 
had a blurred vision of Fain still lying on the floor, his 
hands at his throat, gasping for air, then I was being borne 
swiftly out of the room, along the hall, into the foyer, and 
out on to the stoop. With a great heave he threw me out 
into the street, and I crashed into the gutter. The last thing 
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I saw above me was the sad face of the mounted cop’s 
horse, I felt excruciating pain, then nothing. 

I came to in a hospital room, Casey Murdoch and Mel 
Thorsen were sitting with their coats off and drinks in 
their hands, watching me rejoin the world. They lifted 
their drinks. ; 

“Happy New Year,” said Casey. “You were a wonder- 
ful sight flying solo from that stoop.” 

“How is Fain?” 

“Fain will live, unfortunately, but he has a sore throat, 
said Thoren. 

“We were just coming around to see if you had bought 
any serious trouble, when that big ape bounced you into 
the gutter. The cop wanted to take you in.” 

“Take me in?” 

“He has an arrangement with the Fain interests. You 
were picking on his meal ticket.” Thoren added. “Lords- 
day, believe it or not, talked him out of it. Said it was just 
a friendly misunderstanding.” 

“Well, that’s over,” said Murdoch. “You got out of it 
with a broken arm and contusions. It must have been a 
happy little get together you two had.” 

“As you say, it’s over. How about letting me share the 
booze?” 

“Sure,” said Casey, taking care of it. “I made that reser- 
vation for you to London. Think you can make a sailing 
three days from now?” 

“Til make it,” I said. 

They both smiled at me. 

“Here’s your booze,” said Casey. “Better get it down be- 
fore that pretty nurse gets back and takes it away from 


you, 


bid 
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XXII 


’ 


THE STORY OF London that May was rain, a chill, sodden, 
depressing rain that further embittered everyone who had 
already endured an incredibly cold and prolonged winter. 
There was wild frustration for flowers and sun; instead 
they got unprecedented floods, and not even a mocking 
taste of spring. s 

I had come direct to London and the nursing home 
from Southhampton by car. Now it was late evening of a 
cheerless day and we sat together in her room at the hos- 
pital, two bandaged cripples trying to comfort each other 
with unspoken lies. At first, they had been completely op- 
posed to my seeing April, but I was in so fierce a mood 
and so brutal in my insistence, that the orthopedist in 
charge of her case finally intervened in my behalf and I 
was admitted, 

“He-is therapy of the right sort for her,” the tall, grey- 
ing Sir Evan Nuttley had said. “And I’m not thinking of 
the physical.” And so the reluctant sister had been over- 
ruled 


When at last I saw her I had almost given way and 
wept. She was in traction, her hair bound in a kerchief of 
white linen, huge suffering eyes in a thin, sheet-white face, 
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like two holes burned in a blanket, I thought. She held 
back tears when she saw me, and grinned instead, and that 
tore me apart. ; 

“Who was she?” she asked in a small voice, taking in 
my splinted arm and sling. “She gave you a bad time.” 

J laughed. “Your sense of humor hasn’t been fractured,” 
{ said. “I fell off a bar stool.” 

“I thought you wouldn’t come.” 

“J damn near didn’t. I thought I was running away from 
you. Didn’t get your cable until a few days ago. I was 
away with Murdoch on a fishing trip.” 

“Why didn’t you keep on going?” 

“Because you need me.” 

The little smile went away and tears began rolling down 
her cheeks. She tasted one with her tongue, then angrily 
began to wipe them away with the back of her hand. 

I leaned down and kissed her softly on the lips. “Are 
you glad I’m here?” 

“Jesus, yes.” 

In that moment all the righteous questions that had 
piled up in me I knew could remain unanswered for now 
—maybe forever. What did they matter? Only one re- 
mained: 

“Do you want to tell me how it happened?” 

She stared at me and wet her lips. She put on the little 
smile again, and I knew she was ready to speak what she 
had rehearsed in her mind for this facing. Then Nuttley 
came into the room, and the moment passed. 

He examined April’s chart, making polite small talk, 
then tested the traction apparatus. Satisfied he went 
around and stood at the head of her bed, looking down at 
her with a smile. ; 

“You are looking better already. Mr. Cantrell is good 
medicine. I think we will have to have more of him.” 

“Yes,” she said, and a little brightness came into her 
eyes. “He is very good for me, Doctor.” 

He laughed genially. “Good. Good.” Then turning to 
me, “I noticed luggage in the hall. Is it yours, by any 
chance?” 

“Yes, I came straight from the boat.” 

“It’s past time for visitors now, I’m afraid to say. You 
can come again tomorrow, of course. I am leaving myself, 
shortly. Can I drop you off?” 

“That would be kind of you. I’ve a reservation at Clar- 
idge’s.” 
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“Splendid. Pil meet you downstairs when you are ready. 
Good evening, my dear,” to April, and he went out. 

I went to April, took her hand in mine and looked 
down into her eyes. 

“Til be back tomorrow, tomorrow and tomorrow—for 
all our tomorrows.” 

Her eyes seemed to darken, and her hand tightened 
against mine. 

“You've changed—inside,” 

“Have I?” 

“Yes,” she breathed. “What is it? What has happened? 
What have they been saying at home?” 

“The usual, as always, where La Shannon is concerned,” 
I said lightly. Then, on impulse: “However this has hap- 
pened to you, I think that I understand.” 

A quick glint of fear came in her eyes, and I bent and 
kissed her, and for a second, as I let my lips linger against 
hers, she was passive, then suddenly she responded with 
her old ardor. Then we were both breathless. The fear had 
left her eyes; they were filled with tears again. 

“Don’t ever leave me,” she whispered in a child’s plead- 
ing whisper. 

“Not ever. You can’t even dream of something that 
would make me do that.” 

And later, going down to meet Sir Evan Nuttley, I re- 
membered what I had said, and thought wryly, how true, 
If not, why in hell had I said it? I had not intended to. 

He let the Bentley’s motor idle in front of Claridge’s, 
and turned to me as I prepared to get out. “Would you 
care to chat a moment?” 

“Yes, I would,” I said, sitting back. 

“Has Miss Shannon yet told you how she met -with her 
accident?” 

“Not yet. I know only what was printed in the Ameri- 
can papers.” 

“A damned shame, whatever it was. That girl has a 
long, hard road ahead of her if she’s ever to do another 
turn upon a stage, or anywhere else, for that matter.” 

IT braced myself. “Do you mean there’s a chance that 
she might not be able to walk?” 

“There’s certainly that chance,” he said pruffly. “I pre- 
fer to be optimistic, however. But she’s going to need quite 
8 lot of attention, patient understanding, and care,” 

“She will get it,” I said, 
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“I’m damned glad to hear that,” he said. 

“Could you give me some idea of the actual extent of 
her injuries?” 

“Be glad to.” And he launched into a careful, highly 
technical description of her injury, concluding with, “She 
came within an inch of breaking her spine.” 

We sat a moment in silence, then, “You referred to her 
accident a few moments ago, Sir Evan. Was it accidental?” 

“The police are of the opinion that she tried to commit 
suicide.” 

“Do they think that Peter Fain, the host at that party, 
had anything to do with it?” 

“Evidently not, if they call it an attempted suicide.” 

“What is your personal opinion?” ; 

“J wasn’t there, my boy,” he said dryly. “I'll have to ac- 
cept the police report. Has she been given to that sort of 
thing before—trying to do herself in, I mean?” ~ 

“No. Not that I know of,” I said. 

“Hmmm. It had nothing to do with you, I suppose?” 

“Me?” I began in angry incredulity. “Why should it?” 
Then I restrained myself. “No, not me—directly.” 

“Sorry, if I’ve offended. But I must confess I have an 
unusual interest in her case. I saw her on the stage with 
Leslie Howard in ‘Coronet’—so much talent, such beauty, 
such verve. And then this sort of thing—such waste.” 

“When can I take her home, Sir Evan?” I asked, com- 
pletely dispiritedly. 

“Eh? Home? Yes, that will be the best thing. I think we 
can have her out of traction within a week. After that she 
can go when she pleases—in a chair, of course.” 

Next day I told April, “I like your doctor. He inspires 
confidence. He told me that they will be taking you out of 
traction within a week, and you will be able to go home 
with me.” 

“What else did he tell you? Will I walk again?” 

“Damn right,” I said with almost vicious conviction. 
“Tet me see if I can recall some of the things he said: 
‘There is an interverbal disc condition, with inflammation 
and some degeneration. Sacro-iliac sprain, Jumbo-sacral 
strain . . ” Um. Outside of not having broken your back, 
you’re in fine shape.” 

She gave a little laugh, and a quick spasm of pain 
crossed her face. 

“Does it hurt so terribly?” 
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She nodded. “They give me things. Sometimes they 
help.” 

“Morphine?” 

*“No—no morphine.” 

“Tell me,” I said without preamble, “why did you try to 
kill yourself?” 

Her eyes widened. 

“Kill myself? You must be kidding.” 

“Then what did happen?” 

“Did you come here to torture me?” 

“No. I simply want to know the truth.” 

“What did they say happened?” 

“They implied that Fain might have had something to 
do with it.” I watched her carefully. 

She rolled her eyes and groaned. “Jesus, him again?” 

“Had you been drinking?” 

“Of course, and it was all a stupid accident. I was with 
a group of young actors, and we were all clowning near 
opened doors leading to the balcony overlooking the 
street. It was my turn and I was giving them my burlesque 
routine that ends with a fast exit—-you know—where I do 
that mad off-to-Buffalo bit? Well, I was so steamed up by 
their reaction, all the laughter, you know, that I really 
gave them an off-to-Buffalo to end all, like the ‘Phoebe 
Snow’ herself taking off—tright out, full steam on that bal- 
cony, tripped over a flower pot, or something, and went 
ass-over-appetite through the air and ka-boom down to the 
street, You’ve got to believe that, darling, because that’s 
the way it was. And damn fool Shannon had to break her 
BS. Bey could make up an idiot tale like it, could 

ey 99 

Nobody but you, my dearest, I thought, and grinned at 
her in silent applause. She grinned back, even though it 
hurt. 

“Satisfied?” 

“If you are,” I said. “The state rests.” 

“You know something, love?” she asked, a sparkle in 
her eyes. 

“What?” 

“I’ve wangled permission for you to take dinner with 
me here this evening. They’re bringing in something spe- 
cial from a good restaurant across the street. Do you think 
you could smuggle in a few botiles of bubbly?” 

T laughed aloud. I knew she planned to celebrate a vic- 


tory. 
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“Why not?’ I said. Why not, indeed? Her story was a 
masterpiece of its kind. I felt she deserved a treat. Nuttley 
helped smuggle in the wine, and stayed to take a glass or 
two. That nursing home turned out to be less dreary than 
I had thought. 

’ By the end of the promised week, April was out of trac- 
tion. Another week was spent getting her used to the 
wheel chair, and for Lily Jackson to be instructed in the 
proper way to get her from bed to chair and back again. 
Then we were free to sail for home. 

We boarded the Mauretania the night before sailing, 
dined in her cabin, and were still asleep when the liner put 
to sea. The sea voyage was uneventful, but dark uncertain- 
ties lay ahead. 

The pale, pain-pinched girl in the wheel chair whom we 
took off the train of the Boston and Maine Railroad, at 
Long Lake in the Adirondacks, was the same girl we had 
rolled down the gangway of the Mauretania on to a pier 
in New York weeks ago. The eyes were enormous in the 
thin face, and there was distress and bewilderment in 
them. All the rest of her was dimmed, out of focus, indis- 
tinct like a poorly pulled print made- from underexposed 
film. The glory that was April Shannon was gone. 

She had endured one of the stormiest passages ever 
logged by the Mauretania on a crossing, but now the 
strain, coupled with the rigors of intensive tests and treat- 
ments in New York hospitals, had taken their toll. Sir 
Evan Nuttley’s diagnosis and prognosis had been more or 
less confirmed, and she had been handed at the last, like a 
shining gift, hope, by the most exalted reputation of them 
all. Hope that her back might knit itself together again in 
time, if the will was strong enough, the coaxing deft and 
skilled enough. Isolation, proper environment, privacy to 
be shamed in, where despair would get no encouragement 
—these things were mentioned, and physical therapy—a 
laying on of hands. 

This is why I had jumped to accept Casey Murdoch’s 
suggestion of a place in the mountains by a remote lake in 
the northern forests, where he had summered as a boy, 
and hunted in the fall when he grew older. It was called 
Wanakene, and it was owned by Anton Tupper, one of the 
last and greatest of the Adirondack guides. 

Need of a gift of hands was why, before we left the 
city, I had remembered the Finnish girl of the midnight 
baths, and her husband, the hearty Swede. 
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It needed a lot of persuading to get Tyl and Nils Han- 
sen to come with us and treat April. Finally the lure of a 
late spring and summer in the woods got to them. They 
couldn’t resist pine and balsam, and cold clean water. But 
they did not come cheap. Tyl made sure of that. Now a 
large part of the money I had to raise to finance April’s 
chance for recovery would be theirs. 

Anton Tupper, known among his mountain neighbors as 
Tuppy, was a handsome great stand of a man, dark with a 
suggestion of Indian blood, and a flashing white smile 
which never seemed to leave his face. He lifted April, 
chair and all, with one gentle sweeping motion, and put 
her in the back of his old car. Lily and I went, too, leav- 
ing our luggage and trunks to be brought along later. We 
crossed a bridge, and turned into an old logger’s road that 
led through the forest to Wanakene. 

It occupied the finest site on the lake, a flat promontory 
with gentle banks sloping down to the water. From a boat 
or canoe, it had a primeval look, forested with great trees 
and monumented by huge granite boulders. Only the dock 
and boathouse or a glimpse of log cabins among the trees 
betrayed the presence of a hunting camp. Ashore, walking 
on the thick carpeting of pine needles, it was like a big, 
well-kept park. Cabins were situated to provide maximum 
privacy; the heart of the establishment was the large main 
lodge where the Tuppers lived and where meals were 
served, and which had so many rooms I never succeeded 
in counting them. 

We were to be quartered in the most remote of the 
dwelling places, There were six large bedrooms, five open- 
ing off a mezzanine, and two baths. Each bedroom had its 
own iron potbellied stove that consumed wood like a 
dragon and glowed cherry red when the draft was open. 
The entire downstairs with the exception of the kitchen, one 
bedroom and’ its bath was one great room, with an enor- 
mous stone fireplace. A wide-screened porch ran across 
the front, and looked out on the sparkling waters of the 
lake. It was fragrant, comfortable, isolated, with the assur- 
ance of hotel-like service always at hand. 

The downstairs bedroom would be April’s, of course. 
Our trunks began arriving, and Tuppy, telling us that a 
bell at the main lodge would summon us to lunch, left us 
to settle in. April-wanted to be wheeled onto the porch, I 
left her there to watch the lake and went to explore fur- 
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ther. The kitchen was huge, equipped with a large stove 
that would burn coal or wood, an icebox and ample stor- 
age space, Lily seemed to approve of everything, being 
mostly relieved to have me take charge of April. When the 
lunch bell sounded I went to get April. She had fallen 
asleep in the chair. I awoke her gently, and we started out 
for the main lodge. 

It proved impossible to push the chair all the way over 

the uneven bed of pine needles or around some of the 
rock outcroppings, and I had to carry her much of the 
way. 
__ We were the only guests and ate at the family table with 
Tuppy, his wife Roxanne and his mother who were solici- 
tous about April beyond the courtesy of paid hosts. They 
were open, friendly people with none of the cynicism en- 
gendered by years of innkeeping. April seemed pleased 
and I felt grateful to Murdoch for sending us here. 

Jt was Mrs. Tupper who solved the problem of the 
wheel chair. They would supply our food. Lily would cook 
for us at our-lodge. The suggestion was a relief to all of 
us. It had upset April when I had to carry her. 

That night the wind rose. Our lodge sang along with it, 
but stoutly pushed back the night. When the wind 
dropped, a wild cat screamed. A Joon answered from 
across the lake, I left the whitening logs in the fireplace 
and went into April. I knew she lay awake. I sat on the 
edge of her wide bed. I smelled the freshness of rain be- 
fore it came beating down, making music all around us. I 
felt her hand on me. 

“Can I hold you?” 

“Yes,” I said. She sighed, and I bent my head and put 
my lips on hers, and her arms came around me and tight- 
ened fiercely, then relaxed as if with futility. 

There had been no sex for us since her accident, of 
course. She possibly could not have endured the pain. But, 
more unsettling, I thought, was that that vital part of April 
seemed no longer to drive her. I sensed in her a. new ina- 
bility tobe aroused. I had a suspicion that her overtures 
now were purely mechanical, a contrived attempt to con- 
vince me that the hoyden was not lost, but sleeping. 

June brought the softness of summer. I seldom went 
near the main lodge except to get our mail, or to pick up 
Tuppy for a hike through the woods, carrying a couple of 
his twenty-twos. Casey Murdoch’s old Kennebec canoe 
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that he had used here as a boy was still stored in the boat- 
house. Tuppy got it out for me; it had been kept in good 
condition. He let me use it, and I kept it near our lodge. 

One morning I offered to paddle down to the village 
and pick up the camp’s mail at the post office. I took April 
with me, making her comfortable with cushions and a 
padded backrest. This had to be handled with delicacy, not 
only to spare her discomfort, but because the Kennebec 
had no keel and would roll itself over with the slightest 
encouragement, We got to the village fast and without in- 
cident for the wind was at our back. Most lakes have 
tricky winds that can put you in trouble without warning, 
and Long Lake was no exception. 

I left April in the canoe, picked up the lodge mail and 
put it in a sack I had brought along. Our mail, which con- 
sisted of a few letters, some bills and a mysterious small 
package, I stuffed into the pockets of my shorts and 
shoved off for the return trip. Things went well enough as 
I angled across for the upper side of the lake, but when J 
was close off shore and headed up the lake again for Wa- 
nakene, the wind caught the bow of the canoe and tried to 
whip it around, and the battle began. 

I tore off my sweater and went down on one knee to get 
the maximum bite with my paddle. But before I could dig 
it in to a hard stroke the wind gusted and spun us around. 
I thought that April laughed. I was not sure. I forced us 
around and into the wind again, slashing thé water on one 
side and then the’ other, digging, thrusting, fighting for 
every foot. Grudgingly, the wind let us move forward, 
then when I would pause to ease tortured muscles, it 
would tear at us again. Finally we neared the eastern 
boundary of Wanakene where a small bay thrust into it; I 
whipped the canoe into the inlet and let it drift toward the 
shallows where rushes grew. I was spent and very con- 
cerned about April. I did not think it wise to go against 
that wind again with her as a passenger, even though this 
meant beaching the canoe and carrying her across the en- 
tire width of Wanakene to our lodge on the western side. 

J told her what I planned to do. 

“No,” she said. “You can’t quit because of me. I won't 
have it. I don’t care if we tip over or not. I'll not have the 
ignominy of being carried.” 

I tried to reason with her, but her indignation increased. 

“It’s your fight, Win it.” 
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Reckless with anger I drove the canoe around and 
headed out for the lake again. Furiously I dug in, working 
up driving speed and shot out into the main part of the 
lake, and the wind smashed at us with new fury. It was a 
blinding, gasping struggle for every inch now, but we slid 
forward relentlessly, until at last, with one spending 
wrench of my arms and shoulders, we drove up on to the 
shelving sand at the foot of our bank. I got out, shaking 
with fatigue, lifted the bow of the canoe and pulled it high 
on to the sands, Then I went back for April. Her face was 
high with color, her eyes shone. I picked her up. She ca- 
ressed my shoulder. 

“If I can fight like that Ill walk again,” she said. 

I hefted her in my arms and started up the grassy slope. 

“You’ve got to fight, and you’re starting right now.” I 
put her down carefully on her feet. I took one hand away. 
“Now—walk!” 

Her eyes widened in terror. “Don’t let go of me.” 

“Walk,” I yelled, and took away the other hand. She 
swayed, put a foot forward, and fell flat on her face. 

I roiled her over and buried my face against her. 
“Christ, I’m sorry. I was out of my head.” I felt her tears 
against my face. I picked her up gently and stumbled on 
to the lodge. 

When we were inside, she made me put her in the wheel 
cliair. Then, without a word, she wheeled herself into her 
room and shut the door. 

I took the camp mail up to the main lodge. Tuppy 
found a telegram for me I had overlooked. It was from 
Nils Hansen, They were arriving by train the next morn- 
ing. 

I rushed to tell April of their coming. She was on the 
porch. The color had gone from her face. There was 
something strange about her eyes. She seemed distant and 
vague. I wondered if the brutal thing I had done to her 
had caused her to relapse. Something was happening. I 
could not get through to her. 

At lunch later, she seemed somewhat recovered and ate 
with .appetite. Some color had returned to her face, but 
still her eyes were not right. After lunch she wanted to see 
the mail I had brought and had forgotten. I pulled. letters 
out of my pockets and put them before her on the table, 
Then I added the little package. She stared at the pile, 
then her hand went out and she took up the carefully 
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wrapped article with the registered mail stamp on it, and 
held it in her hand. She made no attempt to open it, just 
held it, and she had a peculiar expression on her face. 

I began to look through the rest of the mail. There was 
_a letter to her from the law firm that handled André Dev- 
ereaux’s affairs. I glanced at her quickly. I had a hunch 
about what was in that box. She was unwrapping it care- 
fully. I tore open the letter. It said that under the terms of 
Devereaux’s last will and testament they were returning to 
her the antique emerald ring which was formerly in her 
possession. 

The ring flashed with its hidden fires, I placed the letter 
in front of her. She ignored it and after a moment slipped 
the ring on her finger. It seemed to glow with new life. 
She looked at me and her eyes were clear again and 
depthless. 

“T said it would come back.” 

She turned her chair and wheeled herself to her room. I 
saw Lily watching from the kitchen and expected her to 
come and push April’s chair, but she just stood unmoving, 
a sad expression on her face, until the door closed. Then 
she shook her head, and I saw her lips move as she said 
something to herself. I wondered if it was the return of 
the ring that disturbed her, or the state of April’s health 
and spirits. 

When the Hansens saw Wanakene they were delighted 
and nostalgic. The towering trees, the cool, exhilarating air 
and water reminded them of home. 

“New York is not all of America,” Nils said, and went 
to swim in the still frigid lake. 

Tyl wanted to meet her patient. When I opened the 
door to April’s room she was lying quietly, waiting. We 
had tried not to build up her hopes too much, while at the 
Same time maintaining a delicate balance of optimism. But 
I knew she was often overcome with despair. Her green 
eyes flashed a look at Tyl that was naked and defenseless 
before she covered it with her usual, too quiet composure. 
I suspected that her need and helplessness made her antag- 
onistic toward the superb health and strength of Tyl. 

They said the right and polite things to each other, then 
Tyl asked to be alone with April, and began stripping off 
her jacket, her high breasts straining against the thin 
blouse as she did so. April watched me watch them, I 
went out and closed the door. 
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Nils and I were having a drink before lunch when April 
screamed. We both stood up. Lily came out of the kitchen. 

April screamed again. Then silence. The door of her 
room opened and Tyl came out carrying her suit jacket in 
her hand. Her face was flushed, and her eyes blazed. She 
came out on the porch. Nils said something to her in 
Swedish, She answered in a few curt words, then turned to 
me, 

“No good,” she said. “This is no good. I think we go 
home.” 

“But, why? What has happened?” 

Nils questioned her again and had his head nearly taken 
oe a blast of angry Finnish. Then Tyl turned to En- 


“Pain, yes. There is the pain—much pain. It is ex- 
pected. But she has to take it. She has to fight. She won’t 
fight. Guts! She hasn’t the guts. It is bad—very bad. But, I 
can do something—my hands tell me.” 

She held them out to me. I remembered them well. 

“But, she won't fight the pain. She fight me—me! She 
fight me. She hate me.” 

I heard a slithering sound and turned my head. April 
was rolling toward us in her chair. Her eyes were huge, 
her face dead white. 

Tyl stared at her in disbelief, 

“Tt cannot be. It cannot. Who put you in that chair?” 

“I put myself in, you sadistic bitch. And I can take all 
the pain you can hand out, you big Finnish ape.” 

“By Christ I was wrong about you, you Irisher tart.” 
Tyl threw back her head and gave a great shout of laugh- 
ter. 

April blushed and looked embarrassed. “I came to apo- 
logize to you. I am sorry for acting like a bitch. Will you 
try to help me? I'll fight.” She looked directly at me. “T'll 
fight like hell.” 

“By God I change my mind, T'll stay. We'll both fight. 
What you say we all have a drink?” 

That afternoon Tyl went to work on April again and 
there were more screams, and the next day, and the day 
after. And I went to see Tuppy because I suspected the 
summer people were hearing the screams and were com- 
plaining. 

“It’s nothing I can’t handle,” he said. “I tell them its the 
wild cats who have come back. Just forget it.” 
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But the next day, there were no screams, just groans, 
and after a month there was nothing but an occasional 
grunt, although Ty! had extended the time of treatment to 
an hour each morning and another hour each afternoon. 

Sometimes Nils and Tyl worked together creating a 
traction effect. But much of the time he was free to wan- 
der the forests, and discover other small lakes and streams. 
He and Tuppy became friends and spent a lot of their 
time fishing and boating, and doing some out-of-season 
hunting. Quail and pheasant began to appear on our table, 
and once a haunch of venison. Nils taught Lily to cook it 
in Scandinavian style. I asked Nils about deer being out of 
season. He explained blandly that it was indeed out of sea- 
son, but this haunch had come from Tuppy’s ice house, 
We smiled at each other very politely. 

One morning I paddled the canoe around the promon- 
tory and into. the little cove near our lodge. I wanted to 
find the mountain stream. that emptied into the lake. But 
its mouth was blocked by a dense growth of rushes and 
reeds. I couldn’t push the canoe through, but I could hear 
the sound of rushing water and suspected that there was a 
fall somewhere behind a wall of young trees. It was an 
area where the wild cats screamed, and I had heard deer 
crashing in there. I beached the canoe and started through 
the woods. Suddenly I found the stream, coursing swiftly, 
and followed it along its twisting bank. 

The sound of the waterfall was close now, and coming 
around a huge boulder I saw it, a ribbon of silvery spray 
splashing down into a shallow pool at the base. And I saw 
something else, and felt the heat of quick desire. Lying 
naked on a rock in the patch of sun, her tawny body glis- 
tening wetly, was Tyl.. I sucked in my breath, and she 
raised her head and gave me a mocking smile, making no 
attempt to cover herself. In fact she aggravated the situa- 
tion with a wanton shifting of her long legs. . 

“Well, haven’t you ever seen one before?” She laughed 
at me. “I’ve been waiting for you. I heard you coming.” 

I splashed through the shallow stream, and stood over 
her, my mouth dry. 

“You make it tough. There are other animals in these 
woods besides deer, wild cats and bear. There’s me.” 

She sat up. “I’ve thought about you-—-many times. It 
might be good—no?” 

“It will be rape any moment.” 
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She laughed out loud. “You are ready, I think. You go 
and do it to April. She’s a lot of girl. You do it and think 
of me, too. You get a double-header, eh?” 

The eyes glittered behind slitted lids, 

“What the hell are you talking about? April—she 
can’t—” 

“No? She walk soon, I think. She need it now. Good to 
try those muscles, She need it bad as you. I know.” — 

She didn’t say how she knew, but I remembered what 
those hands could do. She saw me remember, and lay 
back, putting her arms under her head and driving her 
breasts up tight. With a groan I turned away. 

“Save a little for me,” she said, and her laughter stayed 
in my ears all the way back to the lodge. 

That night at dinner April was gay—the April who had 
gone to London, not the one who came back. Tyl was gay 
too, for her own secret reasons, Nils was always gay. 

“J have a great idea,” he said to Tyl. “We build sauna 
for April. We build it close to the lodge here, hey? That 
will cook all the badness out of her.” 

He explained a sauna. A Finnish steam bath. Rocks 
were heated, then used to vaporize water into steam. Ex- 
posure was graduated from ground level to just under the 
roof, Unbelievably high temperatures could be withstood 
this way, and the circulation of the blood increased in a 
way not possible by other means. It was customary to 
flagellate the body during exposure to the steam with 
branches bearing aromatic leaves, such as eucapyptus. In 
Finland, for a good part of the year, the bath was finished 
off by a dive into a snow drift. In summer ice cold water 
served. 

The next day Nils started building the sauna with the 
help of Tuppy, who realized that it would be a permanent 
installation, and something of an asset to the camp. 

Nils proved an expert mason. He used stones from the 
stream, and he and Tuppy cemented them into a roomy, 
circular structure. They put in a cement floor with a drain, 
and lined the place with shelves to lie on, made of heavy 
wood planking. Then they dug a fire pit where the stones 
would heat, and rigged a pipe connection to bring in the 
cold water. 

When it was ready, Nils and Tyl tried it out and pro- 
nounced it a success. Then we all had a go at it, but I re- 
fused to ascend beyond the first stage. 
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By the middle of August the mountain trails were 
swarming with butterflies. They were so dense in some 
parts that they barred your way like small, shimmering 
clouds. In ten days they disappeared abruptly. On that 
day, in the late afternoon, Tyl opened the door to April’s 
room and cried a warning to us. 

As we came in from outdoors, April appeared in her 
doorway, standing alone. She was holding to the sides and 
smiled at me uncertainly, then she began to walk toward 
me. I watched her come, slowly, carefully, and my throat 
tightened. She faltered. Stopped and swayed. Then she 
moved on again, and with a sound that was half laugh and 
half sob, came into my arms. The others were yelling silly 
things and applauding. She sat in my chair and I wiped 
the beads of sweat from her forehead. We celebrated that 
night, but April was allowed only to watch, as Finns and 
Swedes are as good at celebrating as they are at massage 
and building saunas, and in the case of Tyl and Nils, at 
matriage. 

That night April and I slept together for the first time 
since the eve of her departure for London, a light year in 
the past, it seemed. Tyl had been right about those mus- 
cles, but something was lacking. There were all the old ar- 
dent things she did with such abandon, but now passion, I 
felt, was simulated. I thought, angrily, that you can be the 
best actress ever born, but you can’t give a convincing per- 
formance in bed unless you are for real. She is actually 
passive, I thought; she doesn’t really want to make love. 
Can it be still an aftermath of the injury? I had an un- 
pleasant conviction that it wasn’t. 

As we lay together in the dark she must have felt my 
disappointment. 

“I’ve changed, naneae ie she whispered. 

“You've been a bachelor girl for too long.” 

“I’m so terribly sorry, Mike. ‘Was 1 that big a flop?” 

“God, no, It’s probably my fault. I’ve been a monk too 
long.” 

“T think that maybe something got changed inside.” 

“Why? Do you have pain?” 

“No, no. It isn’t that.” 

“Maybe you need more violent love making. Would it 
light you up if I beat and raped you?” I said it without 
censorship, out of bitterness, meanly. And regretted it in- 
stantly. Silence lay like a sword between us. 
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Then: “So you know the truth about Fain and me,” and 
a shuddering sob. 

“¥ didn’t mean to say that. I would have cut my tongue 
out before saying it. But I’ve said it now, and we're rid of 


“Why did you come to London for me, after you 
knew?” 

“I had to come. I love you more than anything in the 
world. I love you, as you proved you loved me, more than 
life itself.” 

“How did I prove I loved you?” 

“Because you tried to kill yourself in London to break 
Fain’s hold on you.” 

I felt her quiver the length of her body. 

“He told you that?” 

“He told me that.” 

“Oh, my God, my dearest, my darling, and you came to 
me.” 

She grasped me in her arms, put her tear-wet face to 
mine, and strained against me. 

“{ do love you—more than God—more than life! I 
can’t help myself! It’s like a sickness in me—a wonderful, 
unbearable sickness.” 

She let go completely, and began to sob out of control. 
I held ber and soothed her, and later, much later, as 
morning stained the windows with deepest blue, she fell 
asleep, and I was left alone to wonder if we had finally 
exorcized our demon. 

After Labor Day, most of the summer people had gone. 
We began using the stoves at night, and the big fireplace 
was never without embers or blazing logs. April was walk- 
ing well now and had discarded the stout canes Tuppy had 
fashioned for her. Her health seemed completely restored, 
physically. We stayed together regularly now, each trying 
desperately, I think, to prove our love. There were a few 
nights when the old fires seemed to erupt in her, and she 
became wild and demanding as in the past, but these were 
moments to be treasured for their rarity. Mostly, the 
strange passivity seemed to be there, the mechanical, un- 
pleasured giving to satisfy rather than be satisfied. We no 
longer discussed it. 

She was different, subtly changed in other ways I could 
not analyze. The beauty was there again, the magnetism, 
the vital aura, but something shadowed it. Was it a hint of 
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premature aging? That seemed unlikely. Was it damage to 
the nervous system? Mental? I determined that she should 
consult a neurologist when we got back to the city. And 
then I wondered if it was the result of so much pain and 
effort. 

Tyl continued April’s treatments through most of Sep- 
tember, and had April using the sauna regularly, and I can 
still hear April’s cries as she was plunged into the cold 
water after the steam, She was also using her own strength 
now in the treatments instead of Tyl’s. 

Tuppy and Roxanne had dined with us at the lodge 
often while April was laid up, but now more frequently, 
we dined with them at the big place. 

One evening Anton Tupper was unusually quiet, and 
the flashing smile seemed to be an effort. 

“He is worried. It is the dry spell,” Roxanne explained. 
“This drought has lasted too long—hardly any rain since 
July, and the woods are dried out.” 

“I’m glad that the summer people are gone,” said 
Tuppy. “One lighted cigarette tossed on those pine needles 
and whoof, up she goes. We almost lost this place five 
years ago. Some druken hunters from the city started a 
fire. Only a change in the wind saved us.” 

October came in with glory, blazing blue skies, and still 
no rain. Tyl had done her work. April was as active as if 
there had been no injury. But the other, subtle changes, 
still baffled me. The Hansens were ready to take the morn- 
ing train back to the city when I approached Tyl about it. 

“There’s something about April that has been bothering 
me. I want to talk to you about it before you and Nils 
leave.” 

She gave me a funny look. “Ah, so? Okay. Meet me 
later that place under the falls. I want to talk to you, too.” 

Puzzled, I went up to the big lodge and picked up our 
mail, spent an hour talking to Tuppy and then hiked 
through the woods to the waterfall. I heard its music, took 
my bearings, and came upon the pool and the rock where 
the Lorelei had Jain. She and Nils both were there, and 
again she rested upon the rock in the dappled sunlight. 
This time she had her clothes on. She was wearing slacks 
and a soft turtleneck sweater, and she was as buttoned up 
as a girl shaped like that can ever get. She made me ache 
just the same. She understood and was amused. She patted 
the rock and I climbed over and sat beside her. Then she 
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looked at me and her eyes were clear of mischief. She 
took my hand in a sisterly fashion and gazed down into 
the pool where water swirled and foamed. 

“Look you—what is it about April? You worry about 
something?” 

I looked at Nils’ sitting on his part of the rock. He was 
being blond, bronzed, nordic and stoical. 

“Yes,” I said. And I told her what I worried about, the 
elusive changes that had come over April. 

“Could it be,” I asked, “that the suffering has caused 
this difference in her? Could it be psychological? Tempo- 
tary, do you suppose?” 

She looked at Nils. He nodded to her slowly, as if giv- 
ing her permission and encouragement. 

“Okay—look you. This I want to talk to you a long 
time. You remember that time you come when I am—” 
she gripped my hand hard, “you come here when I am 
bare?” 

I squeezed back. I remembered. too well. I looked at 
Nils. He already had been told. 

“I was then, as you say, no mantus.” 

I puzzled over that briefly. “You mean, ‘non compos 
mentis’?” 

“Yes, off my bean.” She made circling motions with her 
finger pointed toward her temple. “I am coo coo, crazy in 
the head. You understand?” ; 

I felt uncomfortable. What the hell was this? 

She frowned. “You tell him, Nils, how I am.” 

“T found her here after you left,” he said, “and I want 
to thank you for leaving as you did. She was drugged.” 

“What do you mean, drugged?” 

“J take one of those white pills April takes all the time. 
I want to see what they’re for, these funny pills. I find out, 
eh? Oh, I find out. I get drunk, higher than drunk—I get 
funny in the head. And I take only one. I catch her once 
—she take three at one time. Pain? Nobody feels pain if 
they take those pills.” 

“We're sorry, Mr. Cantrell,” Nils said, “but we felt you 
ought to know about this. We see how you watch her 
when she gets the funny look. Those pills are some kind of 
dope, Mr. Cantrell. She’s been taking them ever since we 
came here and probably before.” 

So now I knew. This was the new thing, the different 
thing. This was the change in my girl. Not the pain, the 
pain killer. 
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That night we invited the Tuppers to a farewell party 
for the Hansens. Tuppy was cheered by the rumble of dis- 
tant thunder and the promise of rain. 

Before the party, when April was in the sauna, I 
searched her room, There were no white pills. I found 
nothing. Then I observed that Lily had been taking pains 
to avoid me, and I cornered her down near the lake where 
she was pretending to take the evening airs. I gave it to 
her hard and straight about the pills and she crumbled al- 
most at once, as if she had been expecting this to happen 
for a long time, but not without trying her best to defend 
April. 

“It’s her medicine. It’s the medicine they gave her in 
London when she was out of her head with pain, Mr. 
Cantrell, The poor soul had to have something.” 

“Medicine, hell. It’s narcotic. What is it? What is she 
taking?” 

But that was the end of Lily’s pharmacopeia. We went 
up to the lodge and she dug a flat, black suitcase from 
under her bed. It was crammed with bottles filled with 
round thick white tablets. I unscrewed the top of one of 
them and smelled its contents. It told me nothing. I took 
one of the bottles and put it in my pocket. 

The next morning I drove the Hansens into the village 
and put them on their train; then I went around to see the 
town’s only doctor. He was an elderly man with large wa- 
tery eyes that had seen everything, and were heartily sick 
of seeing it repeated. He took my bottle, opened it and 
shook out a few tablets into his hand. He smelled one, 
then tasted it. He put them back into the bottle and 
handed it to me. “Morphine. Too many grains, too. 
Enough to kill you, or put you into junkie heaven.” 

“Morphine?” 

“That’s what I said. And that will be two dollars, 
please.” 

I handed him the money. 

He grumped his thanks and stuffed the bills into his 
pocket. 

“Whoever prescribed a dosage like that is liable to lose 
his ticket. Who is the addict? Anyone I know?” 

“No,” I said. 

“That’s good. I’m glad to hear it. I don’t want one of 
those birds in my backyard. When they’re deprived, 
they’re capable of killing to get it.” 
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I turned back from the door. “Doctor, do they have to 
have it?” 

“Once. they’re hooked they do. Or go through the tor- 
oe of the cure. I wouldn’t want to be hooked or to be 
cured.” 

“You mean if they’re addicted it is better to stay ad- 
dicted and feed the habit?” I asked incredulously. 

“That’s exactly what I mean. I’ve been an addict for 
nearly forty years. Good morning, young man.” 

At the lodge I put the bottle of tablets back in Lily’s 
suitcase, then went out under a pale sun and walked up to 
the main lodge. Roxanne and April were not in evidence. I 
went into the den where Tuppy had his gun rack and 
bookcases. I took down a volume from his ancient set of 
the Britannica, and sat down to read up on morphine. The 
entry was not very helpful, but I gleaned some informa- 
tion which satisfied earlier suspicions; use of the drug re- 
sulted in loss of appetite, and definitely depressed normal 
sexual desire. No wonder I had been sleeping with a 
stranger. 

As I was reading old Mrs. Tupper came in. I asked her 
if she knew Dr. Thwing in the village, explaining that I 
had called upon him that morning. 

“I certainly do know him. He delivered my son, 
Anton.” She smiled as at some fond memory, but then 
turned to me solicitously, “Why did you want to see Dr, 
Thwing?” 

I was taken unawares at the suddenness of the question, 
and the obvious intuition behind it, and I blurted out the 
truth. “I wanted him to analyze some pills that I found.” 

She nodded, as if she already knew what I had been up 
to. “He’s a fine doctor and a fine man, for all his failings. 
We've been lucky to have kept him here all these years. 
But, we’ve paid a bit, in putting up with certain things.” 

“What sort of things?” 

She sighed. “Things that you will be putting up with in 
April.” 

I stared at her in astonishment. “How did you know?” 

She smiled sadly. “You went to see him about the mor- 
phine, didn’t you? And you are reading the ‘M’ volume of 
that.” She pointed to the encyclopedia. “He’s been sticking 
himself with needles for a long, long time. Sometimes he 
acts a little queer, like April does sometimes. Don’t look 
surprised, Mike. I worked for him as his nurse years ago. 
Tt gets lonely up here, and some of us drink too much, 
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and some of us do other things to help bear it. You got to 
know how to read signs. I read April’s signs the first day I 
laid eyes on her.” 

“You recognized signs of addiction in April? What were 
they?” 

“She has no appetite. I've watched her sitting in her 
chair, completely engrossed in studying the end of her toe 
—a typical listlessness. Then, her eyes change after she 
has taken the stuff. I daresay you’ve already read what the 
book says about lack of sex interest.” 

I nodded. I found that out without benefit of the book, 
I thought, “You said Dr. Thwing sticks himself with nee- 
dies. Does that mean that April—?” 

“Yes, It comes to that eventually.” 

“But I didn’t find any syringe, needles or anything of 
that sort.” 

“Then April is using it orally, which is fortunate up to 
now, for she is taking a greatly reduced dose.” 

“You seem very well informed, Mrs. Tupper.” 

. “T studied under an addict, who also happens to be a 
very fine doctor. I made myself study and learn all I could 
about addiction because I was determined to cure him. 
But with him you'd first have to cure his onery stubborn 
streak, and I wasn’t up to that.” 

“How can April be cured?” 

“She can go to a sanitarium where they will let her 
withdraw gradually.” Seeing my look of puzzlement, she 
went on to explain in simple terms something of what 
morphine addiction meant in clinical terms. 

“Use of a narcotic like morphine leads to a change 
from normal metabolism to a morphine metabolism. That 
is, a biologic need arises for the drug, as the need in nor- 
mal metabolism for water. The habit must be fed. She will 
need more and more. Then she will go to the needles, and 
later, perhaps to another opium derivitive, heroin.” 

I shuddered. “What happens during withdrawal?” 

“Tn a sanitariam they will probably cut down her daily 
intake of the drug until she is completely off of it. But 
she'll suffer withdrawal symptoms just the same.” 

“What is another way?” 

She looked at me compassionately. “The brutal way. To 
quit cold turkey. Stop taking any morphine at all.” 

“How long would it take?” 

“I think it could be done in ten days or two weeks, pos- 
sibly.” 
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“I’m going to have my hands full,” I said. 

“Are you going to put her through it?” 

“T’ve got to.” 

“She will have to want to be cured, and her wanting for 
cure will have to be as strong as the craving for the drug 
itself. Pl help her all I can. I can’t abide seeing all that 
beauty and talent destroyed, and I'd like to win one battle 
against that ‘dreadful flower of heli.’ ” 

That night the storm muttered in the West, but stayed 
away from the stricken forest. April was restless, she 
would go again and again to the screened porch and look 
out at the fitful lightning far to the East, as if sensing 
some of the storm’s menace in the lodge itself. She came 
and stood beside me where I sat by the fire. 

“I'm ready, Mike. I've got to get back to work.” 

“Almost ready.” 23 

She didn’t hear the qualification, but rushed on. “Ive 
got to do your play. Do you know I haven’t read if since 
—” She stopped abruptly and tears came to her eyes and 
she turned away. 

“Not since it was rewritten.” 

“My God, so long ago.” 

“You didn’t hear what I said about not being quite 
ready to go home.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be ready? I’m fine.” 

“No. You're not fine, my dearest. You're still a very 
sick girl, You can’t go back with that monkey on your 
back.” 

“What do you mean?” She had stopped in front of me, 
and her eyes were naked with suspicion. “What monkey 
on my back?” 

“Your addiction to morphine,” I said distinctly. 

She gasped, turning without a word and ran to the stairs 
and up to Lily’s room. I heard her voice, high with rage, 
then the heavy slam of Lily’s door, and then she came 
slowly down again, and slowly across the big room to 
where I waited. 

“What did you do with it?” She hissed it at me. 

“T threw it in the lake—all of it!” 

Her face was chalk white, her eyes enormous. “How did 
you find out?” 

“Tyl and Nils knew. Mrs.. Tupper knows. Lily knows. I 
found the suitcase in her room. I had one bottle analyzed 
by the doctor in the village.” And I told her about Dr. 
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Thwing and his problem, and about Mrs. Tupper and the 
help she could give. 

“But I can’t stop. I can’t. The pain will come back. I 
couldn’t stand the pain.” 

“No, the pain won’t come back, but there will be pains 
in quitting—for a while. You've got to do it. If you don’t 
stop now, you'll be dosing yourself with more and more, 
and then trying to quit will be much, much more difficult 
and more painful. I’m not going to settle for half a girl. 
I’m a pig bastard who demands all of her.” I went to her 
and put my hands on her shoulders and looked into her 
eyes. “You were willing to die for love; can’t you suffer 
ten days to save it?” 

“Would you walk out on me over this?” 

“It wouldn’t be you I was leaving. It would be that 
ghost of a girl who can’t really bear to be loved.” 

She came against me, put her arms around my neck, 
breathed her answer against my lips. “You can’t walk out 
on Shannon. Vil kick it, you dirty bastard, and you can 
watch me die trying.” 

Brave, glorious words. The reality was nightmare. 

I awoke near dawn and thought that it had been the 
louder rumbling of the approaching storm that had wak- 
ened me. Then I realized I was alone in her bed. 

I found her sitting by the lake, bundled in a heavy 
sweater. She was. sobbing. I sat on the grass beside her. It 
began to lighten in the East. I put my arms about her, She 
was shaking. 

“I can’t do it. I need something now. I’m coming apart 
inside.” 

I tried to soothe her. She struggled to her feet and raged 
at me. 

“I've got to have it. You didn’t really throw it away. 
You must have hidden it someplace. Get it. Get it quickly. 
I've got to have it now—now, goddamn you to hell! Get it 
for me now!” 

“It’s too late. I destroyed it. Please, darling, I know it is 
rough, but you've got to take it.” 

I got up and grabbed her by the shoulders. She tried to 
fight me, cursing wildly. 

“Goddamn you,” I shouted. “You’ve just started to 
fight. You’re in a war, and the enemy is trying to blast you 
to pieces. You're a fighter. You fought your whole life. 
Are you going to go screaming for help at the first at- 
tack?” 
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She wrenched herself free and went running and stum- 
bene up the bank for the lodge. I followed slowly after 
er 


When I got back she was tearing the lodge apart inside 
looking for bottles of her morphine. Lily came out of the 
kitchen, her eyes wide with fright. 

“Lord God, what have you been doing to her? She’s out 
of her head.” 

“JT took away her candy,” I said. “Be warned, Lily, it’s 
going to be pretty rough around here for a couple of 
weeks. We’ve got a battle on our hands.” 

“But maybe the poor girl is suffering those pains again.” 

“No, but she is going to have pains of a different kind 
—the kind you get when you stop using things like she 
had in those bottles.” 

“Like a big hangover?” 

“A very big hangover.” 

The racket died down. April came down the stairs 
slowly, her face a white mask. Without a word she went 
into her room and closed the door. Later we could hear 
her sobbing. Lily began wringing her hands. 

“I got to do something. I got to. But I don’t know what 
to dol” 

“Make me some breakfast,” I said. “And try to get her 
to drink some coffee. I doubt if you can interest her im 
food this morning.” 

She would drink no coffee. I went into her. The weep- 
ing had stopped. She lay on the bed and looked up at me 
with hatred. 

“I’m in agony. I can’t bear the pains. It is worse than in 
London. You stand there, you sadistic bastard, and gloat 
in my suffering.” 

“There is nothing to give you. If there were, I wouldn’t 
give it.” 

She rolled on to her stomach and began to writhe and 
moan. 

“J will die. I will die. You are killing me.” 

She was piteous, and it wrenched me, but I knew that it 
was phoney. I escaped from the room before I weakened, 
for I knew this was only a warm-up; she was capable of 
more convincing histrionics. 

To my great relief, I found Mrs. Tupper waiting in the 
living room. She had been talking to Lily, and Lily, too, 
looked vastly relieved to have reinforcements. I told Mrs. 
‘Tupper what was happening. She took it in, professionally. 
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This was no longer somebody’s mother, she was all nurse 
now. 

“We've got to get some food into her,” she said, “and 
I've brought some sedatives. I don’t know how much good 
they will do, but they might help a little in calming her 
down. I’m worried about later when the muscle contrac- 
tions begin and the pains start. She’s going to be one very 
sick girl. This is just the beginning.” 

She left us and went into April. She was in there a long 
time. Later, Lily took a tray in. I heard no more moaning 
or weeping, only the soothing sound of Mrs. Tupper’s . 
voice, and it had more mother in it now than nurse. I felt 
reassured. ‘ 

We got through that day somehow without disaster. 
Evening brought a strange stillness to the woods. There 
was no wind. The skies overhead were rent with great 
slashes of lightning, but no thunder. The storm seemed to 
be hanging over us as if waiting for a signal to begin. 

Mrs. Tupper had taken her leave, saying she had given 
April a sleeping pill and thought it would give her rest 
during most of the night. I walked her back to the big 
lodge and stayed on to dinner with the Tuppers. As I 
came out of the lodge with Tupper we were brought up in 
sudden shock by the vicious red glare of fire on the moun- 
tain above Wanakene. Shouting to the others, Tuppy went 
rushing back into the building to alert the village by 
phone. I began to run towards our lodge where April lay 
asleep. The fire seemed to be eating its way down the 
mountain. I met Lily running towards me and my heart 
sank. 

“She’s gone. She’s gone. Miss April is gone.” 

I told her to join the others in the big lodge and raced 
for our place. As I neared the lodge I could see the fire 
rearing up, and hear the roar of the fire and the pistol-shot 
cracking of the falling trees. Showers of sparks were fall- 
ing everywhere, some of them hissing out in the waters of 
the lake. Ahead of me a huge boulder suddenly sprang 
into relief as the carpet of pine needles around it took fire. 
For a panic moment I thought April might have walked 
into the woods and been trapped. Then I had another and 
equally chilling thought, and stopped in my tracks. 

With a bellowing of thunder the storm suddenly let go 
over our heads, drowning out the awful sound of the fire. 
The rain fell down in solid, heavy sheets, whipped and 
driven up the mountain by great gusts of wind. 
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No fire could prevail against this storm. Hissing and re- 
treating, smothering itself in the sodden ground, the fire 
was being quickly overwhelmed. Men of the village began 
arriving, some on foot, others in cars and wagons, all car- 
rying axes, spades and picks, ready to dig fire breaks on 
the mountain, Last came fire equipment from the volun- 
teer fire department, and with them came April, soaked 
and disheveled. They were not needed now, the last flare- 
up of the fires had been extinguished by the savagé attack 
of the storm. 

They stood about in groups, talking in low tones, cov- 
ertly watching April as we led her back to our lodge. Ev- 
eryone knew now that she had set the fire deliberately to 
create a diversion. Dr. Thwing had told them when he 
sent her back on the fire truck. She had come to him, wild 
in the night, begging morphine. He had refused her. He 
had been warned by Mrs. Tupper. 

He came later, old and cynical, to attend April after we 
had her dried and put to bed. She lay there having a fine 
set of hysterics. He stopped that with primitive expe- 
diency. Then he began preparing an injection. At this mo- 
ment Mrs. Tupper came in, slickered, carrying a small 
overnight bag, and dropped rain over the floors. She 
glared at Dr. Thwing and the hypodermic in his hands. 

“I hope that is not what I suspect it is,” she snapped. 

“Nembutal,” he barked at her in return. “Since I’m 
among barbarians who are exposing this poor girl to in- 
stant withdrawal, regardless of the torturous consequences, 
who am I to exercise a little practical Christianity? Be- 
sides, I have good use for my small stock of morphine.” 

He leered at us in amusement, stabbed April deftly in 
the buttock, dabbed the puncture with alcohol, and pulled 
her nightgown down again. 

“That will hold her for the night. Tomorrow she will be 
screaming out of her head again.” 

I walked out on the porch with him and asked about 
our putting April through so rigorous a cure. 

“Mrs. Tupper talked to me about it,” he said. “She’s 
very competent and experienced, the best nurse I ever had. 
She has also an unusual knowledge of addiction, acquired 
during her years of trying to reform me. I respect her 
judgment, although I would never undertake to try any- 
thing so rigorous myself as quitting cold turkey. I doubt if 
I could weather any sort of withdrawal. But, in the case of 
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Miss Shannon, a relative amateur at addiction, it might 
well be the best way, God help her.” 

He explained in more detail the physiological aspects of 
morphine addiction, which agreed in substance with what 
Mrs. Tupper had told me. 

“Tl keep an eye on her,” he said. “I know how much a 
cure—any kind of cure—means to Mrs. Tupper. She’s 
lived too long without her miracle.” 

He grinned at me and walked out into the rain. 

April’s agonies increased day by day, but, unlike her 
first hysterical outbursts at the beginning of withdrawal, 
she seemed to have gained new courage and determina- 
tion, drawing upon some unknown reserves of strength. 
She began to fight for her freedom from subservience to 
the drug with quiet determination. She no longer begged 
or demanded relief, nor complained at all, though we were 
all too aware of her suffering. 

No one ever mentioned the fire; they seemed to under- 
stand that her behavior that night was irrational. 

By the end of the second week she was sleeping nor- 
maily and her appetite had improved amazingly. Old Doc- 
tor Thwing suggested an experiment. One evening as he 
prepared to leave after examining April, I asked him to 
join me in a drink. To no one’s surprise he declined, but 
suggested I make a strong one for April who had not 
touched alcohol since early summer. I reminded Thwing 
of this. 

“Try it anyway,” he urged. “I'll be interested in her 
reaction.” 

When April came out I offered her the drink very cas- 
ually. She accepted it with a pleased smile. 

“You're a darling,” she said. “I’ve been feeling like hav- 
ing a drink.” 

We sat and chatted for a bit and I noticed that she man- 
aged to empty her glass very quickly, and then held up her 
empty glass for a refill, At this Dr. Thwing got to his feet 
and clapped on his battered felt hat. 

“I think that your metabolism is just fine now, my girl. 
Stick to the booze from now on.” 

I walked him to the door. 

“I tried another experiment on your girl the other day,” 
he said. “I left my bag alone with her in the bedroom. 
There was morphine in it, and very prominently displayed. 
It wasn’t touched. Such fortitude is depressing, but her 
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guts are admirable. That’s a rare woman. Cherish her, my 
boy.” 

I cherished my girl with all the love and affection at my 
command that evening. In fact we got good and high to- 
gether, but not so high we did not have one hell of an 
old-fashioned romp in the hay, and the wild cats were not 
all who screamed in the stillness of that night under a har- 
vest moon, 
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XXIi 


SOME TIME JusT before dawn I awoke, and lay for a mo- 
ment confused, not knowing where I was. Then I heard 
the morning chirp of birds, and listened for other sounds 
of the wakening forest. I felt for April. She was at my 
side. I put a lamp on. Her eyes were wide open staring at 
the ceiling, and her face was stained with tears. For a ter- 
tified second I thought that she was in pain again, then she 
spoke softly. . 

“T dreamt,” she said, and with such a note of sadness 
that I took her in my arms, In a mixture of relief and 
anger I felt for her hand. She was wearing the ring. 

“Take off that damned ring. It puts ideas in your head.” 

“This is the first dream I’ve had since the ring came 
back to me, But oh, so strange. So terribly strange.” 

“Tt made you cry,” I said. 

“Yes. We were so near, so near, and we were so terribly 
happy. And then they took it away—they took it away.” 

She began to weep softly. “They'll give it back,” I said 
trying to comfort her. 

“But some time they won't. Some time they'll take it 
and never give it back.” 

We didn’t try to return to sleep. Lily heard us and came 
down half asleep, and made coffee. We put on heavy 
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clothes and went down to the lake, slid the Kennebec into 
the water, and paddled down toward the village, until the 
sun had burned away the morning mists. With the sun be- 
hind us, we came back slowly, washing the night out of us 
in the pure early autumn air. Lily had an elaborate break- 
fast ready when we got back and we ate every bite of it. 

The last weeks of our stay we concentrated on building 
up April’s strength. It was thrilling just to look at her now 
as she moved about with her old vigor and vitality. I 
thought her even more beautiful now than ever, and I was 
full of pride in her reincarnation, and a rather smug satis- 
faction that I could have played some small part in it. 
Somehow we were closer than we had ever been before, 
not only physically, but spiritually. 

One night after dinner, April took my play off by her- 
self to read it. In the middle of the night she shook me out 
of a sound sleep and sat on the bed, and the stars were 
back in her eyes. 

“Christ, sweetie, you've done it. You've banged the 
gong.” 

She threw herself on me and smothered me with kisses. 
Then she popped up again and shook a finger in my face. 
“But there are a few little things that can be done in some 
of the big scenes. Listen.” 

I groaned. She kept right on, glowing with the old 
fervor. I lay back and listened in growing amazement as 
she ticked off the lines, reviewed situations, acted out busi- 
ness and movements with her hands, It was apparent that 
she had literally photographed the play in her mind, and 
had it for instant recall. 

I caught fire eventually, got up, put on a robe, and we 
went into the living room, kicked the embers to life, and 
sat up all night, discussing technicalities, speculating about 
an ideal cast, arguing over fine points with creative enthu- 
siasm. She was throwing brilliant ideas at me from all di- 
rections. I was groggy from the drinks I had, but sober 
enough finally to be astounded when I discovered that she 
had put away nearly an entire bottle of dark Jamaica rum 
during the night, and showed no sign of it at all. 

This was the first time that I had ever known her to go 
after booze, to drink as if there was no tomorrow. Maybe 
there wasn’t, I thought, and perhaps we had better hurry 
about doing what we had to do. 

From that night on nothing existed for her but the play. 
The woods vanished with the lake, the mountains ceased 
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to be, and we lived in the steaming jungle of “Black Fire.” 

Lily shone with pleasure at this. resurgence of profes- 
sionalism, and went about on little cat feet lest she disturb 
the mood, fracture the muse. It had not been the happiest 
of times for her up here, I knew, but she had never once 
complained. 

The Tuppers were puzzled, and even a little hurt at our 
new isolation, with the possible exception of old Mrs. Tup- 
per. She was wearing the glory of her victory with April 
over the forces of evil like a halo, which amounted in her 
eyes, and no doubt the eyes of the village, to victory over 
old Dr. Thwing, as well. 

April sensed how the Tuppers were feeling and charac- 
teristically did something about it. She made a point of 
discussing even the more esoteric aspects of our plans for 
the play in front of them, She thought they would enjoy it, 
and they did. They were charmed, as most people are, to 
be taken back stage, and they began to speak of the people 
in the play as if they were real, and all of us family. 

I remember my father describing his boyhood on a 
farm, On long winter nights the big family gathered round 
the fire to hear his father read another chapter from a 
treasured book until Little Nell, Ivanhoe and Gulliver 
took their places at the fireside, living guests. And I 
thought, this is what April has, the common touch, the gift 
of oneness with all. What April did here was akin to the 
ability she had to communicate with an audience through 
a play. I began to think more about her gifts and unusual 
endowments, as well as her strange aberrations. Did they, 
perhaps, not spring from the same source? 

When April got around to designing the costumes she 
would wear as the nurse, Kelly, we both knew it was time 
to go home. As time came to say goodbye to the Tuppers 
it got difficult for us all. They were sorry to see us go, and 
we knew that we were leaving something of ourselves be- 
hind. 

The women had their tears. Tuppy and I had a few 
snorts, and as the first snow of the season began to fly, we 
piled into the old car and swayed down the logger’s road 
for the station. 

That evening, in Grand Central Station, the first thing 
we saw on the newsstands were the screaming obituaries 
for Wall Street. It was Black Firday, and the stock market 
had crashed. I bought a paper, not to read the gruesome 
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details, but to find out the date. It was November thir- 
teenth, a hell of a lot later than I had thought. 

We got into a taxi and went down Fifth Avenue to the 
hotel feeling like strangers in New York. 

That night Lily made for Harlem to see her family, and 
we went to the LaFayette for dinner. We wanted to feel 
like New Yorkers again. Then, for the hell of it, we went 
up to Twenty-one West Fifty-second street, ran into a lot 
of people we knew, made a night of it, and got back our 
citizenship papers. 

The next day we hit the town, not without fear and fore- 
boding, and tried to get things started towards a produc- 
tion of the play. - 

It should have been a funeral time for the theatre, but, 
paradoxically some of the best shows ever seen were open- 
ing or had opened on Broadway: “Street Scene,” “Jour- 
ney’s End,” “It’s a Wise Child,” “Strictly Dishonorable,” 
“June Moon,” “Berkely Square,” “Death Takes a Holiday,” 
“The First Mrs. Fraser,” “Young Sinners,” plus a raft of 
musicals including “Sweet Adeline,” “Bitter Sweet,” “The 
Little Show,” “Sons of Guns,” and “Fifty Million French- 
men.” 

But they had their money before the crash. What was 
going to happen to us now that angels were dropping out 
of skyscrapers and finding the net was paper, too? We 
found out in a hurry. A backer was a guy who backed 
away——fast. 

I gave the play to Dyne. He took it around to all his 
places. He came back with his face as long as an alibi. 

“They grab for it like it was candy, then they grab their 
groin and push it away. Even with a million-dollar draw- 
ing card like April, they’re all scared spitless.” 

We sat together in the gloom of his office until he 
finally out-sulked me, and I got out of there and walked 
the streets. I looked at people. I looked into their faces. 
They still looked like people, some laughing, some talking 
to themselves, some looking as if they were coming from a 
funeral, but all of them auditioning for a coronary, run- 
ning around in a lather as if they knew where it was hid- 
den. The prophets of doom were in full cry, but they 
weren’t on the streets. But, neither was the money. 

I still had enough to buy a drink. I started for Phi- ~ 
lippe’s. Then I remembered Mel Thoren. He had taken a 
copy of the play for the Shuberts to read. That was back 
in early spring, B.C. I went into a cigar store and called 
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his office. He answered the phone himself. He sounded 
neither glad nor sorry to hear from me. He asked me to 
come over to his office. 

-“] read your play. I think it’s a honey. The Shuberts 
like it. But the situation here since—” he looked pained— 
“the big all-fall-down-and-go-boom is that production is 
frozen until this unpleasantness blows over. Which it ain’t 
about to. Now, I found a producer for you who’s got hot 
pants for the play. He wants to do it so bad he can taste 
it. He’s got the script right now, and has been waiting for 
you to get back from wherever it is you go and hide. He’s 
a young guy who has been associated with Sam Harris. 
Sam thinks a lot of him and says he has learned every- 
thing he needs to know. His name is Dan Mercer and you 
can find him at Sam’s office. He wants to produce for him- 
self, and he wants to start with a big, fat hit, and he thinks 
“Black Fire” is it, and so do I.” 

He looked at me and lit a cigar. 

“Has he got any money?” 

He blew out blue smoke. “I was coming to that. He 
goes to the synagogue, is kind to his folks, and his heart is 
pure, but moolah he has not of.” 

“What about Sam Harris?” 

“Sam loves him like a son, but he’s not about to endow 
the competition.” 

“T meant, what about Sam doing my play?” 

“I thought of that. He likes the play, too, especially 
with April doing it. But, it would have to be next season. 
If there are going to be any more seasons.” 

“You think it’s as bad as that?” 

“Friend, I know of a roomful of brethren who have al- 
ready been fired, and many others are going to get the 
axe. My oracle tells me that we are going to get it in the 
ass 3° 


“Thanks, ” T said. “Yl start with this Dan Mercer right 
now.” 

“Til phone and tell him you’re coming around.” 

Dan Mercer met me outside the Harris offices. He had 
his hat on his head, and a good smile on his face. He was 
tall, a dark young man with quick nervous movements 
and, I soon learned, a very quick intelligence. We went to 
a little place in the theatrical district and had coffee. We 
talked through the afternoon. He wanted to do the play. I 
wanted him to do it. We both believed in it. We both 
knew April would be a smash in it. Neither of us knew 
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where to get the money. Not yet, he said, and held out 
that much hope. He had an ace in the hole, a friend of his 
father’s, who might be persuaded to back a sure thing. We 
would not jinx the deal by discussing this Midas any fur- 
ther. Not now, anyway. Agreed. 

We talked about casting. I told him our ideas. He made 
his suggestions. We talked of who would be asked to de- 
sign the sets. Who would direct. We agreed that we must 
have the top people. He was not going to get his feet wet 
for the first time in any sleazy bath. No short cuts. No 
cheap stuff. We were men who thought big, and on four 
sce of coffee, too. He had contracts with him. I signed 

em, 

The next morning the Tribune said that the first Broad- 
way offering of the new production firm of Daniel Mercer 
Associates would be “Black Fire,” a new play by Michael 
Cantrell, starring Miss April Shannon. I boped he had 
heard from his financial friend before talking to the pa- 
pers. But somehow I knew better. 

Dyne called and asked if I knew what the hell I was 
doing. I told him no. He slammed up the phone in my ear. 

Mel Thoren said he had seen the notice and was glad 
that I had gone along with Mercer. He said that when we 
were ready to go, he would undertake to do special pro- 
motion for us because he believed in the play. I said he 
would be paid for it. He said he damn well expected to be. 

That was all the reaction there was. Hach day’s news of 
the state of the nation seemed bleaker, and our hopes for 
production diminished. Something besides the nineteen 
twenties was leaving America for good. And none of us 
seemed to guess what was coming. The view from late 
1929 wasn’t so hot. And Mr. Hoover’s refusal to panic, as 
he sat down to his elegant, multi-coursed dinners in the 
White House, was somehow not very encouraging. We 
began to hear less and less often that everything was about 
to snap right back to normal. 

The days grew into discouraging weeks. Only April 
seemed to go on in a glow of assurance that production 
would become a reality. With her artist’s instinct for tak- 
ing pains, and her trained insistence on being mindful of 
detail, she followed through on a complexity of tasks that 
needed to be carried out before going into rehearsals. She 
even had her costumes made and, after dozens of changes, 
alterations and fittings, had them sent to the hotel and 
wore them for hours until she was sure they felt right for 
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the part. I watched all this in growing uneasiness at what 
might happen if we never got into production at all. 

The times bred tensions, and we were Setting a little 
more than our share. Most of the money I had brrowed to 
finance April’s convalescence had gone, and there was just 
enough left for us to live on for a few more months. 
April, who had made very good money, was completely 
profligate, and had not a penny. But her tastes and habits 
had to be catered to as before, and she had no intention of 
changing, I did not discuss finances with her. That would 
come soon enough if the play wasn’t produced very 
quickly. 

One evening, just before November left to become one 
of America’s most unpleasant statistics, a jubilant Mercer 
got me on the phone. 

“We're in,” he shouted. “My Midas friend has sprung. 
He’s going to put up two-thirds of the money for the 
show. With that in the bank I won’t have any trouble get- 
ting the rest. He’s got a reputation as a smart investor. 
They'll all want to get on now.” 

My throat was too dry to yell, but when I got off the 
phone I grabbed April and began to dance her around the 
room, She responded immediately—a little too gaily, I 
thought. And I had smelled liquor on her breath. I had 
not made us any drinks that evening. 

She caught on at once. “I had a little one in the 
kitchen,” she said defensively. I was feeling blue. Now 
we've got something to celebrate, haven’t we? Do you 
Want me to get the makings?” 

“Why not,” I said, cautiously adding, “But maybe we 
had better go a little easy on the celebrating until we see 
the color of that angel’s wings.” 

“True enough,” she said. “Wisdom becomes you in your 
old age. We'll just celebrate the idea of celebrating, hey?” 

I had to laugh, went with her to get the makings. I was 
very conscious of the fact that she had never before used 
the expression, “feeling blue.” 

Several days later I dropped in to see Mercer at the ele- 
gant new offices he had taken with money borrowed on 
the strength of his forthcoming production, and found him 
grim and pale-faced. He did not get up ‘to greet me or 
offer his hand. 

“I’ve been trying to get hold of you,” he said. “My 
rabbi has pulled out of the deal. He’s not putting up the 
money.” 
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“What’s the matter with him?” 

“Look, why didn’t you tell me that Peter° Fain hates 
your guts?” 

“What the hell has Fain got to do with it?” 

“Just this. My money man said he ran into Fain at Sar- 
di’s and Fain told him your play didn’t have a chance. It 
was amateurish and lousy, he said, and he had turned it 
down. Not only that. If somebody put it on and it ran for 
a while, through some fluke, April Shannon wouldn’t stay 
in it a month. He said she is suffering from a serious ner- 
yous disorder and is out of her head most of the time. I 
gather there was more, but my pigeon didn’t wait to hear 
it. He called me and said he was pulling out.” 

I stood there like a dead tree. When I was able to, I just 
turned around and stalked out of the place on stiff wooden 
legs. 

April was standing in the darkened apartment, her 
figure outlined against the light from the street that came 
through the front windows. Her shadow moved toward 
me. She came against me and I began to tremble. She 
broke away at once and turned on a lamp. When she saw 
my face, hers whitened. 

“What’s happened to you?” 

“We lost our backer.” 

She gasped. “Has it something to do with—Fain?” 

I stared. “How did you know?” 

“Mercer called here. He wanted to speak to you ur- 
gently. He asked me if I knew Fain.” 

“Fe’s been blackballing us both, from one end of 
Broadway to the other. He hates real good, doesn’t he?” 

“What did he say?” Her voice rasped. 

“He told him that the play stinks.” 

“What did he say about me?” 

“I don’t know. It doesn’t matter.” 

She looked at me, her eyes veiled. “It matters,” she said. 

T turned away, too depressed to answer any more ques- 
tions. | had my coat off and was loosening my tie when I 
heard the front door close. Instinctively I rushed from the 
bedroom and into the foyer and tore open the door. She 
was standing in the hall waiting for the elevator. 

“Where the hell are you going?” 

“Pm going to see that filthy bastard for the one last 
time.” 

“Hell no, you're not.” I heard the elevator rising, 
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grabbed her by the arm and literally dragged her back into 
the apartment and slammed the door. 

She struggled fiercely. Her handbag dropped to the floor 
with a heavy thud. Suddenly she stopped fighting me. J 
reached down for the bag and picked it up. It was extraor- 
dinarily heavy. I opened it and took ovt my service forty- 
five, We looked at each other in the semi-darkened foyer. 
Her eyes misted with tears, 

“I’m going to kill the sonofabitch.” 

“No, he’s done enough to us. He’s not going to do this. 
He wants you to come to him.” 

I took the gun, went into my room and locked it in a 
drawer and pocketed the key. When I turned she was 
standing there. She had taken off her coat. Her face was 
white and tear streaked. I held out my arms. She came to 
me. 

“IT am a curse. I am ruining your life. You’ve got to 
turn me out.” 

“No, he’s the curse. But he can’t destroy us. He’s just 
adversity with a name. If we didn’t know the name we 
would still have to fight against it. It’s just another, anony- 
mous bad break. We don’t go around trying to shoot a bad 
break.” 

She wrapped her arms around my neck and her mouth 
came against mine, moving with savage abandon. She 
moaned in her throat, demanding. Then I began to answer 
her. We staggered, and then fell upon the bed. 

The morning sun slatted into the room as I awoke. I 
could just hear the sound of the telephone through the 
closed bedroom door. Careful not to waken April, I tip- 
toed out of the room and answered the call, It was Mer- 
cer. 

“T want you to know that after you left my office yester- 
day I called Mel Thoren and told him what Fain had 
done. Thoren then told me what kind of man Fain is. I’ve 
called to apologize for my behavior. I’ve heard a great 
deal about Fain, but I had no idea that he was that despi- 
cable. Somebody ought to kill that man.” 

“You don’t have to apologize. Fain had his own reasons 
for trying to burt us. He’s not going to succeed.” 

“There’s only one more thing I want to say. It’s a fine 
play, and I would be most grateful to have Miss Shannon 
to star in it. However, if you want me to tear up the con- 
tract Pil do it now and you can listen as I do it.” 

“If you still have faith in the play, the contract stands.” 
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“T have faith. I’m staking my whole future on it. ll get 
the money somehow.” 

“We'll all try for the money.” 

I meant it. I felt a moral obligation to try to raise the 
money myself. If Mercer could make a gesture of trust 
and faith in my play, and in April’s talent, I could make a 
pitch at turning the town upside down and shaking out a 
few dollars. I could try. 

Breakfast was fairly gay. Characteristically, April 
seemed to have forgotten her homicidal ambitions of last 
night, and she was quite willing to find encouragement in 
Mercer’s apology, and reaffirmation of his faith in the play 
and in her. 

“Of course we will get the money. It will come all of a 
sudden. Perhaps from a completely unforseen source— 
right out of the blue.” 

As she was saying this, a nagging memory tugged at my 
mind. Then, in a flash the scene recreated itself, and I 
heard the words again. With a whoop I jumped to my 
feet. - 

“Or from a very forseen source,” I said. “Casey Mur- 
doch made me promise to call on him when we were 
ready to produce. He wants to angel the show. God, I’ve 
got a head full of rocks.” 

April’s eyes danced with excitement, but she leveled a 
finger at me as I ran to the phone. 

“How long ago was that promise made?” 

I sobered at once. “I see what you mean. But, he did 
say it, and he meant it at the time.” 

“Go ahead call him. I'll keep everything crossed.” 

The Ritz said Mr. Murdoch was out of town. He had 
left no forwarding address. 

Temporarily crushed, we began to think of other friends 
who might be solvent enough, willing enough to put 
money in a play. Paul Kane, of course. The phone again. 
Paul would have lunch with me—delighted to hear. 

I had finished dressing when the mail arrived. There 
was a note for me from the Dean, asking me to stop by at 
the Royalton at four o’clock. 

There was something disquietingly formal about it that 
immediately put me down. April read it and looked up at 
me puzzled. 

“This doesn’t sound like the Dean,” she said. 

“No. He was probably wearing starched drawers when 
he wrote that.” 
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I didn’t tell her why I dreaded calling upon the Dean 
just now. 

“While you are gadding about, I’m going to try and 
track down Casey,” she said. 

“Good girl.” 

Tt was an embarrassing lunch. Paul had changed—aged 
in fact. There were streaks of grey in his hair, lines etched 
in his face. He had evidently been drinking long before I 
had arrived. I was shocked at his appearance, and he knew 
it, Before I had any chance at all to speak about the play 
he launched into a doleful account of what had happened 
to him in the crash. I gathered that Kane and Company 
were fighting for survival, their backs against the wall. At 
the end, when good manners prompted him to inquire - 
how I was doing, I merely answered that I was having my 
troubles, too. Scratch another backer. 

I presented myself uneasily at the Royalton near four 
o’clock. I was asked to come right up. 

The Dean greeted me affably enough and offered me a 
drink. He fumbled round making it, dropping things and 
spilling liquor. I realized that he was very agitated. Finally 
he handed me a tall glass, seated himself and raised his 
drink to me. 

“T read that you have a producer for your play.” 

“Ves,” 

He nodded. “When do you open?” 

“I don’t know. We're having trouble getting up the 
money,” 

“Of course. Of course, Everything’s gone to hell.” This 
seemed to agitate him even more. He drank off his drink 
and stood impatiently over me until I had gulped mine 
down, too. Then he proceeded to refill them. 

“And April, has she recovered?” 

“She’s back to normal,” I said. 

“That is very good news, indeed. I would have called 
her but I’ve been having my troubles. Look here, Mike, I 
hate like poison to do what I have to do this afternoon...” 

He took a hefty swig, as if to fortify himself, and my 
heart sank. I knew what was coming. ; 

“The chairman remembered me most generously in his 
will, but it is tied up in a trust fund. He remembered me 
all too well.” 

He took another pull at his drink. 

“I sank everything I had for this year covering margin 
calls when the market began to slide. I was up to my ears 
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in holdings. I fancied myself the Wizard of Wall Street. 
They cleaned me out. I haven’t got a sou, a measly kopek, 
a thin dime. And I can’t lay my bands on any until the 
trust fund comes through again next year. I know you're 
up to your ass in grief, and trying to get your play on. It 
will be a winner, and I wish I could wait until your ship 
comes in before asking you to repay that loan, but... .” 

He drank off the rest of his dark highball, and reached 
for my empty glass. - 

My mouth was dry, and I wet my lips. “You’re holding 
a demand note signed by me for ten thousand dollars, Can 
you give me a few days to raise the money?” 

“Of course.” 

I took the glass he handed me and placed it on the table 
and stood up. 

“You were damned decent to lend it to me last spring 
when I was in a spot with April. It actually saved her life, 
I think. You have my everlasting gratitude.” 

He had a pained smile on his face. “I’d rather have 
been hit by a truck in the street than do this, my boy. I 
hope you will believe that.” 

I nodded. I believed it. 

“Til try and have the money for you in a few days,” I 
said, and we shook hands. 

In the street I began walking along without destination, 
wondering where I was going to raise that kind of money, 
and bedeviled with the irony of a day like this, when I had 
set out to raise funds to finance a play and ended up hav- 
ing to finance myself. I thought of calling April and telling 
her the grim tidings and immediately rejected that. I was 
not going to bring home any more bad news. That thought 
gave me a grim sort of satisfaction. I felt the courage of 
the desperate. 

And then I thought of William Dyne. 

He was sitting at the little table in his cubbyhole, a tele- 
phone in his hand. He waved me to a chair and carried on 
with his conversation. His slavy gave me her weak smile 
and went back to her typing. Finally, with a loud laugh 
Dyne finished his telephoning. I wondered what there 
could be to laugh about. He beamed at me. “Hi ya pally?” 

“I’ve come to see you about a personal matter,” I said, 

The sunny good humor left his face and he put on his 
careful look. He stood up. 

“Come on in here.” 

I followed him into his private office where he seated 
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himself behind the big desk. I sat on his leather couch, 
which sank at once on weak springs and put me in a low, 
inferior position. I didn’t bother changing my place. I was 
feeling plenty inferior. He slanted thé pale eyes at me. 

“What is it? Having trouble getting the money up for 
the play?” 

“That, too.” 

The careful look tightened. He waited for me. 

“I’ve got to borrow some money,” I said. ; 

He swung the high-backed chair and gazed out of. the 
window. The big-head profile was stony, as are the profiles 
of all lenders. 

“You're not thinking of putting money in your own 
play, are you?” 

“No. I haven’t any money. I have to pay back a loan I 
made to pay our expenses in the Adirondacks,” 

“How much do you need?” 

“I need ten thousand for the loan, but I'll need more 
money to keep things going until the play is produced, or 
not produced.” : 

“How much more?” 

“I want to borrow twenty-five thousand,” I said. 

“Jesus Christ, you can produce the play for that?” 

“Just about,” I said. “But, that’s not what the money 
goes for.” 

He swung around, and the pale eyes were expression- 
less. “That’s a hell of a lot of money. Money is tight.” 

“Spare me the cornball cliche,” I said angrily. “Can you 
do it, or not?” 

Nothing changed in that face. Nothing was there to 
change. I heard the agonizing wail of a police siren in the 
streets below. 

“TI let you have it, but there will be strings on it.” 

“What kind of strings? If you mean interest, I'll be 
happy to pay interest.” 

He gave me a tight smile. “Here’s the deal. I lend you 
twenty-five G’s. You give me twenty-five percent of every- 
thing you make for the next three years.” 

I struggled to my feet, disbelieving. “Twenty-five per- 
cent of everything I make for three years?” 

He lowered the big head at me in agreement. 

“You already get ten percent. Do you mean to say that 
you want thirty-five percent?” 

The big head came down again. 

“Christ, that’s usury!” 
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“Is that what they call it?” 

“That’s what they call it.” 

“That’s the deal. Take it or leave it.” 

We stared at each other. I ached to lift the heavy erystal 
paperweight off his desk and bounce it against his head. 

“Give me a check,” I heard myself saying. 

The tight smile came on again. He pressed a button. 
The slavy came in. 

“Get your book,” he said to her. “I’m gambling,” he 
said. “You're a long shot.” 

He dictated a contract. It was a lawyer’s contract, a 
lender’s contract. I sighed it. He wrote out a check for 
twenty-five thousand dollars and handed it to me. I went 
out, leaving thirty-five percent of my next three years in 
his pocket. It had been quite a day. 

April had not been able to trace Murdoch. I hadn’t ex- 
pected that she would. I did not tell her about my deal 
with Dyne. We went to bed early. 

Another Christmas was coming up. We had not been 
able to get backing. It was too late in the season to hope 
for a production this year. We would have to shoot for 
January now, or February. We had to get it on before the 
beginning of Lent. We had no prospects. 

Then one night I came home beat from another futile 
meeting with Mercer, and a reading for a group of poten- 
tial backers. They sat around and drank our booze, 
smoked our cigars, and were carefully noncommittal, as so 
many had been. April was on the phone and her voice was 
trilling with excitement. 

“T’s Pauline and Nicky, calling from California. 
They’re coming in for Christmas,” she gave me in a quick 
aside. Then to the phone: “Mike just came in, Wait Ill 
put him on.” 

Dispiritedly I took the phone and tried to put enthu- 
siasm into my conversation, first with Pauline and then 
with Nicky. I was about to hand the phone back to April 
when Nicky said, “Wait, there’s someone else who wants 
to speak to you.” And I heard his call, “Here, Casey, it’s 
Mike.” And Casey Murdoch came on the phone. 

He was out there playing in a golf tournament, and had 
looked up Pauline and Nicky. 

“How’s the play coming? I read some place where you 
got a producer,” he said, “Did you save a piece of the ac- 
tion for me?” 
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“We've saved it all for you,” I yelled. “When are you 
getting back here?” 

He was coming East with Pauline and Nicky. And, yes 
he would put up all the dough for the production. I should 
keep my pants on. 

And what was why we bad something to celebrate that 
Christmas, after all. 

When California cut out, we called Mercer and gave 
him the news. He came right down, and we all ended up 
at Papa Charles for dinner, feeling no pain at all. 

Two weeks before Christmas Pauline and Nicky 
checked in at the Fifth Avenue Hotel; we had reserved 
them a room. That same afternoon, Casey Murdoch met 
with Mercer and myself in Mercer’s office and listened to 
our plans for the production of “Black Fire.” 

“It all sounds fine to me. “How much will it take to get 
it on?” 

“T think we can bring it in for about twenty-seven thou- 
sand,” said Mercer. 

“Make it thirty,” said Casey. “What you don’t need you 
can return.” 

“Are you sure you can take the whole nut, Casey?” I 
asked, “Didn’t you get hurt in the crash?” 

He smiled. “I’m lucky in having a family that put the 
loot into real estate, bought the blue chips when they were 
first issued, and let them sit there until they divided like 
amoebas.” 

“I don’t want you to feel bound by a casual promise 
you made,” I said. “I know it was given mainly to cheer 
me up that night.” 

Mercer looked slightly ill. “But, if he wants to. . .” he 
started to croak. 

“I'm the one who’s getting a break in this thing. I’ll end 
up probably make a pot of money. I’m happy that every- 
body is running scared around this town. When I read that 
you had a production going, I figured that the money had 
come running and I was out of luck as for getting in on a 
good thing. That was the luckiest thing I ever did, looking 
in on Pauline and Nicky out in L.A. that night. Mr. Mer- 
cer, I'll let you arrange for the lawyers to get together.” 

“TU set up a meeting for tomorrow morning,” said Mer- 
cer, color back in his face, 

I called April and told her the deal was set, to rally 
Pauline and Nicky, and that I was bringing Casey down to 
celebrate. Mercer was too frenetic to celebrate anything. 
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We left him entangled in a mesh of telephone wires, hap- 
pily issuing orders, and negotiating for a theater. 

On the way down town I told Casey, in short takes, how 
it had been up at Wanakene. As we got out of the cab in 
front of the fifth Avenue Hotel, Casey took me by the arm. 

“That must have been one heli of a summer. Did you 
have the specialists here check her out when you got 
back?” 

“Yes, They went over her thoroughly; complete labora- 
tory tests, X-rays, the works, She passed with flying col- 

S. ” 


“What about that addiction? Do you think she'll stay off 
the stuff?” 

“Yes, I do think so. She went through hell getting off it. 
When she had finally kicked it and the pains from her in- 
jury had not returned, that cemented it, I believe. She had 
no reason for taking anything now.” 

‘What is it with April anyway, Mike?” 

1 didn’t have to ask what he meant. “April is driven, 
Casey. That’s all I can say. Whatever it is that drives her, 
drives her hard.” 

“Yes, I can see that, ina way, and understand it a little. 
I know that a gifted person like her has had to fight her 
way to recognition, to answer to some terrific inner com- 
pulsions. But other things she has put you through—?” 

“You're wondering about me now, Casey?” 

“Tt’s been on my mind a lot. There are plenty of guys 
who would love to take some of what April has to give, 
but damn few who would be willing to stay around and 
give back so much.” 

“T just love the gal, Casey.” 

He gave me his crooked smile. “Yeah, and on you it 
shows.” 

‘They were sitting behind their martinis with April when 
we arrived. April looked radiant and happy, but perhaps a 
little over stimulated, I thought. She rushed to Casey, 
threw her arms around him and kissed him. I was busy 
greeting Pauline and Nicky, and then everyone began talk- 
ing at once, and then to laugh at ourselves. Finally things 
simmered down a bit. 

Pauline was estatic. She felt that she and Nicky had 
brought us the luck with her telephone call from the coast, 
which indeed she had. Nicky was a little miffed at not 
being asked to put money in the show. 

I turned to him in surprise. “I didn’t even think of it,” I 
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said, “I assumed you had been hurt in the market like 
most everyone else.” 

“Hell no,” he said. “I have mine tucked away in a sugar 
bowl.” 

“I know that I could have gotten you movie money to 
produce with,” said Pauline, 

“Tm sure you could have,” I said, and turned away with 
tears in my eyes. 

“The offer still stands,” said Nicky. “Everything we've 

fees 
We discussed the plans for the play at considerable 
length, and then they wanted to hear about Wanakene and 
April’s struggle for convalescence. We had gotten around 
finally to Pauline’s and Nicky’s adventures in Hollywood. 
Pauline, who had been extremely animated all evening, 
took a small gold box out of her bag, opened it and took 
two small white pills from it, popped them in her mouth 
and swallowed them with a sip of her drink. I saw April 
watching her. She seemed fascinated. 

“What are those, Pauline?” April asked. 

“Phenobarbital,” Pauline said, tossing the box back into 
her bag. “I take them to slow me down when I get too 
wound up.” 

“Oh, those,” said April. “They're not strong enough.” 

I wondered in dismay what that meant. 

“Alcohol and barbiturates are a dangerous mixture,” 
said Nicky. “I’ve warned her to use one or the other, but 
not both.” . 

Pauline ignored this, and got on with her story of a hi- 
larious episode which had taken place on the set during 
the making of her last picture. 

Later we went on to dinner at the Brevoort. 

They all came back for a nightcap at our place. The 
nightcap turned into a happy party. Nicky went to work at 
the piano. We fancied ourselves in good voice, and we 
sang loud and lustily. The Capehart was put to work. 
Nicky did his Russian dance. Pauline gave us an unexpur- 
gated hula she claimed was taught her on a secret stretch 
of beach in Hawaii. Dancers have been hauled off to night 
court for less. Casey got into the act, too. He sang “The 
Road to Mandalay.” It wasn’t as bad as it sounds, 

The nightcap had become a party. It went on and on. 
April was gaiety itself, but her vivacity had a control to it, 
and there was now hardly any indication that she felt her 
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liquor at all. When it happened I was completely unpre- 
pared. 

In one of those sudden silences that happen at even the 
noisiest parties, J heard her say, “All might. Pl do one 
brief scene. But I’ve got to change.” 

She went into her bedroom and closed the door. 

“She’s going to do a scene from my new play?” I asked 
Pauline. 

“Yes, we're going to have a preview.” 

I was surprised. I couldn’t imagine anything more un- 
professional. 

She appeared, wearing the nurse’s costume she had de- 
signed. In her hand was my heavy Colt forty-five. She 
walked over and put iit on a table, then she tumed to her 
audience and gave them a marvelously articulate, succinct 
resume of the play’s action. 

“And this is the scene in the operating tent in the jungle 
hospital. Dr. Forbes, the navy lieutenant I’m in love with, 
is lying drunk on a cot. He watched Poche, the black 
yoodoo man rape me, and couldn’t do anything about it. 
You play Poche.” She pointed at me. 

Nicky got down and lay on the floor. “I’m Forbes. This 
is the kind of work I like.” 

“All right, cue me, Poche. The drums out there in the 
jungle are pounding all around us—whipping up your fol. 
jowers for the blood bath you’ve promised them. I’m alone 
in the surgery tent, The armed guard is away in the town 
getting stoned. You’ve got me. You're going to rape me. 
Give me the word. Don’t stand there looking like a damn 
fool. You wrote this thing!” 

She began to move around me. As best I could, I read 
Poche’s lines, muttering his gutteral obscenities. She 
picked up her cues, hurled her lines at me with a growing, 
passionate intensity. When it was time, I went clumsily 
through the business of stalking iher, pretending an assault. 
She fought me, and I discovered that she was fighting for 
real. She slugged me, tore at my face with her nails. 
When, in self-defense I tried to force her into a corner, 
breathing hard and muttering at her to take it easy, she sat 
down and literally pulled me off balance on top of her. 
Her dress rode up as she squirmed. I tried to get free of 
her. I couldn’t. She made movements, screamed. I heard 
the others gasp. Casey iried to say something. She pushed 
me off of her. She was sobbing and making animal noises 
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in her throat. She scrambled for the table, reached for the 
gun, got to her knees, 

I saw her thumb slide the safety off. She was on her 
feet, and there was something in her face I’d never seen 
before. The barrel came up. I saw movement. It was 
Casey. He was applauding and moving between the gun 
and me. The others were on their feet applauding and yell- 
ing. Casey put his hand over the gun. She released it, and 
pressed the back of her hand against her forehead, as if 
coming from under a spell. they were all still applauding 
and saying things to her, She smiled at them. “Thank you, 
For a moment I felt that the scene was actually happen- 
ing. I was Kelly and you were Poche. I’m glad the gun 
wasn’t loaded, Mike.” 

She went in to change. Everyone was talking. Nicky 
came over to where I was still crouched down. His face 
was colorless, He put down a hand. “Get ‘up, Jack the 
Ripper, we could all use a drink.” 

Casey was examining my gun. He slid the clip out, con- 
cealing it from the others. It was loaded. He pulled the 
slide back. A bullet fell into his hand. 

“I wouldn’t keep this loaded any more,” He said. Then 
he grinned at me. “But if the rest of the play goes like 
that, we’re in.” 
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XXIV 


THE NIGHT THAT the Lambs were having a Gambol in 
honor of Peter Fain, and at the moment the Shepherd of 
the club raised his glass in a toast to Fain “As the greatest 
showman of our age,” I was sitting with April having late 
supper at Chez Philippe’s. We were two weeks away from. 
the opening of “Black Fire” and we had come from a long 
arduous day’s rehearsal at the theatre. It was time, I had 
decided, to have it out with April. 

In the beginning I had felt a very important part of the 
organized chaos of getting a new play into production. As 
the playwright of an exciting candidate for success in the 
new season, I was deferred to, sought out, listened to with 
respect by director and cast alike, especially at the first 
readings. But when the company was on its feet, after the 
scripts were discarded and everyone was up in their parts, 
I was relegated more and more to the background. This 
was a natural thing to happen. I understood it and was not 
overly resentful, for I was watching my work come beauti- 
fully alive in the hands of these gifted actors. But it was 
April and her obvious resentment of my very presence in 
the theater that I found intolerable. I was familiar with the 
fierce dedication with which she set about mastering a new 
play, the passionate drive that forced her to literally domi- 
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nate the entire production, but now she was actually tak- 
ing over the direction of the play. The director, Henry 
Mallard, had made a valiant attempt to assert his author- 
ity, but he had suffered an ignominous defeat when the 
cast began to listen to April. He had wanted to quit but 
we had persuaded him to stay on, arguing that she had 
been close to the play from its very inception, would get it 
out of her system finally, and would need him desperately 
in the end. He knew, too, as did everyone connected with 
the production, of April’s special relationship to the au- 
thor. It may have influenced his decision. She had made 
shameless use of the situation, But now it had come my 
turn to get the treatment. : 

Sensing my thoughts she asked innocently, “Is there 
something wrong? You haven't finished your steak.” 

i pushed the plate away. “I’m just tired, I guess. It’s ex- 
hausting watching you give our director a bad time.” 

Her eyes glinted, but she smiled sweetly. “Darling, 
whatever gave you that idea? I only make little suggestions 
from time to time. I’m sure the people are very grateful 
because they realize how close J have been to this play.” 

“Indeed they do,” I said. 

She kept the smile, and put her hand over mine. “Dar- 
ling, you must be tired. I just couldn't bear to sit around 
all day in a drafty theater just watching actors go through 
their paces, After all, darling, your work is done!” g 

“Really? So it’s true—you do resent my being around 
rehearsals,” 

She registered surprise and shock. 

“Why, how can you say a thing like that? We hardly 
know you're there, you’re so quiet and withdrawn.” 

“Let's stop kidding around,” I said. “I don’t like it. I’m 
not amused, This is my play and it’s damned important to 
me. I’m not going to stay away and let anyone—anyone at 
all—take over and do what they want with it. That in- 
cludes you, darling. There are a few of those little sugges- 
tions you made to the director and cast this afternoon that 
I quarrel like hell with. Do you wish to hear about them 
now?” 

The smile vanished. The hurt look came on. 

“Please, darling, let’s not have a scene. I’ve developed a 
frightful headache. Please call for the check.” 

“Okay,” I said. “We'll take this up later.” 

But when we got into the street, the city was exploding 
with the news of Peter Fain’s murder, and it was a long 
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time before I could renew that particular argument with 
April. 


The new year had brought into the city some of the an- 
nual crop of hopefuls with stars in their eyes, the stage 
sickness in their hearts, and practically nothing in their 
pocketbooks. This was one of the most beautiful who ever 
came. She might have made it as an actress if she had tal- 
ent. No one ever had a chance to find out. She certainly 
could have been a show girl, or made it in the model jun- 
gle, but she never had a chance. She was seventeen years 
old. She came in on a bus from a little town in Pennsylva- 
nia. Her name was Doris Kempe, and her only living rela- 
tive was an uncle, a master sergeant stationed on Gover- 
nor’s Island. He did not know that she was in New York 
until after it happened. 

Of her third day in the city, Doris met Peter Fain. To 
get rid of her, an agent sent her over to one of Fain’s 
theatres where auditions were being held for a forthcom- 
ing musical. Fain just happened to be there. That night 
there was a party at a penthouse in East Eighty-third 
Street. Nobody ever proved that it really was Fain’s apart- 
ment, but it was Fain’s party. Other girls testified to that. 
Other tenants said that they heard screams. It must have 
been quite a party. Fain wasn’t there when the doctor 
came early in the morning. No one was there. No one but 
Doris Kempe and another girl who had passed out on a 
couch. The doctor examined Doris briefly, then he ran to 
the phone and yelled for the police. 

Doris was dead. The stuff she had found in the bath- 
room and swallowed still stained her mouth. She had been 
brutally beaten. The medical examiner reported evidence 
of rape. 

The District Attorney had Fain downtown and, despite 
his high-priced legal talent, they managed to give him a 
bad time, but in the end they had to let him go. They were 
able to round up only a few who would admit being at the 
party. No one would implicate Fain. They had to let him 
go, but the smell wouldn't go away, and the papers kept 
after it. It was better for circulation than writing about 
foreclosures and bank failures. 

Then master sergeant Zacharias Kempe came over on 
the ferry from Governor’s Island. He was wearing civvies, 
and where the heavy service pistol dragged at his coat, he 
bulged. He must have haunted Broadway and its environs 
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for three days and nights, for his leave had expired and 
they were looking for him. But he had enough time left. 
He was standing in the shadows near that phoney rooming 
house west of Broadway when the big limousine carrying 
Fain home from the Lambs Gambol pulled in front, and 
when Fain got out, Kempe walked up to him and blew his 
head off. So passed “the greatest showman of our age.” 

His murder seemed to have no effect upon April after 
the initial shock of the early morning headlines on us 
both. She never again mentioned it. Her ordeal in London 
must have purged her of all susceptibility to Fain. It was 
as if for her he had died then. However, her attitude to- 
wards me in the theater changed abruptly after that night. 
Whatever the cause, she ceased to interfere with the over- 
all direction of*the play, became quiet and attentive to 
Mallard’s suggestions, and concentrated completely on her 
performance, Mallard was so heartened at this abrupt 
change in her tactics that he surpassed himself in technical 
improvisations that noticeably added brillance to the per- 
formances, A new calm and confidence came to the cast. 

The Broadway that had enshrined Fain for his success, 
turned on him in death and contributed to a defense fund 
for his slayer. ; 

But these things were going on in the backwater of’ our 
lives. We lived each hour of each day now for only one 
thing, the event that would climax our lives and our ca- 
teers, the opening of the play. . 

On a bitterly cold, snow-drifted night in late January, 
“Black Fire” raised its curtain for the first time. There 
wasn’t an empty seat in the house. The back was packed 
with standees, Others had been turned away by the fire de- 
partment. : 

It’s all there in the annals of the theater. Even now you 
cannot mention the play without thinking of April Shan- 
non. And you cannot see that picture of her in the torn, 
bloody nurse’s costume without thinking of “Black Fire.” 
It all climaxed in one yelling and howling ovation given 
her by a drum-crazed, lust incited, emotion drained open- 
ing night crowd. 

Tt went on like that for almost three years. Well, almost 
like that. And then the road companies went out, and 
other actresses, whetted with envy, had their crack at play- 
ing Kelly. But it was never quite the same. It wasn’t just 
the play, and that was all right with me. I got what I 
wanted, and more. But the funny thing is that hardly any 
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of you can remember the names of the other actresses 
who tried to do “Black Fire.” Even to this day, when some 
ambitious talent takes a whirl at it, you come out from 
wherever you’ve been hiding and expect to relive the 
magic of that night when you caught April Shannon in the 
part, and it just doesn’t happen again. But then what does? 
Is there another Helen Morgan to sit on that piano, mel- 
low with brandy, and tear you apart with nostalgia and 
“My Bill”? Another Jeanne Eagels in “Rain”? 

We brought the play in at close to what Mercer had 
guessed it would cost. There were so many delays in get- 
ting the sets just right, the sound effects in proper fidelity, 
the costumes authentic, and a thousand other headaches, 
that we didn’t even try to open out of town. We rehearsed 
in our own theater and opened there, cold. Murdoch was 
surprised when he got a check back from Mercer on the 
advance sale before the opening for almost thirty thousand 
dollars. His profit, after only the first year’s run, was fabu- 
lous. The play made Mercer, too. After the success of 
“Black Fire” was assured, money was forced upon him 
from all quarters. Everybody wanted to fade the crap 
shooter with the chanmed dice. Within that year he had 
another big show on Broadway, and he no longer had to 
fear the competition. . 

But all that is in retrospect. ; 

The opening of my play on that bitter January night 
was the most important night of my career; it was also a 
night that brought another turning. 

During those last, strained and hectic days before the 
opening there had been little lovemaking between. April 
and me, which was natural enough, for when at last we 
would get home there was time left only for sleep. But in 
the last critical hours before the opening performance, she 
seemed to melt with a new softness towards me. There 
was a kind of clinging in her attitude, a reaching out for 
emotional response and, despite the electric crackling ten- 
sion in her, she would seek me out at the most unpredict- 
able times, in the most improbable places to be held fast 
and comforted like a child. 

Final dress rehearsal was held on the afternoon before 
the opening. I watched from the back of the house, and it 
had been almost flawless. After Mallard finished tidying 
up a few things with the company, I went back to her 
dressing room. She had stripped off her white stockings 
and tossed them on top of her nurse’s costume. When I 
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came in, she gave a cry of delight and came into my arms 
completely oblivious of her nakedness. I was not. 

“Oh, God, we can’t. Not now,” she said, fighting free of 
me. But there was that little catch in her voice that 
warned that she was nearly out of control. A loud knock-| 
ing at the door and the moment was ruined. I took the 
sheaf of telegrams from the boy and closed the door 
again. I handed them to her with a laugh, 

“Saved by Western Union,” I said. 

“Is that funny?” 

“No. You are, Funny Face.” 

“Like this, wise guy?” She thumbed her nose at me, and 
began taking off her makeup with swift, sure gestures, 

“Where are the pre-opening jitters, Duse?” 

“Balls to that. I’m going to kill them. I’ve got that old 
feeling now—here in the gut.” She patted herself. 

“Great. Want to eat at Philippe’s?” 

“Yes. It’s a lucky place for us,” She turned and began 
pulling on her silk stockings, 

“You're a fetching package, Miss Shannon. You have a 
lewd and bawdy look.” 

“Don’t work on it, Sam. I feel too good, and it’s bad 
luck to do it in a dressing room.” She got up and hid her- 
self in a dress, 

When she was ready we left the theater and took a cab 
to Philippe’s. We had the place to ourselves, which was 
the way we wanted it. I had a few drinks while she ate a 
chicken sandwich and drank coffee. She ate sparingly be- 
fore a performance and never touched alcohol. I had no 
appetite for food. She watched me with a rather smug lit- 
tle smile. 

“So, you're getting the bends, huh?” 

“Well—I really have no appetite.” 

“I knew it. You’re a ham at heart.” 

“All right, I’m a ham. But I’ve got a lot riding on this 
thing tonight.” 

“I know, darling. You go right ahead and suffer. I could 
eat a side of beef right this moment. I’m still starved.” 

“Tl buy you a prize steer after the show.” 

“What if we bomb?” 

“I won't be around to buy anything.” 

“The river?” 

“No. Hemlock.” 

“That’s too literary. When you go, go with a big bang.” 

“Til bear it in mind.” 
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She laughed merrily. “Gruesome talk——no?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, you wanted in the theater and—” No doubt she 
would have delighted in working me over a bit more, but 
Casey Murdoch came in at that moment and sat down 
with us. 

Casey was in a confident, ebullient mood after watching 
the dress; and was full of assurances and rosy predictions. 
He had a sparkling effect on April, and the two of them 
became so animated and carefree that one would have 
thought they were fresh from a triumph instead of facing 
_ a trial. However, when I took April back to the theater, 
she said nothing at all during the ride, and was quiet and 
introspective until we paused before her dressing room. 
Then she put her hands on my shoulders and looked into 
my eyes, 

“This is my time to be alone.” 
~ “Yes,” I said. 

“We've come a hell of a long way, Mike.” 

“Yes,.* 

Her lips parted as if she wanted to say more, but she 
didn’t. She took her hands away and went into her dress- 
ing room. She paused in closing the door and we stared at 
each other. I could hear Lily Jackson bustling about be- 
hind her, getting things in order. Then April made a face 
and raised her fist and shook it at the sky. It was so Irish 
—so April—that I burst out laughing. The last I saw of 
her was her impish grin. I went off feeling strangely light- 
hearted. 

I don’t remember very much about how I managed to 
put in the time left before curtain. I must have just walked 
aimlessly. around the city, but I was in the back of the 
house, pressed tight against the rail as the lights came 
down and the curtain slowly rose. I knew then something 
of what it means to face a firing squad. I wondered why 
someone didn’t offer me that last cigarette. 

When it was over I was limp and exhausted, but knew a 
fierce elation. This was a hit beyond doubt. I was hardly 
aware that I was being borne out of the theater by the 
crowd. I relaxed and let myself be carried along to no- 
where, feeling a deep and pervading peace. And I] remem- 
bered what April had said, and it was true; we had come a 
long way tonight. I thought, happily, I had at last guided 
the fragile craft that was April Shannon into home port, 
For she had triumphed—far greater than ever before— 
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and we had made it home together. I had to get back to 
her—now—immediately. This moment belonged to us 
both. 

When I came again into the theater, I was surprised to 
find knots of people still standing in the lobby and at the 
back of the house. I heard.my name called, saw the swift 
turning of heads, the glare of smiles, saw the Dean coming 
towards me, and then was grabbed by Pauline and Nicky. 
This shook me emotionally for I had thought they had re-. 
turned to California. Casey was suddenly there, too, and it 
was like a family reunion with everyone talking at once. I 
wanted to stand with them there in the lobby and rehash 
everything over and over again forever, but Mercer was 
tugging at my sleeve in an urgent manner, and after prom- 
ising them all that I would join them again backstage, I 
went with him to the manager’s office. 

Dyne was waiting in the house manager’s office and a 
distinguished looking man in evening clothes who was in- 
troduced to me as Mr. Henderson, New York representa- 
tive of Marchbanks, Ltd. of London who wanted to pro- 
duce “Black Fire” in- England. I was impatient to get back 
to April, but this offer was important and needed immedi- 
ate discussion, so there was nothing for it but to sit down 
and let matters take their course. We thought very well of 
the idea as Henderson outlined it and ended by asking 
Dyne to work out the details with them. Henderson took 
me aside and asked if I would be interested in coming 
over and help with the production. I promised to let him 
know when the deal was closed. As soon as I could, I 
made my excuses and left the meeting. The theater was 
now deserted and the marquee lights turned off. In dismay 
I glanced at my watch. We had been talking over an hour. 
I rushed around backstage. The last of the well wishers 
were leaving, and most of the cast had already gone. I 
pushed open the door to April’s dressing room. It was 
dark. I switched on the lights. The place was filled to over- 
flowing with flowers. The dressing table mirror was filled 
with congratulatory telegrams. I raced out calling for Lily 
Jackson. She, too, was missing. I was walking disconso- 
lately towards the stage door to ask the doorman if April 
had left any message for me, when I caught sight of 
Henry Mallard sitting on a chair in the wings calmly 
smoking his pipe. He gestured to me, stood up and walked 
towards me. We shook hands perfunctorily and congratu- 
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lated each other on our success, then I asked him if he 
had seen April leave. 

“I thought you might be asking that in that very tone of 
voice. It’s why 1 stayed here waiting for you, Mike. 1 did 
see her leave. It was more than half an hour ago. She 
went off with young Waldron.” 

“Young Waldron? Who the hell is young Waldron?” 

“He plays Hadden, the Marine sergeant.” 

“Oh,” I recalled him then. 

“Tt struck me odd she would be going off with him on a 
big night like this.” 

“Did they just leave the theater together, Henry?” 

“No, They came out of the stage door together and got 
into a cab.” 

“Well,” I said, “I guess she asked him to drop her at 
Jack & Charlie’s, Mercer is throwing his party there.” 

“Maybe, Mike. It could be.” He puffed his pipe with an 
expression that said he believed no such thing. Nor, with 
sinking certainty, did I. 

I tried again. “But, there were close friends of ours who 
were to meet us backstage.” 

“T remember them. She had gone by that time. They 
seemed quite distressed about it.” 

“Oh, Christ,” I said. “Where does this Waldron live?” 

A “The stage manager must have the cast lists in his of- 
Comm 

We walked back to the cubbyhole that was the refuge 
of the stage manager, and after a brief search found the 
lists attached to a clipboard on his desk. Waldron had an 
apartment on West Fifty-seventh Street. 

It was no problem finding the place. It was an elevator 
apartment, but the operator who took me up to the ninth 
floor was in shirt sleeves and wore no tie. 

“T’ve been taking them up all night,” he volunteered, 
“ond the complaints have just started coming in. The 
cops will be here again tonight about one o’clock in the 
morning. Actors and musicians! God knows what they do 
up there.” 

When I stepped out of the elevator the blast of sound 
hit me. It was coming from Waldron’s apartment. I 
walked down the hall and leaned on the buzzer. I waited. 
No one could possibly hear a buzzer in all that noise. I 
hammered on his door. Finally it opened. Waldron stood 
there with a stupid grin on his face. His eyes seemed not 
to focus. 
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“Come on in. Come on—Oh, it’s you. Hey, author, au- 
thor. Come on in. We're celebrating your big fat hit.” He 
swayed a little. 

“Is Miss Shannon here?” 

The grin left his face. “Yeah. Look, she wanted to 
come.” 

“I want to see her.” 

“Sure, sure, Come on in, but watch your step—bodies 
all over the place.” ‘ 

I followed him along a narrow hall and turned into a 
large living room. The place was dark, with only the dim 
lights from the windows sifting in. I stood for a moment 
until my eyes adjusted and I could make out the forms of 
people sprawled on the floor, sitting on couches and 
chairs, or moving about clumsily trying to dance in the 
gloom. The room rocked with the heavy beat of jazz from 
a big Capehart against the one wall. The air was thick 
with the aromatic, sweet smoke of marijuana. 

“Want pot? Booze? Anything? Just ask for it. You’re on 
your own. Shannon is over there somewhere near the front 
windows. Man, she can fly. I had no idea. 

He disappeared into the gloom. I made my way cau- 
tiously towards the windows, I stumbled over something 
soft, and went down on hands and knees. A girl giggled. 

“Is that you, Dirk?” An arm came around my neck. I 
disengaged, got up and kept going. I stumbled over a cou- 
ple entwined on the rug. A male voice cursed me savagely. 
I crawled away. Someone used a lighter. In the brief 
flame, I saw April sitting on an ottoman near a table with 
a small lamp on it. Oriented now, I got up and walked to 
her and sat down on the floor beside her. 

“Hello,” I said. “We have come a long, long way, 
haven't we? I’ve just realized how long.” 

I heard her gasp, but her reply was slow in coming. 
When it did, her voice was thick and her speech was 
slurred. 

“Why didn’t you go alone to the party? This is your 
night.” 

I reached up and switched on the little lamp behind her. 
There was an instantaneous babble of protest from the 
room. I turned off the light. I had seen her eyes, 

“What is it? Not marijuana.” 

“No. The old stuff.” 

“Morphine?” I felt cold all over. 

“Ves,” 
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A girl screamed. Her scream was cut off abruptly. A 
door slammed. The music became a jungle storm. 

“When you left me in my dressing room, I got the 
whammies. I lost my confidence. I got panicky. I knew if I 
didn’t snap out of it, I wouldn’t be able to. go on. I had to 
take something. J had to.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“I had it always—just in case.” 

“You were magnificent tonight. You made the play a 
smash. ]’ll be forever grateful for that.” 

I got to my feet. I felt dizzy. LA 

She took hold of my trouser leg. “What are you going 
to do?” 

“Pm getting out of here. Do you want me to take you 
home?” 

“No. This is your night. Not mine. Go away and drink 
champagne.” 

“April, Pm going away, not just for tonight. I've got a 
lot of forgetting to do. It will take time, a very long time. 
You will have to find your way home alone.” 

“Mike!” I heard her cry, but kept on going until some- 
how I got out of that apartment and down to the street. I 
remembered Henderson and his offer to me in London, I 
felt suddenly grateful for having someplace to go. 
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XXV 


WILLIAM DYNE SAT in a great chair and stared moodily 
into the fire, A few moments before he had fidgeted, and 
looked extremely pained when Peggy had come into the 
room and kissed me goodnight. 

“I hope you've been comfortable staying with us, Mr. 
Dyne,” she said. “It’s been so nice having you here with 
us. Michael sees so few of his old.friends from home.” 

He had risen then and made a fumbling bow. “Thank 
you, but I'll have to get back to London ‘in the morning 
early.” 

“I'm sorry to hear that. Perhaps you can persuade him 
to change his mind, Michael.” 

“PU try,” I said, knowing better, 

She left us then and mounted the ancient oak staircase. 
: The pale eyes shifted from the fire. “Is she really a 
ady?” 

My friend Dyne was having great trouble in assimilating 
Peggy over this short weekend, 

“No. Her father was Lord Chartres. Peggy was married 
to a Guards officer who was killed at Ypres, in the war. 
She was only eighteen.” 

“Well she looks like a lady, acts like a lady, and is a 
vision besides,” 
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He made it an accusation. I laughed. “She is also 
wealthy and talented.” 

“Christ, you do all right wherever you go. But, come 
on, level with me. Are you planning on becoming an En- 
glish squire, going tweedy and horsey on us with all this?” 
He waved a large hand to include the big house, its: mag- 
nificent furnishings and, I presumed, most of the beautiful 
countryside of Somerset whereon it rested. 

“Ive grown to love England.” 

“You've been away damn near two years,” he said re- 
proachfully. 

“Two years and two months.” 

He grunted. “I’ve seen that you’ve done well over here, 
but don’t you think it’s about time you came home? 
You're big in the theater now. You could be cleaning up, 
but you turn down everything back there.” 

“You've got my new play to offer to Mercer for New 
York production, and I signed over to you this afternoon 
the rights to produce ‘Little Journey’ which is doing just 
fine in London at the moment.” 

“I know. I know. But what about ‘Black Fire?’ It’s run- 
ning into its third year. Every major picture studio has 
been bidding on it. Each one of them is dying to get it 
into picture production, but that means ending the Broad- 
way run. What about it?” . 

“Do you think it will go for three years?” 

“Hell, yes.” 

“Well, let’s keep it going as long as we can and then 
talk pictures.” 

“I'd feel better if you were back in New York.” 

We fenced like that for a bit, our minds on something 
quite different. Then I took the plunge. 

“What about her?” My voice sounded harsh. 

The eyes slid back to the fire. “April's still the greatest 
talent in the theater, for my dough.” 

“Pye heard she misses quite a few performances.” 

“You heard right.” 

“Tiiness, they say.” 

“They like her. They cover up.” 

“Ts she—still on the stuff?” 

“Yeah.” He got up and began pacing up and down, as if 
he were back in his little cubbyhole in New York, 

“Look, what’s with you, Cantrell? Haven’t you got her 
out of your system yet?” 

The suddenness of the question startled me. “Hell yes, 
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but I can’t forget her talent. There never will be anyone 
quite like her.” 

“I don’t know, pally. Maybe you had better not come 
back to New York. I’m going to bed. This place spooks 
me.” 

And off he went, leaving me with a confused jumble of 
thoughts and memories. 

William Dyne had come over to London without notice 
and phoned me from the Savoy. I had called on him there 
and found a miserable and disgruntled alien, homesick al- 
ready for the streets of New York. I had brought him 
down to Hedley, the Chartres place in Somerset where we 
were guests of Peggy. Actually, I was more than a guest. 
We had been living together for more than a year. 

I had come over to London after the opening of “Black 
Fire,” grateful for a place to escape to, and a reason for 
going. I directed the London production of my play. If I 
needed therapy in purging myself of April Shannon, I got 
it in trying to find her English counterpart to play the role 
of Kelly. England was not exactly awash with April Shan- 
nons. We finally found what we were looking for in a wild 
slip of a girl who had been slaving in a repertory theater 
in Liverpool. She had talent, a divine spark, and driving 
ambition. And I’m not in the least ashamed to confess that 
she cinched the part by rolling with mein the hay. We 
needed each other for our own completely selfish reasons, 
and it worked out fine for us both; she was very good in 
the role of Kelly, and through her I met Peggy Chartres, 
the exquisite blonde of tall, willowy elegance. Peggy came 
to live with me in my flat in London during the year that 
“Black Fire” was running and took me with her to Hedley 
when I began to write my new play, “Little Journey.” 

But now I had to face up to things. Dyne’s sudden ar- 
rival brought things to a head. Peggy, I knew, was falling 
in love with me. Soon she would be thinking of marriage. 
I was terribly fond of her, but I knew that marriage was 
out of the question, Yet I knew full well Peggy Chartres 
was what I really needed, and this was the life that yielded 
the peace and tranquility part of me cried out for. But 
only part of me. The rest sat aside and jeered. 

I went up to bed very late that night, but before I 
turned down the lamps, I had made my decision. 

Next morning I drove Dyne into London, taking rooms 
for myself at the Savoy. And after he had sailed for home 
a few days later, I stayed on at the hotel. 
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Little by little, Peggy and I became estranged. I seldom 
went again to visit her at Hedley, found new digs in Lon- 
don, and busied myself by taking on a directing assign- 
ment of a new play being produced in the West End by 
Marchbanks. Peggy, too, returned to London and took her 
own place. There was one final tearful scene that both of 
us bitterly regretted; then, as the third year was running 
out, we parted amicably as friends, and on the eve of my 
departure for New York I read that she was marrying one 
of her old set, now an M. P. with a promising political 
career ahead of him, 

I was met by a delegation when I came ashore in New 
York. Casey Murdoch, Dyne, and Mercer were on hand 
to meet me. They drove me first to the Plaza, where I en- 
gaged a suite, had my things sent up and then we set out 
for lunch at Philippe’s. New York looked the same, 
smelled the same and roared louder than ever. Only I had 
changed. I felt miserably alien, and suddenly lonely and 
depressed. It was better after the drinks, and the warm 
= genuine gifts of friendship, but I was still very much 

own. - 

Mercer was delighted with my new play and wanted to 
produce it. Dyne got out the papers and I signed them. 
Then Dyne brought up his big news: Metro was top bid- 
der for the movie rights to “Black Fire.” He had agreed to 
the sale, as had Mercer. The money was fabulous. The 
play would close the night of its third anniversary. Even 
more fabulous, I would be put under contract to do the 
- screen play and could name my own figure for what I 
would be paid. 

I listened to it all in leaden gloom, and simply nodded. 
Then I realized that something was left startlingly unsaid. 
I straightened up. 

“Wait a minute.” 

The happy smiles at the table went away one by one. 
Dyne shifted uneasily in his chair. : 

“You haven't said anything about April. Aren’t they 
signing her?” 

The silence at the table was eloquent. 

“Nobody else in the world can really play Kelly,” I said. 

Dyne’s pale eyes flicked past mine, “They’ve put a dead- 
line on the signing. Monday morning. This. is Wednesday.” 

“I asked you why they haven’t signed April.” 

“They say she has no picture box-office drawing power. 
They want to use one of their top stars,” said Mercer. 
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“Balls,” I said. 

“They're afraid to take a chance on her,” rumbled 
Dyne. “They’ve been reading all about those sick spells of 
hers, too.” 

“Oh,” I. said. “It’s that.” 

All the heads nodded. 

“Very well,” I said. “We'll go ahead with the deal. But 
I’ve got until Monday to sign, haven’t 1?” 

Dyne made a gesture of impatience. “Yeah. Well, I got 
to get back to my office.” 

He stood up, raised a hand in casual farewell and went 
out to get his things, as usual ignoring the check, I had to 
grin at his vanishing back, 

“Til be damned,” I said. “Some things never change.” 

Casey laughed. 

“I know what you mean,” he said. 

Mercer rose to leave. “Mike, you got until Monday to 
sign that contract. Walk slowly towards it.” He winked at 
me and walked away. 

“It's mighty good to have you back with us again, old 
cock,” Casey said. is 

“Thanks, I’m feeling a little better. How about a 
brandy?” 

Casey beckoned to the waiter. 

“You've had quite a go over there,” he said, 

“I had to keep busy.” 

He nodded, “Are you going to stay in New York?” 

“So far as I know. And I would like to take a crack at 
doing the screen play in California.” 

“Does it still matter to you what happens to April?” He 
looked directly at me, a challenge in his eyes. 

“Yes, so far as her career is concerned. Has she been 
trouble?” 

“She has raised bloody hell.” 

“With men?” 

“After a fashion. Although I don’t think she gives a 
damn about the hay.” 

ee the real reason they don’t want her for the pic- 
ture +8 

“Fler track record—and the addiction, They’re scared 
stiff of the moral turpitude clause in the contracts they 
draw up.” ‘ 

“Efasn’t anyone been able to handle her?” 

“You were the only one who ever could do anything. 
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meeier was tempted several times to replace her in the 
pla i) 

“But you couldn’t do that.” 

“No, we couldn’t do that.” 

We sat silently for a time, sipping our brandy. Then I 
asked, “Where is she living?” 

“Still at the place downtown.” 

“Fifth Avenue Hotel?” 

“Yes.” He looked at me with a twinkle in his eyes. 
“You kill me, chum. You come back to a town that has 
become your oyster, heavy in the pocket and big in the 
columns, and you walk around treading on your lip. And 
now the questions. You’re a dead give-away, boy. You still 
got that Shannon on your mind.” 

I felt my face give in a grin. “Yes. The moment I 
stepped ashore her presence overwhelmed me. It was as if 
I could literally feel her, smell her, taste her.” 

“After three years.” He shook his head. “God, why 
suffer like this? Get on the phone.” 

“No,” I said. “It’s just got to happen.” Suddenly I had 
an inspiration. “Casey, do you know that I still have that 
dump down on Nineteenth Street?” 

He looked at me in surprise. “The hell you say.” 

“Yes,” I said happily. “I’ve actually a home after all. I 
can stop living like a tourist at the Plaza. Hell, ’'m going 
to move down to my old digs—this very night.” 

“Why that’s splendid. I was wondering what you had 
planned to do over the holidays.” 

“Holidays? What holidays?” Then I groaned. I had for- 
gotten that I had spent Christmas at sea. 

Casey laughed. “You're just a crazy mixed up kid. Do 
you want me to help with the moving?” 

“Not help. But I’d be grateful for the company.” 

So it was before the new year. came. in I was rein- 
stalled in my old place downtown, with a coal fire, a well- 
stocked larder, and frosted windows to resist the snow. 

There had been many insistent invitations but I had re- 
sisted them all to be alone and try and adjust myself to a 
new way of life. In a way I was sorry now that I had 
come back here. The place was haunted by April. So was 
I. I couldn’t get her out of my mind. I glanced at my 
watch. It was eleven-thirty. The theaters would have emp- 
tied now and the crowds seeking new places of diversion. I 
wondered where April would be in the new year. I went 
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out and made myself another drink, took it back and sat 
by the fire. 

Some merrymakers sounded a horn in the street. I 
heard laughter below. I had visions of top-hatted men and 
fur-wrapped women stumbling through the drifting snow 
bent on making just one more party before the bells rang 
at midnight. Then I heard the scratching sound of a key 
and stood up as my door opened wide and she was stand- 
ing there, snow flakes sparkling in her hair and powdering 
the collar of her long mink coat. Her face was chalk 
white, her green eyes enormous. We stood like statues 
until I found my voice. 

“So you kept your key.” 

She laughed low in her throat, walked toward me, flick- 
ing the door closed behind her. She loosened the coat and 
turned for me to take it from her. I dropped it ona 
couch. She stood with her back to the fire, her beautiful 
figure outlined in tight-fitting black satin, The string of 
pearls I had given her gleamed at her throat. The emerald 
flashed on her finger. My mouth was dry. I wanted her so 
badly I had to fight for control. 

“Do you want a drink?” 

a She shook her head. “Casey told me that you had come 
ack.” 

I nodded without speaking. 

“Do you know why I’m here?” 

“Possibly. But you tell me.” 

“Is there any use in saying that ’m sorry?” 

“Not much.” 

“I couldn’t believe that you had actually gone,” 

“You told me that it was my night.” 

“Rather a long night.” 

“Has it been long for you?” 

“At times.” 

She came towards me. The scent of her made me al- 
most gasp. I deliberately raised my glass and drained it, I 
left her and went into the kitchen and made a fresh one. 
When I returned she was seated before the fire, her long 
legs gleaming, 

“Why did you come back to New York?” 

“Did you come here to ask silly questions?” 

“No. I came to beg.” 

J laughed aloud. “On you that will look good.” 

She did not smile. “I came to beg for the first time in 
my life.” 
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“For what—a fix?” 

She moistened her lips, but her eyes never left my face. 

“I don’t need to beg for that. I came to beg for my life 
—my career. They won't sign me for the picture they 
want to make of your play. But they must be made to sign 
me. No one else can make that picture but me.” 

“They don’t want a junkie on their payroll. They can’t 
take a chance on letting an addict make a picture. Why 
the hell should they?” 

She raged at me from her chair. “Goddam you to hell! 
Do I have to grovel?” 

A senseless rage possessed me. “Yes, by Christ, you 
should grovel.” 

Her mouth curled in a sneer. “The way you did that 
first night? Right here in this room?” 

I tasted the salt of blood on my lip. With an effort I 
turned away from her. She whirled around me, blocking 
my path. , 

“I don’t have to beg. You owe me everything. Your suc- 
cess—your manhood—everything!” She thrust her dis- 
‘torted face forward and spat at me. 

Without volition, I backhanded her in the mouth. She 
staggered away, blood spurting. Her eyes changed. A feral 
gleam came into them. She came at me, her hands clawing 
for my face. In a sudden, red-hazed rage, I knocked her 
down. I tore off my coat, pulled off my belt, reached down 
for her, and with one violent screech of silk, tore the dress 
from her, and began to beat her savagely, cursing her for 
all of the past, and she began to writhe and whimper 
under the beating, until my eyes cleared, and I realized 
with horror that she had wanted it, and reveled in it, and I 
stood back and threw away the belt in revulsion, as she 
moaned and quivered in an agony of satisfaction. Then I 
picked her up and carried her into the bedroom, We never 
heard the bells of midnight. 

Late New Year’s Day I moved my things to our old 
apartment in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and never again Te- 
turned to Nineteenth Street. In one searing, monstrous 
night all my vows and independence had gone down the 
drain. I, too, was re-addicted—-and my drug was April. It 
was a bitter, crawling defeat for us both. We could not 
have been happier. I would insist that she star in “Black 
Fire” or there would be no sale. She would enter a sanitar- 
jum immediately after the closing of the play and subject 
herself to a cure. 
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When the others heard of my decision on Monday there 
was consternation, especially in Dyne. Mercer was more 
philosophical. He no longer cared about money. Metro 
was different. They were adamant in refusing April, but 
they offered to raise their offer for the property. I refused. 
Weeks passed in fruitless negotiation, then upon direct or- 
ders from Thalberg, one of their top executives came on 
from California. We met in a room full of lawyers. ‘The 
deal was made. April was signed to star in the picture, but 
I would assume responsibility for her appearance and her 
conduct. I would also write the screen play. Dyne was 
now jubilant. He would collect three ways. 

On the final night of “Black Fire” on Broadway, I stood 
in the back of the house, and I was spellbound. The play 
went even better than it had on opening night three years 
before. April’s performance was a stunning experience to 
undergo. It gave me chills down my spine and swept me 
emotionally as it did everyone in that packed house. I 
went back stage after it was over in a kind of rueful daze. 
When finally we could be alone in her dressing room, she 
was so drained that we only sat and talked together quietly 
until Casey Murdoch came to take us along to the party 
he was giving at Jack and Charlie’s. Not only because the 
play was closing, but that April and I were back together 
again, This seemed more important to him than ail the 
plays in the world, but then Casey was hopelessly senti- 
mental. 

The next day I drove April up to The Elms, the very 
exclusive, expensive and highly-recommended sanitarium 
outside of Greenwich, Connecticut that catered lavishly to 
a clientele of wealthy dispsomaniacs, drug addicts, and 
other assorted unfortunates who suffered from various ab- 
errations. It had been formerly an opulent estate which 
sported peacocks, a private deer park and sumptuous gar-. 
dens. It still did, but a few iron bars had been added here 
and there, probably to reassure the telatives, April was 
permitted to bring along her maid, Lily Jackson. They 
both bid me a tearful farewell, but April had admitted 
cheerfully that it wasn’t at all bad, and her two months 
rest might do her a world of good. 

That night I left for California to begin work on the 
Screen play. 

I received top-drawer treatment in Hollywood. Even be- 
fore the arrival of April, I was installed in a luxurious 
home in Beverly Hills, completely staffed with servants. I 
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had bought my own car when I arrived, but it wasn’t 
needed as far as my work was concerned because the stu- 
dio provided transportation. 

As soon as I was settled, I was summoned to the studio 
for a conference with Thalberg, where I was introduced to 
the producer, Lew Karmin, and John Walsh, the director 
assigned to do “Black Fire.” 

Later I had lunch with Walsh at the commissary. He 
was a large, freckled-faced Irishman of great charm and 
manners. He had been an actor and director with the 
Abbey Players in Dublin. He was one of the finest direc- 
tors in Hollywood. Ours was to become a kind of mar- 
tiage, for we worked very closely together on the screen 
play for the picture. His first remark to me at lunch was, 
“Cali me John when you’re sore at me. Otherwise call me 
Red.” 

T agreed. 

“What did you think of that spiel Thalberg gave us in 
his office?” 

“I got lost,” I said. 

“I thought you might. He’s a kind of genius in this busi- 
_ ness, and a damned intelligent guy, but he knows that Lew 

Karmin and I are going to make this picture the way we 
want to make it, and that’s that. Unless, of course, we go 
off like Stroheim and start shooting thirty-five reelers. 
Then he has the right to come rushing in with his shock 
troops and Jock us up in the brig. But Thalberg has confi- 
dence that we can bring in a winner without breaking the 
bank or he never would have trusted us to make so impor- 
tant a picture.” 

“That important?” I asked. 

“Certainly. Not only will the picture make a lot of 
money, but he will be bringing out a very important star.” 

‘Our Junch arrived, and he went to work on it without 
further conversation. When we had finished, he lit a ciga- 
tette and began to tell me how he wanted to work. 

“The play is there. But it’s sealed in behind the prosce- 
nium. Our job is to open it up—to add new dimensions 
and scope. We have to add movement, flow. But, we can 
sit here all day talking in generalities. When we get down 
to work, and start looking at the play with the eye of the 
camera, you'll begin to see things that the camera wants to 
see—that an audience in a theater can never see in a stage 
play. You'll begin to think like a camera.” 

He went on to give me off-hand, but actually brilliantly 
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improvised scenes in the play, redrawn, relocated in terms 
of the camera. We were finally the only ones left in the 
commissary. My head was spinning with new concepts, 
visualizing, hearing new scenes that could be added, listen- 
ing to others with different emphasis. He called me back 
with a warning. 

“But whatever we do, we never try to improve upon an 
established success. We take it, ever so gently, and carry it 
in our hands as we would rare and fragile china, from one 
medium to the other.” 

Red Walsh proved to be a good friend, fine company, 
but a hard taskmaster. I worked harder on that screen 
play, and faster, than I had ever worked before. It was 
completed to everyone’s satisfaction in less than three 
months, and that included rugged trips down to Haiti and 
to the Everglades of Florida to look over locations. Red 
planned to shoot all exteriors in genuine tropical settings. 

In the meantime April had arrived with Lily Jackson 
and had been received with queenly honors. She looked 
radiant and healthy and was eager to begin work. They ac- 
commodated her. Production began immediately. 

April had worked hard in her career, and in all manner 
of jobs, but she had never worked as hard as-she had to 
work now. Making the picture turned into pure torture; 
each day was a new nightmare. She came home one night, 
tired and bewildered. 

“Christ, I don’t know whether I can go on with this. I 
have to learn completely new techniques. Nothing is done 
in sequence. I don’t know where I am at any time.” 

“Trust Walsh,” I said. “He'll see you through.” 

“If it wasn’t for Walsh I'd have quit the first week. Now 
we're going down to Haiti.” 

*When?” 

“Three days from now. Aren’t you going, too?” 

“I haven’t been informed,” I said. 

“You'd damn well better go. I don’t know what’s going 
to happen to me.” 

“TH talk to Walsh in the morning.” 

She was unnaturally gay and animated the next morning 
when she came down to breakfast, and I knew at once 
that she had taken morphine. 

“But they never tried to cure me up there in Connecti- 
cut. They simply trained us to get by on a minimal dose, 
darling. Now I need more if I am to get through this pic- 
ture.” , 
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Later I went to see Irving Thalberg. 

“But we hadn't planned on you going on location with 
the company. Aren’t you working on another assignment?” 

“Yes,” I said. “But I want to remind you of the terms 
of the contract. I am responsible for April’s appearance 
and behavior.” 

He looked at me for a moment in silence. “Do you ex- 
pect trouble?” 

“No. But it might help if I am around.” 

“T'] have you taken off assignments,” he said. “Go with 
them, by all means.” 

I doubt very much now whether April would ever have 
gotten through the hell of Haiti and the Everglades if it 
had not been for her crutch. As bitterly as 1 resented her 
dependence on the drug, I had to admit that it was the 
only thing that kept her going. When at last we returned 
to finish shooting the picture on the lot, she collapsed and 
had to be hospitalized and cured of an attack of tropical 
fever. Walsh was able to shoot around her for the months 
she was out, but the picture was running behind schedule. 

We never again discussed her addiction, because she 
_ had promised me that when the picture was finished she 

would face up to everything and quit cold turkey as she 
had in the Adirondacks. I believed her. 

During the seven months that “Black Fire” was in the 
making, our love life had become negligible. Sex, like 
booze, didn’t mix well with morphine. But there were 
compensations, and we had discovered that there were 
new depths of intimacy to be shared that depended not at 
all on pure physical satisfaction. Then, too, I believe that 
April, goaded by feelings of guilt; extended herself all out 
to be considerate and attentive. And since there just were 
not enough hours to spare, we had practically no social ex- 
istence except frequent dinners with Pauline and Nicky, 
and a rare party or two. 


The picture was completed in early October. Cutting 
began immediately. A private, top secret showing was ar- 
ranged for the top brass of the studio. ‘Neither April or I 
were asked to attend, but the rumor mills began grinding 
and the grist was sensational; the whole town was afire 
with the certainty that April Shannon had a smash, and 
the more in of the out columnists began predicting flatly 
that she would win an oscar for her performance. They 
had nothing to lose and a wild surmise might well put 
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them back in the oracle league, should she actually win an 
Academy Award. 

It was Walsh who told me about the showing of the 
completed picture. “They sat there wetting the seats with 
bliss,” he said. “We've got a flaming hit on our hands, lad, 
and April is going to rip this abyssmal outpost apart. Yes,” 
he continued with sober conviction, “this might very well 
be the year that the lunatic fringe hit the jackpot; the pic- 
ture is going to grab Oscars. I’ wager my gold codpiece 
on it.” 

Nothing official came from the studio. Nevertheless, 
April was becoming an overnight celebrity, wildly 
sought after, endlessly badgered for interviews and con- 
stantly gossiped about because she did not react at all, re- 
fused most invitations, turned aside publicity and insisted 
on persevering in her sechided way of life. Perhaps be- 
cause of this aloofness, her complete indifference to the 
studio’s sudden attempts to sign her to a long contract be- 
fore even a tentative release date for the picture had been 
set, they finally were able to persuade her to sign with 
them for two more pictures at a staggering increase in sal- 
ary, and a percentage of the gross, 

Having heard no further reactions from the studio, we 
said to hell with it and went off for a holiday in Palm 
Springs. 

We had said nothing to each other since the finishing of 
the picture about Apnril’s promise to kick the morphine ad- 
diction. To my surprise, once the big pressures of work 
were removed, she had reverted to taking only minimal 
doses. of the drug, as she had learned to do at the sanitar- 
ium in Connecticut. Now that we were having such a re- 
laxed and restful time at the ranch in the desert, I decided 
to speak of things that were very much on my mind. She 
anticipated me. 

“You are wondering why I cut back on the junk,” she 
Said one evening as we sat together watching the afterglow 
of the sun which had gone.down behind the rimming 
mountains, 

“Yes, I have.” 

“I didn’t tell you everything that I learned during my 
Stay at that dump up at Greenwich. There were some 
really intelligent and important people there during my 
stay. There were a professor of physics at Harvard, a star 
of the Met, a famous pediatrician, and another was a 
United States Senator. It was the first time I was around 
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people who were hooked like I am. They had been on the 
stuff for a long, long time. You know what they told me? 
They said that once you’re an addict, you’re always an ad- 
dict! The only thing you can do is to control it. That's why 
they were there—to regain control, Are you shocked?” 

“No, Disappointed, I guess.” 

“Disappointed?” 2 

“I still believe in Christmas. I was hoping to find my 
stocking full of wonders. You're trying to tell me that you 
don’t intend to quit cold turkey, aren’t you?” 

She came and sat on my lap, leaning her head against 
my shoulder. “Mike, I just don’t think I could go through 
that horror again. Am I so terrible a package the way I 
am?” 

“T’ve lived with it,” I said. 

“Isn't it better that when I am trying to make do with 
the booze?” 

I had to laugh, “That’s a hell of a choice.” 

She grinned. “Isn’t it? But there has to be something. 
There always had to be something. Yet you stayed with 
it.” 

_ I nodded. “I guess some men like danger in a woman 

—danger, grief——a wildness, I must be king of this merry 
tribe. Do you know, quite a few of us have been known to 
marry prostitutes—and other talented actresses. Yes, I’m 
king. I got it all—in spades. I got more than I can handle, 
but I wouldn’t be without it. I tried. God knows it was like 
being fed pap when you’re ravenous for meat.” 

“Jesus, truth speaks.” : ‘ 

“But this is a time to speak of other things that have to 
be spoken of.” 

She groaned. “Oh, dreary God.” 

“J will have two plays running on Broadway after the 
first of the year. I should like to see them into rehearsal. 
You have contracted to make two more pictures, which 
means that we will be tied up out here for nearly two 
more years, Where do we go from there?” 

“Where do you want to go?” she asked softly. 

“T think that one of these days we should legalize this 
marching and chowder club—try to sneak in the back 
door of the PTA—at least let me make an honest woman 
of you. When you’ve finished making those pictures, and 
collecting all those oscars you will win, we could go back 
Rast ‘and find ourselves a home—a permanent address— 
and put down the roots, you know?” 
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“Yes.” A long pause. “I know.” 

She sat up and became animated. “Why the hell not? 
What’s the use of going on, breaking ass year in, year out? 
We'll have all the money we need. I could do a play when- 
ever I felt like it, and the rest of the time . . .” 

Very long pause. 

“Yes?” I prompted finally. 

“What the hell would I do the rest of the time?” 

“You're incorrigible,” I said in despair. 

She got off my lap and stretched herself like a cat. 

“Incorrigible? I like that word. It fits. I am, Mike. A 
completely self-centered bitch. They call actors face mak- 
ers out here. Artists of make believe. That’s bullshit, We 
are the only realists, We take the grubby boring, nauseat- 
ing truth of their daily lives and give it all back to them as 
something fine, and true—something noble and shining. 
‘That’s me—realist. And the only reality is acting. I don’t 
want any part of your rose-tinted dreams, When I can no 
longer act, I will die!” 

“You're throwing away a great scene on the desert air.” 

“I’m deadly serious. Remember what I’ve said—when I 
can no longer act, I will die.” 

“I will remember,” I said, but I didn’t—not until later. 

“Look, darling, the trouble with you is that you were 
born respectable. Remember that word you heard so much 
when you were a kid? Respectable. And if I suddenly 
turned respectable and started knitting things in front of 
the fire, goofing off in the country while you were in the 
city slaving over a hot play, you’d never come home. 
You’d stay down there, screwing some flutterbutt in the 
chorus. The only reason you stick with me is that I'm 
kicks. I'm completely disreputable.” 

“How disreputable do you feel right now?” 

She stared at me and then gave a shout of laughter. 
“Oh, my God, I thought you wanted to be serious.” 

“T am serious.” 

“But it’s almost time for dinner.” 

“Who’s coming for dinner?” 

“Pauline and Nicky are driving down to stay with us for 
a few days.” 

“Great. Then we haven’t a moment to lose.” 

Dinner was late anyway. Pauline and Nicky had lost 
their way. 

A sudden call from the studio put an end to our desert 
vacation. We returned to Hollywood with Pauline and 
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Nicky, unable to explain why we had been summoned 
back so abruptly. 

“Retakes,” thought Pauline. 

“Publicity,” volunteered Nicky. “You simply cannot.go 
on giving the fan magazines a fast brush. You're no longer 
a private person; you're a public utility, dear.” 

“No,” murmured April in a low voice. “They’ve had 
time now to take a really good look at me on film. They’ve 
seen something they don’t like.” 

I glanced at her quickly. Her face was set, marble 
white. We all laughed in derision, but I felt my stomach 
muscles tighten. Pauline quickly changed the subject. I 
fought deep depression for the rest of the trip. April re- 
mained aloof and uncommunicative. 

When we were home I called Walsh immediately. 

“Relax, for God’s sake,” he said. “They called you back 
because they’re holding a sneak preview of the picture out 
at Pasadena.” 

“Oh,” I said weakly. “That’s wonderful.” 

“Took,” he went on. “You" sound like you’ve lost the 
faith. I’m going to drop over and tell you guys a few 
_ things that have been happening. Break out a demijohn.” 

Walsh told us that Metro was tremendously pleased 
with the picture. Thalberg told him that they expected it 
to be very big, and was confident that April would leap 
into the category of major star with her first picture. I 
went to see a rough cut with Walsh that evening. It was 
very poor and I was uneasy and let down when it was 
over. 

“You haven't learned how to look at this stuff alone in a 
projection room. I could run off for you a dozen Academy 
award winning pics this way and you'd think they all 
stunk up the joint. Looking at pictures has to be a shared 
experience—there’s a commonality in it—a group sharing 
—you, the picture and the audience. ‘Wait till you see the 
finished job at the preview.” 

“Yeah,” I said. “I guess you're right.” 

“I’ve seen all the cuts and the finished job. April as- 
tounds me. She has mastered the film medium as if born 
to it, and the closeness, the intimacy of film, displays a 
passion and intensity in her that’s breathtaking. In one film 
she has learned the art of the close-up. Without even mov- 
ing a muscle of that beautiful face she can convey any- 
thing she wants to—merely by thinking about it. Wait 
until you have an audience wrapped around you in that 
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theatre—then the lights will flare up and the bells begin to 
Ting. Let’s get a drink.” 

His enthusiasm was contagious and I went away feeling 
more cheerful. But, I kept remembering what she had said 
in the car coming up from Palm Springs and the way her 
face had looked. And the nagging depression returned. 

April refused until the last moment to attend the pre- 
view. She had not seen one inch of film since the picture 
making began—not even a hasty peek at the dailies. Then 
we were invited to attend a party afterwards at L. B. May- 
er’s home. There was now no graceful way for her to re- 
fuse to attend the preview. For some reason she insisted 
on going alone in her own car, the Packard, with the spe- 
cial body I had made for her in Hollywood. I drove alone 
to Pasadena in the station wagon. 

It was a hell of an experience to sit through that pic- 
ture. Walsh was right, empathy worked its magic with that 
audience. At the end I was exhausted, but still tingling 
with excitement. This audience, usually a sedate one, ac- 
customed to sneak previews, clapped, pounded their feet 
on the floor, then got up and yelled. I reached for April’s 
hand. She was gone. The lights came up. I could see her 
nowhere. I made my way past the studio officials. They 
looked beatific in that special way the thought of a lot of 
money brings to their collective face. I hurried out to seek 
April, knowing we would meet most of these people later 
at L. B.’s party. 

I came out of the theater into driving rain, still high 
with excitement over the picture and desperate to share 
this moment of her triumph with April. Someone grabbed 
me hard by the arm and puiled me back under the mar- 
quee. It was Walsh. 

“What’s the matter with your girl? She came running 
out of the theater as if all the furies of hell were on her 


“Where did she go?” My voice sounded leaden. 

“Got in her car and slammed out of here. Was she ill? 
She looked podawful.” 

“Yes. Reaction. Too much for her.” I flung it back at 
him as I ran for the wagon. 

I drove back through the growing storm, unaware of 
driving, my mind in turmoil, my stomach knotted with ap- 
prehension. Il? Walsh must have seen the face I had seen 
on the drive back from Palm Springs. : 

Her car was standing in the drive before the house. The 
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motor was still running. I pushed open the door and went 
into the house calling her name. There was a blur of white 
at the top ‘of the stairs, it moved slowly down. My eyes 
focussed. It was April. She had changed her clothes. She 
was wearing the nurse’s costume she had worn in the pic- 


ture. 

“April, for the love of God! What are you doing?” 

She came down like an automaton and then I saw- the 
eyes. She must thave taken a very heavy dose of the drug. I 
grabbed her shoulders, shaking her. 

“What the hell is wrong?” 

Her answer was wild, manic laughter and then she 
threw me aside with amazing strength and ran from the 
house and jumped into the Packard. She was already pull- 
ing away when I tore open the door and threw myself in 
beside ber, soaked with rain. My head snapped back as the 
low-slung car leaped forward, the tires screaming on the 
sodden asphalt. We went through the lights in front of the 
Beverly Hills Hotel and roared through the treacherous 
curves of Sunset Boulevard, hurtling towards the sea. 

“April,” I said as softly as I could, as if to a child, 

“we've got to go back. You’ve got to go back. They are 
waiting for you. This is your triumph.” 

The face was white marble in the light from the dash, 
“Didn’t you see me on that screen? Didn’t you see me?” 

1 could hardly hear what she said. “Yes. Yes—of 
course. You were astounding—magnificent. They were 
cheering you when I left.” 

“No. They shouldn’t have done that. But-—” She gave 
me a quick glance. “You didn’t see it either.” 

“See what?” 

“My death mask.” 

The car leapt forward again. I tried to talk to her. She 
couldn't hear me over the roar of the storm and the 
motor. I thought of trying to switch off the ignition, but 
gave it up in fear she would deliberately crash. My throat 
was tight. I sensed she meant to kill us both. I hung on 
grimly, waiting for a chance to act. The big car screamed 
down the hill towards Santa Monica. She tried to turn 
north on the coast road toward Santa Barbara. The car 
lurched, spun in a wild skid. She jammed down the accel- 
erator and got us out of the skid and the Packard 
screamed North. . : 

I thought I heard the keening of a police siren. I looked 
back in sudden hope. Nothing. We were tearing past 
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rugged cliffs now on our right, below on our left were the 
rocks and the storm-whipped sea. Then we were in fog. 
We drove like a projectile into the glaring white mass of 
blinding silence. 

“Slow down!” My voice was a roar in the sudden quiet. 
I felt the car began to lose momentum. She dimmed the 
lights. It did not help. Only the thick, swirly, impenetrable 
muck, The engine was ticking over quietly now. We were 
barely moving. I glanced at her face in the eerie glow. 
Tears were streaming down her face, and her knuckles 
were white as she clenched the wheel. 

“Try to ease over to the right and stop,” I said. “I'll get 
us out of this.” 

“Tm sorry, Mike. I’m sorry for everything.” Tear- 
slurred little girl’s voice. 

The car came to a stop. I opened the door and stepped 
out on gravel by the side of the road. The cliffs reared 
above us. I thought that I heard thunder. I closed the door 
on my side and began to walk around the rear of the 
Packard to take my place at the wheel. It was then the 
motor gunned. The car shot forward into the murk, the 
wheels spitting gravel into my face. I ran foolishly after 
her, then stopped. short. The thunder that I had heard 
came again from above, but it was not thunder. The 
storm-weakened cliffs were falling. I began to run forward. 
The thunder was stronger now. It was coming from ahead. 
Then the road itself quivered and a terrifying rumbling 
roar filled the night. I pushed on blindly. 

Through shredding fog a dark mass loomed ahead of 
me. A mountain of rubble completely blocked the road, 
house high. I stumbled around the mess. I saw a reddish 
glow far below the road, near the dark sea. I tried to make 
my way down towards it, slipping, falling, the sharp rocks 
tearing my hands, bushes ripping my clothes. The reddish 
glow became a tower of searing flame. It was the crushed 
Packard. 

I turned away unable to go near the pyre, stumbling 
down towards the beach, driven by an irrational desire to 
wash my hands in the sea, It was then I found her, lying 
face down in the sand. A wild exultation of hope soared in 
me. I knelt beside her, gently turned her over. In the bale- 
ful light of the fire, her face was serene and beautiful. I 
kissed her softly. Her lips were warm and soft. As I raised 
my head, my eyes caught the glint of gold. I picked up her 
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ring from the sand. The gem was a blackened coal. I 
‘threw it into the sea. Then I picked her up in my arms. 
Her head lolled suddenly aside, then sickeningly down. 
Then I was walking down the beach holding her savagely 
to me, but I felt nothing—nothing at all. But I knew that 
witre was somewhere to go, and something we had to do. 
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